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TALES AND LEGENDS OF SAXONY 

AND LUSATIA. 



THE MAIDEN OF THE MOOR. 




A LEGEND OF LUSATIA. 

N an embayed window of the ban- 
queting-hall of Gottmar Castle stood 
Falcon von Gottmar, contemplating in 
melancholy reverie the vast and far- 
spreading domains of which he was the undisputed 
lord and master. High woodlands, crowned with 
rugged and gigantic masses of granite, rich and 
fertile valleys, picturesque villages, sparkling 
meadows and blooming corn-fields, wide heath 
and barren moor — the fine old castle itself, with 
its lordly turrets and coronetted battlements, 
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2 Tales and Legends of Saxony and Lusatia. 

its servants and retainers— all were his. His, too, 
the pomp, circumstance, and power, that appertained 
to the position of a great German noble of the mid- 
dle ages. And Falcon was young and handsome, 
tall and stalwart, and though, with his white, cloudy 
hair and deep blue eyes, he had in momenta 
of repose a somewhat dreamy look, animation or 
excitement imparted to his features a wild and 
attractive beauty, that, together with his courteous 
manner and generous character, made him the idol 
alike of friends and dependents. And yet he was 
not happy ! Deep care sat upon his brow, sad fore- 
bodings quenched the brightness of his countenance. 
His thoughts were of the curse that so long had 
blighted and now had so nearly destroyed his 
ancient race — a race of antiquity so great that it 
numbered amongst its ancestors the last high 
priest of the Wendish god, Mahr. 

For many generations no direct heir had been 
born to the house of Gottmar — a cruel and malignant 
fate forbad the barons of the house, under a terrible 
penalty, ever to marry. Their brides never failed to 
meet, generally on the very eve of their nuptials, 
with a sudden, often a violent death ; and such a 
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catastrophe the bridegrooms were never known long 
to survive. 

The honours of the house had descended to the 
collateral branches, and of these Falcon was the 
last representative; he had succeeded to the title 
and estates on the death of his cousin, who, together 
with his intended wife, had been killed by a stroke 
,of lightning on the day before their intended 
marriage. The curse was all the more dreaded as 
its origin was unknown ; the same mystery shrouded 
alike its cause and the means of evading its con- 
sequences. 

'' And all this is mine, mine, to be enjoyed com- 
panionless and alone, to pass to strangers when I 
die ! '^ exclaimed Falcon aloud, striking his brow 
with his hand. " And not to know the cause I Even 
to criminals and malefactors is it given to know 
for what, and why they are punished. But I ! — I 
am compelled to forego the pleasures of love, the 
honours of paternity, the duty of perpetuating an 
ancient and honourable house, and wherefore? 
Surely Heaven is unjust ! '^ 

'^ Not so, my dear Falcon ! Heaven is never really 
unjust ; we are blind and erring mortals, surrounded 
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4 Tales and Legends of Saxony and Lusatia, 

by an infinite and mysterious spirit-world — ^linked 
to ours by unseen ties — controlling and influencing 
us for good and for evil ; but all, the invisible and 
the visible, are in the hands of One who cannot, 
will not be unjust. The injustice exists only in our 
own distorted imaginings and vain thoughts. For 
what is injustice ? does not our greatest happiness 
often contain the germs of future pain ? is not deep 
sorrow the frequent harbinger of lasting peace? 
Remember that the Christian Church, and our holy 
faith, have their origin in the most terrible crime 
man ever committed — the murder of the Son of God ! 
— ^a mystery so great as to dwarf all others, and yet 
to it we owe our salvation/^ 

The speaker was an old man, clad in the garb of 
an ecclesiastic ; his fine and benevolent countenance 
beamed with the light of intelligence and wisdom. 
He was the chaplain of the castle, and the guide, 
protector, and friend of Falcon. Balthazar had 
buried three barons of Gottmar. The misfortunes 
of the house excited his deepest pity. He had made 
every efifort to discover their hidden cause ; for many 
years these efforts had been foiled, and accident 
alone had revealed to him the secret that long and 
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patient inquiry had failed to discover. A keen 
student and a lover of books, he was deeply learned 
in astrology, and had often, in secret, dipped into 
the forbidden arts of magic and witchcraft. The 
library of the castle was his favourite place of resort ; 
it contained many rare and valuable books and 
manuscripts, and in the perusal of these the chaplain 
spent his happiest hours. One day, in an eager 
search after further treasures, he entirely emptied of 
its contents an old oaken chest. On regarding it 
attentively he felt certain it must have a false 
bottom. He soon found the means of opening it, 
and discovered, in the secret receptacle, an ancient 
moth-eaten parchment, filled with scarcely legible 
characters in monkish Latin, It was the history of 
the curse. Eagerly Balthazar possessed himself of 
its contents, and then transcribed the history in a 
fair hand, so that his pupil might easily make him- 
self master of it, resolving, on the first favourable 
opportunity, to acquaint him with the discovery he 
had made. When he overheard the . soliloquy in 
the banqueting-hall, he deemed the opportunity one 
vouchsafed by Providence itself; little thinking how 
fatal the event he considered so fortunate would 
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prove to Falcon, or how terribly appropriate were 
the words : " Does not our greatest happiness often 
contain the germs of future disaster ? ^' 

'' Your words sound like truth, father/' said the 
baron; ''but' tell me, can your learning and 
wisdom penetrate the secret of the curse that has 
well-nigh destroyed my race, or suggest the means 
of overcoming it ? '' 

'' Not my wisdom. Falcon, but a happy accident 
has at length raised the veil ! '' 

'' Balthazar ! f 

'' Be true to thyself, my son. Hast thou courage 
to dive into the dark;^ past ? Eead, then, this roll 
attentively ! I believe it points out a way by which 
the curse may be removed, and that if thou follow 
my counsel there is happiness yet in store for thee, 
and a bright future for the house of Gottmar/' 

The chaplain took from the folds of his robe a 
parchment, placed it in the hands of his wondering 
pupil, and withdrew as quietly as he had come. 
Falcon opened the manuscript, and by the red light 
of the setting sun read the following narrative : — 

''This is the last confession of Baron Albrecht 
von Gottmar, written by me, his confessor, at his 
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request, in order that it may be kept in perpetual 
remembrance by every succeeding chief of the house 
of Gottmar. My great uncle, Hubert, the tenth 
baron, was a mighty hunter; day and night, summer 
and winter, he ranged the surrounding forests with 
a great train of horses, hounds, and huntsmen. 
The chase of the wild boar was his favourite sport ; 
they were strictly and carefully preserved, and no 
one but himself was allowed to take the life of a 
single tusker. Hundreds of these animals roamed 
through the vast woodlands of pine and beech that 
covered the slopes of the hills and over the boggy 
heath and gloomy moor that extend beyond the 
confines of the forest. One day an old boar, the 
giant of his race, digging fiercely with his tusks, 
uncovered the sources of a wonderful spring, from 
which clear and sparkling water flowed in such 
unstinted abundance that a bright and babbling 
brook was ere long formed, which, coursing down 
the hill-side, sped across the heath until it was lost 
to sight in the far-off valleys. With a view to keep 
ever in memory such a wonderful event Baron 
Hubert established, at the source of the boar-found 
stream, a village, to which he gave the name of 
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'Ebersdorf' (Boar's village). On the very day of 
the discovery of the spring on the western declivity 
of the mountains, another boar laid bare, on the 
high and heath-clad plain, at the foot of their 
eastern declivity, a second and a still more abundant 
spring, which, bubbling upward through the gold- 
red granite sand, formed a lakelet, and gave rise to 
a broad brook, so crystal-Hke in its brightness and 
purity that it took at once the name of Silverbrook. 
Here too Hubert established a village, and as hard 
by was found an extensive peat-moss, to which 
people from all round the country resorted to buy 
turf, the place became of so much importance that 
the baron set over it his foster-brother and steward, 
Wittekend. Wittekend prospered well in his new 
calling, his master built for him a house, and gave 
him every proof of his confidence and love. This 
was the more remarkable, inasmuch as the turf- 
master was a man of gloomy and sombre character, 
and of stem and taciturn manner. But when 
Wittekend one day brought a wife to his cottage, a 
girl of wonderful beauty — from no one knew where— 
the surprise of everybody, even of the baron him- 
self, was unbounded. Wittekend's hardness visibly 
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Boflbened during his year of wedded life ; but when, 
at the end of that brief period, his wife died in 
giving birth to a daughter, the original gloom and 
sternness of his disposition increased tenfold, and he 
rarely entered into conversation with any one save 
his master. The latter took great interest in the 
little motherless child, who received the name of 
Auriola, sent a nurse specially to have her in charge, 
and promised Wittekend that when she was of ago 
to marry he would portion her handsomely. 

''Time rolled on; Auriola grew in years and 
beauty, and Hubert, yet in the prime of life, un- 
married, and with heart hitherto untouched by love, 
yielded at last to the witching charms of the turf- 
maater^s daughter, and, long before he demanded 
her hand of Wittekend, the great noble and the 
village maiden were already betrothed lovers. In 
the father, however, Hubert found an unexpected 
obstacle to his wishes. Wittekend declared that his 
daughter was not fitted, either by birth or breeding, 
to mate with so rich and mighty a baron; that 
he could not even believe that his master honestly 
desired to wed her. Besides, he had promised her 
to an old friend and companion, an overseer in the 
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mine^ and lie was not tlie man to break his word. 
Hubert grew angry, alternately tlireatened and re- 
proaclied lis foster-brother. The fierce temper of 
the latter was roused, and, hurling defiance at his 
lord, he dragged Auriola from his presence and led 
her back to the cottage on the heath. 

'' The grief of the maiden was deep and lasting, 
for her love for Hubert was great. A hundred times 
daily she stood at the cottage-door, and anxiously 
scanned the wide heath for a fleeting glance of her 
lover ; and when her father was absent she would 
betake herself to the margin of the lakelet, and, 
seating herself under the wide-spreading branches 
of an ancient beech, watch in pensive solitude the 
shining pearls ever rising from the hidden foun- 
tains far below in the red-gold sand. One evening, 
as the setting sun tinged the weird-looking heath 
with a yet deeper crimson, Auriola sat by the spring 
in deep and anxious thought. Looking up, she 
saw, silently and lovingly regarding her — her lover. 
With a cry of joy she sprang to his arms. He 
besought her to leave her father and accompany 
him to a cottage near the castle, there to remain 
until he brought a priest to unite them in marriage. 
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The maiden yielded. Next morning, as Hubert 
went fortli to fetch the priest, he found himself face 
to face with Wittekend. His rage and fury were 
boundless ; he even threatened the baron with his 
hatchet, until at length the latter was compelled in 
self-defence to draw his sword. Then ensued a 
fierce and terrible combat; but Hubert's arm was 
paralyzed by the thought that he was fighting with 
his foster-brother and the father of his bride. No 
similar scruple weakened the demon-like energy 
with which Wittekend strove to slay the baron. A 
hundred times had the lover parried the swift 
strokes of the hatchet ; three times had he held his 
hand and spared the turfinaster's life. Foot to foot, 
hand to hand, round and round they fought, little 
recking the piercing screams and pitiful prayers of 
Auriola, until at last the noble's sword snapped oflf 
at the hilt. Wittekend, eagerly seizing the oppor- 
tunity, raised high his axe, cleft his opponent's 
skull in twain, and Baron Hubert von Gottmar fell 
forward on the turf, a bleeding and mutilated corpse. 
Still not satisfied, the turfmaster seized his daughter 
in his arms, and, dragging her to the golden foun- 
tain, lifted her up and threw her into its waters. 
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beneath whicli she sank to rise no more in mortal 
shape. Then, raising his hands, he turned towards 
the towers of Gottmar, cursed the race that owned 
them, and calling to his aid the powers of the 
nether world, prayed that until AurioWs virgin 
honour should be vindicated no baron of Gottmar 
might embrace living woman as bride. 

'^ ' So long as this be not done,' exclaimed Witte- 
kend, ' so long shalt thou, hapless child, be of me 
accursed — so long shall thy spirit be doomed to 
work evil to thy lover's house ! ' 

" With these words the turfmaster fled into tfie 
forest, and was never again seen of man. 

'' But his ban has wrought its evil course. Never 
since has a lord of Gottmar led to his halls a wife, 
and the old moss, now a fathomless and quaking 
quicksand, and the golden fountain are still haunted 
by the unquiet spirit of the beautiful and unfor- 
tunate Auriola. 

'' Otto Leimeritz, 

'' Castle ChaplainJ^ 

As the sun with ruddy glow disappeared behind 
the distant hills. Falcon finished the reading of the 
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parcliinent. He leaned his liead on his hand, and 
Bat for long in deep, earnest, thought. After a 
while he was roused by the retumiug footsteps of 
the chaplain. 

*' Hast thou read ?^' demanded the latter. 

*' Are you ready to swear to me, Balthazar, that 
this terrible narrative is true V* 

*' Have I ever given thee cause. Lord Falcon, to 
doubt my word ?" 

*' Forgive me, father ! But this confession of my 
ancestor has so confused me that I can scarce dis- 
tinguish truth from falsehood. But tell me, what 
think you? Is it possible that a curse so fearful, 
with cause so inadequate, can still have potency ? '' 

'^ Nature is a mighty mystery,'' answered the 
priest; '^in her secret and higher workings such 
terms as ' cause and effect ' are only empty words. 
Who knows where is the loom that weaves the 
tangled web of fate and destiny ? But we do know 
that to the earnest searcher after truth — searcher of 
high courage, strong will, and pure heart — many 
mysteries are opened — many hidden things re- 
vealed.'' 

" How think you, then, the ban can be lifted ? 
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asked the baron, whose mind, German though he 
was, did not soar so high into the regions of 
the transcendental as that of Balthazar. 

'^ Why not ? Nature has no poison for which she 
does not provide an antidote. It is for thee to 
expiate the sin of Hubert.'' 

''The man is dead; can another suffer in his 
place?'' 

" Can a pupil of mine yet doubt ? The will kills 
and the will makes alive. If it be given to one man 
to ban, and bring evil on unborn generations, so is it 
granted to another to combat the evil and remove 
the curse." 

Falcon drew nearer to Balthazar, saying, in a low, 
impassioned voice, '' I swear, father, I will be the 
man to remove it or — perish. Tell me, what shall I 
do ? I listen and obey ! " 

The chaplain stood up and pointed to the open 
heath between the two extensive belts of forest, 
dimly discernible by the light of the rising moon. 
'' Thou must often have heard it said, my son, that 
in yonder stretch of black moorland lies the spot on 
all the earth most fatal to thee and thy race. The 
broad track at the edge of the big beech wood 
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is tHe ancient moss where once stood the cottage of 
Wittekend the tnrfmaster. In its midst there is a 
deep and wide grotto-like well, from whose hidden 
fountains rises the brook whose clear stream fertilizes 
thy vast possessions. Men call the place ' Gold- 
bom,' and hold it accursed. No one will pass by 
it; no one dares to fetch water from the spring. 
The few who venture near the ' Goldborn,' return 
trembling with fear, and declare they have seen 
strange and awesome sights; nor can it be dis- 
puted that many, I among the rest, have seen a 
ghostly maiden of shadowy and transparent form 
raising, in a pitcher of antique shape, water from 
the grotto, and pouring it back, rainbow-like, 
through the white gleaming sun-rays or yellow 
moonbeams. Dares any one to address her, she 
vanishes slowly from sight, and, veiled in an ever 
overhanging pearly cloud, descends into the sub- 
terranean recesses of the fountain.^' 

'^You speak of the maiden of the moor,'' said 
Falcon ; '^ often have I heard of her, but have never 
seen her." 

'^ So people call the phantom ; and the apparition 
first drew my attention to the place she haunts, and 
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the sagas that are told of it. Since the discovery of 
Lord Carl's manuscript I see, in the maiden of 
the moor, the unhappy spirit of the murdered 
Auriola/' 

'' Do you mean, then, that in this ghost are offered 
the means of expiation ? '^ 

^' Of that I am convinced, and through thee only, 
my son, can the expiation be accomplished/' 

'^ Through me, father Balthazar ? me ! '' 

'^ Thou aiii guiltless of wrong, untainted by the 
world, a votary of nature. Thine are the pure 
mind, the strong will, the sympathetic heart. For 
thee. Lord Falcon, nothing should be impossible." 

" But how, my father, how ? '' 

Balthazar paused before he replied. 

"Thy heart is yet free, but it yearns for the 
companionship of another, a wifely, a kindred, and a 
sympathetic heart. Oouldst thou sympathize with 
and pity Auriola, wert thou to see her ? '' 

''You ask me strange questions, worthy father. 
Do you really suppose it possible that the poor girl's 
sad story has failed deeply to move me ? I com- 
passionate her fate, and, the curse apart, would 
venture anything to settle her perturbed ghost." 
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"Durst thon^ then, accost her ? " 

'' The spirit of a beautifiil maiden has no terrors 
for me/' 

''Avoid, then, the Goldbom no longer," said 
Balthazar. '' Thou art an admirer of the graceful 
denizens of the air; the domain of the maiden of the 
moor is rich in feathery songsters and butterflies 
of gorgeous hue. They are her courtiers and atten- 
dants ; when they are present she is near — ^go view 
them to-morrow.'' 

The baron took the hand of Balthazar in his own, 
pressed it in token of acquiescence, and the priest, 
without saying another word, withdrew. 
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CHAPTER II. 

The next morning Falcon, equipped with hunting- 
knife and boar-spear, took his way across the moor. 
As he approached the Goldbom, the purple heather 
gave place to long, yellow, and matted grass, and 
the ground yielded to his tread, and swayed to and 
fro as if underneath were a vast and hollow space. 
Birds and butterflies of brilliant plumage circled 
round him, and so greatly excited his admiration 
and curiosity that he endeavoured to capture some, 
and in the ardour of his pursuit had almost forgotten 
the maiden of the moor, when the sound of running 
water fell on his ear, and he saw near him a circle 
of red granite blocks, from whose midst issued in 
eddying rout a crystal brook. On a piece of the 
granite sat a girl, gazing intently into the flowing 
stream. A butterfly, escaping from Falcon's hand. 
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settled on the maiden's brow. As she turned round, 

r 

he sought to excuse himself with the words, 
"Pardon me if I have — /' But as he regarded 
her the words died on his tongue. He saw 
before him the loveliest creature his eyes had ever 

beheld ; no trausparent, vanishing being, melting 
away into cloudland) but a living and smiling maiden 
of rare and radiant beauty. She had a pure and 
noble brow, from which the golden hair — flowing 
behind her, and sweeping the wild flowers at her 
feet — ^was confined by a simple Wendish coif; her 
cheeks wore the livery of the pale rose, a laugh 
hung on her coral lips, and the light of her eyes 
seemed to have been kindled at the altar of the god 
of love himself. 

The nymph's white and shapely arms were bare to 
the shoulder, her pale robe, reaching to the ankle, 
was surmounted by a low bodice of blue velvet, 
trimmed with silver ; her slender waist was begirt 
by a silver belt whose large golden clasp bore the 
crest of the Gottmars — a sacrificial axe and 
stone. 

She smiled archly at the astonished and embar- 
rassed Falcon. '^ You, then, are the robber of my 
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sweetest thoughts ? No wonder that I began to 
feel sad and forsaken ! '^ 

"What?'' stammered Falcon. "I steal your 
thoughts ? '' 

" Strange man ! *' said the maiden, in a clear, bell- 
like voice. '^ Are you surprised that I amuse my- 
self and sport with my dreams and reveries ? The 
butterflies you have chased and caught are the 
children of my heart, my dearest fancies, which I 
have sent out to play in the sunlight. Eeturn them 
to me, living and unharmed, or I will complain that 
you have broken my heart/^ 

" But who are you, sweet maiden ? '' 
"Men call me Auriola. You I know right 
well. You are Falcon von Gottmar, the ac- 
cursed.'' 

'^ Ay, the accursed ! " repealed Falcon, with bent 
head, covering his eyes with his hands. When he 
removed them Auriola stood before him, looking 
with her strange, unfathomable eyes searchingly into 
his. At her feet he observed a pitcher of that un- 
usual, but not ungraceful, form of which examples 
are even yet often found amongst the ruins of Lusa- 
tian Sorbwendish settlements. 
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*^ What wish you of me, my hapless Auriola ? Can 
I help you ? '^ 

The girl laughed. " You have come to me,'' she 
said. '^ I did not call you. I call no one ; but they 
who come to me of their own free will must do my 
bidding. You chased and captured some of my 
cherished thoughts, therefore you must be punished. 
Come ! '' 

She took Falcon by the hand and led him farther 
over the moor to the true ^^ Goldborn,'' whence, 
from a grotto-like, granite-surrounded opening in 
the earth, a still broader, clearer, more silvery 
stream issued forth. Then, descending into the 
grotto, she filled her pitcher with water, and, return- 
ing, seated herself on the margin of the fountain by 
Lord Falcon's side. His heart went forth to his 
beautiful companion. He felt himself possessed by 
a burning, passionate, all-devouring love. He 
recked not of Auriola's mysterious nature— mortal 
maiden, spirit of health, or goblin damned, she 
must be his. She seemed to divine his thoughts. 

'^ Canst thou love. Falcon ? " 

Instead of answer the youth clasped her in his 
arms and pressed an ardent kiss on her brow— a 
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brow whose icy coldness seemed for a moment to 
freeze the blood in his veins and stop the beatings 
of his heart. 

''You must watch with me/' said Auriola; and 
there was a tone of deep sadness in her sweet 
voice. '' We must wait until my heart is again my 
own." 

She gazed earnestly over the moor, and, as she 
gazed, the butterflies arrested their flight, came 
circling back, and hung in a little cloud over the 
fountain. 

"''Now I am myself again! What fails lies in 
you. Give heed.'' 

Auriola filled the hollow of her left hand with 
water from the pitcher, reached her right to Falcon, 
who, encircling her with his arm, and putting his 
face close to hers, watched her strange proceedings 
with wondering looks. She blew three times into 
the water until it spread over her hand, even to the 
tips of her rosy fingers. 

" Look, look ! " she cried ; " what dost thou 
see ? " 

A picture had formed itself in the water. 

In a green meadow, near a grove of beech-trees. 
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tlirongh whose branches flamed the golden gloamings 
a youth was kneeling before a maiden^ on one of whose 
fingers he placed a ring of gold. For a moment the 
picture was clear and bright, then it gradually faded 
away and was lost in the air. 

In spite of his love the baron^s fears were roused. 

'^ What means this, Auriola f '* he asked. " No 
witch-like enchantments are needed to make my 
heari) thine.^^ 

''Watch and wait. Mortals, as well as denizens 
of the nether worid, yearn to raise the dark veil. We 
seek only to know if our future answers to our 
hopes and wishes.'^ 

'' Our future ! our future ! *^ murmured Falcon. 

'' Say, if you prefer it, your future,^' answered 
Auriola, again filling her hand with water, into which 
she blew as before. Another picture appeared. A 
rider, looking fearfully backward, galloped across a 
dark and gloomy heath and disappeared in the 
distance. 

''What does that betoken ? " asked Von Gottmar. 

The maiden shook her head and took in her hand 
more water. Out of it rose a many-towered castle, 
from one of whose balconies hung a ladder of ropes. 
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up which climbed a man. As he placed his foot on 
the balcony the picture vanished. 

'^ Strange ! Was not that my castle ? ^' asked 
the baron. 

'^No! Now can you still love?" said Auriola 
earnestly, and almost menacingly. 

Falcon replied as before, by an ardent embrace, 
and Auriola, with a sigh, once more filled her hand 
with water. As her breath dispersed it the baron 
saw the counterfeit presentment of a great hall, 
brilliant with light and bright with the gay dresses 
of lords and ladies, who danced merrily to the 
strains of lively music. 

'^ A sudden pain has come over me,'* said Falcon. 
'^ My heart is heavy and my soul troubled. Why is 
this ? '' 

" Be still and watch,'' earnestly spoke Auriola, 
extending for the fourth time her moistened palm. 

Her companion regarded the scene wonderingly 
and almost awe-struck. A storm, as if the wind- 
god rode in the darkening air, howled through the 
forest. The moon's rays pierced the drifting clouds, 
rendering visible an open space surrounded by tall 
trees and rugged rocks. Out of the forest came a 
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carriage drawn by four horses, driving in the direc- 
tion of the open space. The figure of a maiden 
emerged from the darkness; with sorrowful face 
she beckoned the carriage onward and then disap- 
peared into the forest. A flash of lightning darted 
from the black vault overhead, striking and setting 
on fire a gigantic beech, by whose light the carriage 
went slowly and hesitatingly forward. As the last 
scene closed and the picture vanished, Auriola 
bowed her head, and tears coursed rapidly down 
her cheeks. 

" Beautiful enchantress f '' said Falcon, '^ why per- 
form these mysteries if they make thee sad ? ^' 

'' I weep because true love is no more to be found 
in all the earth.'' 

^' Oh, say not so ! There is yet to be found in the 
world deep, true, pure, never-dying love. I feel it, 
sweet Auriola. I, who have never before loved, love 
thee with all my heart, with all the strength of my 
soul. Auriola, I will be thine for ever ; wilt thou be 
mine ? '' 

'^ Keep thy word,'' said the voice of the maiden, 
as it seemed from the air above, and Falcon felt her 
raelt away and vanish from his embrace. The 
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butterflies flew over the heathy a fleecy cloud sunk 
down into the grotto, and the lord of Gottmar was 
alone on the enchanted moor. Troubled with the 
thought that he had given his heart, and promised 
his love, to a being not of this world, he walked 
rapidly homeward through the deepening twilight, 
resolved to take counsel with Balthazar, in whose 
deep wisdom he hoped to find the means of bringing 
back peace to his agitated soul. 
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CHAPTER m. 

The chaplain was not to be found, and the tii'ed 
baron went to his chamber. He spent the night in 
feverish dreams, in which were re-enacted all the 
events of the day ; but with the coming of dawn all 
his doubts and fears were dispersed, and as the sun 
rose he lefb the castle, and again betook himself to 
the haunt of the maiden of the moor. But he found 
her not — ^hour after hour he paced slowly round the 
fountain, looking intently at times into the depths of 
the grotto. Still no Auriola appeared to his longing 
gaze, and he reluctantly and pensively turned his 
steps backward. As he reached the border of the 
forest, where tall trees cast their shadows on the 
rich meadow grass, he saw, coming towards him, the 
object of his search, swinging in her hand the never- 
absent pitcher. As she swung it a crystal stream 
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sprung forth, and, catching the glowing rays of the 
setting sun, spread itself like a garland in the 
evening air. 

*'Auriola!" exclaimed Falcon, as he saw this 
charming picture, and, springing forward to meet 
the maiden, seized her hand, and^ kneeling on the 
sward, placed on her slender finger a golden ring. 
Then he rose and would have embraced her, but 
she repulsed him, and pointing with her ring- 
bedecked finger, exclaimed, '^ Look there ! '' 

Falcon followed the direction of her hand, and 
saw, above the hovering crowd of butterflies, the 
figures of Auriola and himself, moving to and fro in 
the beams of the sinking sun. He was deeply 
moved. 

" Is that truth or illusion V^ he asked, in bewil- 
dered accents. 

" I show thee but the real," answered the maiden 
of the moor; ''the air is obnoxious to a lie, it re- 
flects only the truth.'' 

She swung the pitcher round her head, and the 
figures disappeared. 

''Are you true V^ demanded Auriola. "I should 
be most wretched if I thought you could ever for- 
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get tliat you have to-day been solemnly betrothed to 



me." 



Falcon was so greatly disconcerted with the turn 
matters had taken^ and especially with the picture in 
the air, that he scarcely remarked the maiden's 
presence, and the same feeling of anguish, the same 
presentiment of coming evil, that he had experi- 
enced the previous evening, again overwhelmed him. 
When he turned to question Auriola she had 
disappeared. The sky had become overcast, the 
moon behind him looked solemn and still; heavy 
clouds threw their dark shadows on the distant 
heath, and the rising wind soughed mournfully 
through the forest, as Lord Falcon bent his hurried 
footsteps towards the towers of Gottmar. He 
hastened breathless into the library, where sat 
Balthazar, the chaplain. 

'' Save me, father, oh save me ! Through your 
counsel I have allied myself with a being not of 
mortal mould ; to atone for the folly of an ancestor 
I have ruined my own soul. I have succumbed to 
passion and emotion, and to the intoxicating magic 
of more than mortal beauty. I have solemnly 
betrothed myself to the maiden of the moor, and am 
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now, and ever, to her and her enchantments, a 
helpless captive/' 

The priest, on hearing what had passed between 
Auriola and his pupil, became anxious and thought- 
ful, and reflected long before he attempted to 
quiet Falcon's perturbed spirit. 

'^ Because the maiden of the moor," he said, " is 
not a being of our world, hast thou nothing to fear 
from thy betrothment to her; she cannot love as 
mortal maidens love, nor exact from thee the same 
love they exact. Thy soul must be loyal to her, and 
if thou wouldst redeem the race of Gottmar from the 
curse, so must thou faithfully obey the behests of 
Auriola and ever remain her constant friend. But 

this spirit-love, for one in whose being are mingled 
the natures of woman, sprite, and angel, need not 
hinder thee from loving and mating with a lady of 
thy own degree/' 

" But I love Auriola, Balthazar. I love her to 
distraction, to madness. My heart has no room for 
other love." 

'^ This passion must shortly calm down; a creature 
that vanishes from thy arms into cloud-land cannot 
long be the object of such fierce love. Seek out a 
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noble maiden of thy own rank^ and this ghostly 
enthrahnent will give place to other feelings. But 
mind ! keep secret thy relations with Auriola from 
every one of womankind, or dire disaster may over- 
take thee and thy house V* 

After his conversation with the chaplain Lord 
Falcon ceased his visits to the moor and spent entire 
days pacing, in deep thought, the great banqueting- 
hall of the castle, pausing often to scan the portraits 
hanging on the waUs, particularly that of the ill- 
fated Baron Hubert, in whose features he traced a 
strong resemblance to his own. As the tumult in 
his soul subsided, his impulse to follow the advice of 
Balthazar, and find a noble lady whom he might 
bring home as bride to the dwelUng of his fathers, 
took shape and substance. It would not be hard, 
he thought, to meeik with a maiden who, in spite of 
the curse, would be willing to accept the position of 
Baroness von Gottmar. 

Deep in the mountains, three leagues distant from 
Gottmar, there lived a rich and powerful noble — 
Count Benno von Teufelsberg — whose castle was 
dimly visible from the summit of Falcon's donjon 
keep, and whose daughter, the Countess Hildegard, 
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was renowned for her beauty and virtue. The baron 
determined to make her acquaintance^ and as his 
family and hers had always been on intimate terms, 
and he enjoyed the friendship of her father, he called 
for his black horse, Stormraven, and galloped across 
the hills to Teufelsberg Castle. The knight was not 
at home, but Hildegard, a tall, dark-haired beauty 
of high breeding, received and entertained his guest 
with easy grace. The lady had been much abroad, 
and had seen more of men and courts than Falcon, 
whom she greatly interested by her anecdotes of 
great people and her descriptions of foreign travel. 
Then the conversation turned to their own land and 
people, and the baron took occasion to let his com- 
panion know that he had reason to believe that the 
curse of Gottmar had, in his person, lost its power. 
He prolonged his visit, under the pretext of waiting 
for the count, to the largest possible extent, and he 
left Teufelsberg greatly charmed, and almost in love, 
with the beautiful Hildegard. As Falcon rode home 
through the darkness, the bright stars gleaming 
in the deep blue vault above him, his thoughts were 
given, not to Auriola, but to the lovely daughter 
of Count Benno. Forgetful of the present, he paid 
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no heed to bis horse^ and^ beyond an occasional 
toach of tbe spnr^ left bim nncontrolled. Tbe 
spirited animal galloped onward tbrougb tbe forest^ 
finding by instinct tbe obscure and oversbadowed 
track. Tbe trees became tbinner, patcbes of open 
ground were more frequent, and when Falcon, by a 
sudden starting of bis steed, was roused from bis 
dreams, be found bimself between tbe forest and a 
stretcb of wild moorland, wbose aspect seemed not 
unfamiliar to bim. Tbe borse, so long bis own 
master, refused to be cbecked, and bounded over 
tbe beatb. Horror ! Tbe baron saw before bim the 
Goldbom, and heard tbe rushing of its waters. By 
a violent effort he arrested the career of Storm- 
raven, and turned him back towards tbe wood. As 
be did so, he heard a voice call out in clear and 
silvery, but menacing tones, '^ Be true, be true ! ^^ 
He looked back and beheld, sitting on the margin 
of the spring — ^Auriola ! — ^her long, golden hair trail- 
ing on the ground, a white veil glistening with dew- 
drops covering her face, and holding aloft in the air 
Falcon's golden betrothal ring. Over the maiden's 
head hung a mass of white fleecy clouds, formed 
like the arches of a gothic cathedral. Whilst she 
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still pointed with the ring, a white, Imninoos spot 
descended from the cloads, and oat of it grew shapes 
and figures, like to those in the second picture in 
the air; and as the terrified Stormrayen galloped 
homeward the warning words again rang in his 
master's ears, " Be true, be true ! ^' 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The baron^ tossed to and fro between his growing 
love for Hildegard and the feeling of half love, half 
fear, with which he regarded Anriola, resolved to 
seek once more an interview with the latter, in 
order, if possible, to assnage her anger and learn 
his own fate. Again he trod the silent moor, and 
paced with anxions footsteps the borders of the 
hannted well ; but the maiden of the moor answered 
not to his summons; hour after hour he waited, and 
though conscious of a presence^ none was visible* 
Descending the grotto, he looked intently into the 
depths of the spring. Suspended in the crystal 
water was the lifeless body of a beautiful maiden 
. with long flowing hair, the right hand pointing 
solemnly upward I Fascinated by the horrid sight, 

n 2 
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Falcon was seized with an almost irresistible impulse 
to plunge into the dark depths of the fathomless 
pool — an impulse that only by a strong effort of 
will, and by flying precipitately from the spot, was 
he able to orercome. 

Although for a while greatly agitated by the 
emotions and doubts arising from the last ominous 
appearance of Auriola and his visit to the moor. 
Falcon found in the society of Hildegard an antidote 
for his troubles. He loved and was beloved ; not 
this time by a weird and unearthly being, but by a 
maiden of mortal mould. Hildegard cared not for 
the ban ; deeply religious, she had unswerving faith 
in the Church, and with its help, and strong in her 
panoply of piety, believed she could bid defiance to 
all the machinations of the evil one, and to his 
influence alone she attributed the curse of the race 
of Gottmar. But Count Benno did not share in the 
confidence of his daughter, and when Falcon for- 
mally demanded of him her hand he sternly refused. 
'' No, Baron von Gottmar ; I respect you and pity 
the misfortunes of your house. I thank you for the 
honour you have done me in desiring to wed my 
daughter j but as I believe bestowing her hand on 
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you would be giving her over to early and violent 
desth^ and because you belong to a race accursed^ I 
must witbbold my consent. And for the future^ 
Von Gottmar/' he added, " I am compelled to ask 
you to discontinue your visits here, so long, at least, 
as Hildegard remains at Teufelsberg/' 

This was a sentence against which there was na 
appeal, and Falcon left the heath discomfited and 
unhappy ; though he was consoled, by receiving the 
next day a billet that Hildegard contrived to send 
him. 

4e :|c :|c % ^ie ^ 

It was autumn; the days were growing shorter 
and darker, storms of wind and rain hurtled through 
the forest; the tall pine-trees wept, as they bent their 
stately heads to the gale, and saw their golden- 
tinted leaves tossed on high in the nebulous 
air. 

As the Lady Hildegard sat in her turret-chamber, 
and listened to the howling of the hurricane with- 
out, she shuddered, and drew her silken robe more 
closely around her. By the soft light of a silver 
lamp she turned over the pages of a richly- 
illuminated manuscript, and read of the loves of 
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Tristan and Isolda. Bat her heart was not in her 
book^ and ever and anon^ as she read^ she turned 
her beautiful face to the thickly-curtained window 
and listened intently. A stone fell on the balcony^ 
another^ and Hildegard^ going behind the arras, 
brought out a rope ladder, which, after securely 
fastening to the iron railings of the balcony^ she 
let drop into the garden below. Yet a minute, and 
she was clasped in her lover's arms. They ex- 
changed vows of everlasting constancy. Hildegard 
swore that neither the Gottmar curse nor her 
father's will should prevent her becoming Lord 
Falcon's bride. The baron took from his breast a 
golden ring, and whilst he was in the very act of 
encircling with it her slender finger, a sudden gust 
blew open the window, and another ring, broken, 
and thrown by an unseen hand, rolled into the 
middle of the room. Hildegard was astonished and 
alarmed. 

''What means this, my Falcon?" she cried. 
'' From whence comes this broken ring ? '' 

Falcon recognized with terror the ring he had 
given to the maiden of the moor, and, hastening to 
the balcony, peered into the darkness, fully expecting 
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to see the angry countenance of Anriola. Nothing 
was to be seen bat wildly-drifting clouds ; nothing 
to be heard but the voice of the storm. As the 
baron turned to re-enter the chamber he heard 
Hildegard utter a cry of fear^ and^ looking towards 
the door, beheld the stem visage and lowering 
brow of Count Benno von Teufelsberg. 

''What means this intrusion, my Lord Baron?'* 
said the count, '' Were I to punish such an insult 
as it deserves— as my forefathers would have 
punished it-— I should hang you from that window 
by which you have entered my house like a robber, 
and cast your body into the moat below. As for 
you, Hildegard,'' turning to his daughter, '' I have 
warned you enough. You are determined to join 
yourself to this accursed race, to bring destruction 
on yourself and your lover. So be it ! your fate be 
on your own head ! I withdraw my refusal ; hence- 
forth -yon are affianced lovers." Falcon had not 
expected so agreeable a termination to his adventure; 
the ominous speech of the count was but a slight 
alloy to his pleasure; the episode of the broken 
ring was quite forgotten, and he spent the 
night in the castle as the guest of Hildegard's father. 
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^r ^r ^^ ^P ^P ^P 

The lord of Gottmar stood in one of the embayed 
windows of the castle ; his companion was Balthazar 
the chaplain. 

''Why," said the latter, ''why didst thou not 
tell me all this sooner, my son ? The fact of Anriola 
not meeting thee, nor responding to thy summons, 
should have made thee more cautious, instead of 
more reckless. Bat it was ever so with youth — 
to act first and think afterwards — ^to run into 
danger and difficulty and then ask counsel of older 
and wiser heads. Tell me, hast thou again of late 
visited the moor V* 

" No ! why should I ? The foolish witch wishes 
to see me no more; and I begin to think my 
betrothal to her like the pictures in the air; her 
warnings and her love are all phantasies of the 
imagination." 

" Forget not. Falcon," said the priest, " that the 
mysterious being whom thou art abusing holds for 
weal or woe thy fate, and the fate of thy house, in 
her hands, and only by following my coansel can 
she be appeased." 

"Your counsel!" replied the baron, laughing 
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scornfully. ''Your connsel has placed me in the 
power of a spiteful phantom^ a thing of air. But 
for the foolish old parchment and your advice I 
should not now have a ghost for mistress." 

Balthazar heeded not the scorn of his pupil. 
'' Bluster, my dear Falcon,^' he said calmly, *' will 
avail thee nothing. The matter is a serious one, 
indeed only conrage and wisdom can save thee. 
Auriola is angered against thee. In the flesh, or 
out of the flesh, women always remain women — 
easily offended, they are as easily appeased. Flattery 
is the surest way to their hearts — tell the ugliest of 
them she is a beauty, and she smiles, though her 
mirror tells her ' Thou liest.' Tell them the plain, 
unvarnished truth, and they hold thee for a coarse, 
uncultured clown." 

'* Well, then," asked the baron curtly, for he did 
not sympathize with Balthazar^s views about the sex 
to which Hildegard belonged, "what must be done?" 

'^ Throw the ring in the fountain and beg Auriola's 

forgiveness." 

•' Suppose she comes not ?" 

'^ Be satisfied ; that will mean she forgives thee ! 

Here is the ring; I have soldered it." 
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Falcon received the ring from the chi^lain^ and 
went once more to the golden fountain. 

The autumnal fogs and the lowering sky gave to 
the heath a more than usual gloom — not a living 
creature was to be seen — ^not a sounds save the lap 
of running water, to be heard. The moor yielded 
more than ever before to his tread ; a desolation as 
of death was around him. 

Calling, with a beating heart, upon Auriola, and 
bending over the pool, he threw in it the ring. 
Then, trembling with suppressed feeling, and a 
strange sense of fear, he covered his face with his 
hands. When he removed them, and again peered 
into thegrotto, everything was asbefore-no Auriolal 
He turned to depart, and had scarcely walked a step 
when the heavy clouds begun gradually to withdraw 
themselves towards the borders of the heath; a gleam 
of sunshine broke through the fog, and Falcon saw 
in the distance, sitting on the granite rock as when 
he first beheld her, the graceful form of the maiden 
of the moor. She was scattering from her Wendish 
pitcher water in the air, and the fluid as it fell assumed 
fantastic and garland-like shape^s. 

'' Auriola ! '' cried the baron in a trembling voice. 
The phantom beckoned him to her. 
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*' My father was right/' she said ; " all the Gott- 
mars are inconstant flatterers. Well is it for yon 
that yon have come here freely^ and called me ere 
I called yon ! Yon have kept yonr promise very 
badly, and yon will again forget it, if I do not give 
you something by which to remember me. This 
will keep from yon all evil, and prevent yon from 
being nnfaithf nl to me in spirit, as yon already are 
in heart ! *' 

With these words Anriola hung ronnd Falcon's 
neck a fairy-like chain, woven from her own golden 
hair, to which was attached a minnte casket, 
curionsly inlaid with the wings of the peacock-eyed 
and pnrple butterflies. In the casket glistened a 
single drop of water from the hannted fountain. 

''Lose or give this talisman,'* spoke Anriola, 
'' and nothing can hinder thy destruction, and the 
destruction of thy ancient race. The drop of water 
is a part of my heart, and only this symbol of my 
love can protect thee from the efiects of my father's 
curse." 

As the maiden of the moor slowly and sadly spoke 
these words. Falcon looked earnestly into her tender 
and beautiful eyes, and in that moment all his love 
for her returned in full force. She read in his conn- 
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tenance the workings of his miiid^ and after tonching 
with her cool finger his burning brow, she dipped 
her hand into the pitcher, and, blowing in her palm, 
held it np to the light. Many figures appeared, but 
no distinct picture was evolved, all were cloudy and 
illegible. 

*^ Itis nouse !'' said Auriola pensively, '' thy future 
is dark, thy fate obscure. Hadst thou still loved 
me as when by this spring I received thy first era- 
brace, so would the pictures in the air be now as 
clear as then. Fare thee well. Falcon von Gott- 
mar ! '' 

The maiden took up her pitcher, and, gliding over 
the turf to the margin of the fountain, melted inlo 
the overhanging canopy of mist. Again the ominous- 
looking clouds came between earth and sun, and the 
moor was as desolate, the silence, only broken by 
the silvery voice of the enchanted spring, as oppres- 
sive as before, and the lord of Gottmar had taken his 
last look — save one — of the haunt of the maiden of 
the moor. 

^1^ ^^ ^^ ^^ •^ *l* 

^^ Give me joy ! give me joy, Balthazar ! '' cried the 
baron, rushing into, the library where, as usual, the 
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old priest sat. '' I am saved ; Aariola has accepted 
the offered atoneinent> and the ban has passed away ! 
In this casket behold the pledge of onr reconcilia- 
tion ! Thanks to you^ my father^ I can now meet 
Hildegard at the altar withont fear/' The venerable 
chaplain raised his aged hands^ trembling with joy^ 
and solemnly blessed his beloved pupil. He saw in 
his mind's eye many years of happiness for the 
glad youth kneeling before him ; and for the house 
of Gottmar new honours and a prolonged exist- 
ence. 
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CHAPTER V. 

It was the wedding-day of the Baron von Gottmar 
and the Countess Hildegard; and there were joy 
and feasting in Teufelsberg Castle. The banqueting- 
hall was filled with guests. At one end of the table 
was a mighty boar's head; at the other a gigantic 
haunch of venison. Great horns were filled with 
ruby wine and generous old ale ; and when Count 
Benno rose to drink to the health of the happy 
pair the old rafters rung with the cheers of the 
guests and the shrill music of trumpet and kettle- 
drum. Then came the dance^ opened by the bride 
and bridegroom, whose eyes spoke to each other 
eloquent love. 

'' And all went merry as a marriage bell." 
In the rapid movement of the dance the baron's 
doublet was accidentally loosened, and the talisman. 
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flying oot^ swung between himself and Hilde- 
gard. 

'^ See ! see ! '' exclaimed the latter, ^' what a pretty 
butterfly I How can it have come here, and at this 
time of the year, too ? Let me catch it !*' 

^^ No, no ! my Hildegard,'* said the bridegroom, 
patting the casket back in its place ; '^ that is no 
butterfly, and must be touched only by me/' 

The lady looked surprisedly at her husband and 
narrowly at the talisman ; her eye caught the golden- 
haired chain. 

*^ Ah ! a chain, too ! " she cried ; *' and what beau- 
tiful hair ! What lady has given thee this keep- 
sake, this chain ? And why hast thou never 
shown it me ? Thou lovest another — cruel, unkind 
Falcon!" 

And Hildegard began to sob. 

This untoward incident greatly discomposed the 
baron. He drew his bride into the deep recess of 
an embayed window, and endeavoured to quieten 
her. 

" Promise, Hildegard, to have confidence in me and 
repress thy curiosity, and I will on my part promise 
shortly to explain all." 
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" Show me, then, what the casket contains, and 
I will repress my curiosity until — ^until to-mor- 



row/' 



'^^Po-morrow be it, then ! No ! On our journey 
to my castle shalt thou hear the story of the 
talisman ! '' 

'^ Oh ! I am unhappy to wait so long ! ^' 

'' Say not unhappy, my Hildegard, thy happiness 
is contained in this fairy casket ! '^ 

'' Let me see it ! let me see it ! '* 

Falcon touched a spring and opened the casket. 
The baroness laughed scornfully. 

'' So much care and mystery about a drop of 
water. Nofc true ; I don^t believe it ; our happiness 
cannot depend on a drop of water ! " 

^'I will tell thee all on our homeward journey. 
Come, shall we return to the dance V^ said the baron, 
offering Hildegard his arm. 

As they advanced into the room, it appeared to 
him that the scene he now witnessed was not new 
to him. The high Gothic hall, the embayed and 
pointed windows, the musicians, concealed in a cur- 
tained niche in the wall, the crowd of dancers, he 
had surely seen all before ? His thoughts went 
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back to the lone fountain on the solitary moor^ and 
he remembered witb a sense of awe and fear that he 
had now before him the realization of the fourth 
scene in Auriola^s pictures in the aii*. 

" Let us dance and be merry/^ said he, trying to 
shake off the uncomfortable feelings that oppressed 
him, and in the lively strains of music, the gladsome 
faces of the guests, the congratulations of his friends, 
and; above all, in the bright eyes of his bride, 
he quickly forgot everything but his happi- 
ness. 

Throughout the wkole of Upper Lusatia the 
winter had fairly set in, heavy snowstorms were 
frequent, travelling had become difficult, and in 
many cases impossible. Falcon was obliged to 
defer the takiag home of his bride, and he wel- 
comed — as a condemned malefactor welcomes his 
reprieve — the postponement of the promised con- 
fession to his wife; whilst she, full of curiosity 
and jealous misgivings, regarded the delay of 
tbeir journey and the satisfaction of her curiosity 
with a feeling of impatience, fast growing into 
positive anger. At length the weather mode- 
rated, and Falcon, deprived of all excuse for further 

E 
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delaj; was at last obliged to set out with his bride 
for Gottmar Castle. 

For some time after leaving Teufelsberg the two 
sat silently, side by side, in their carriage ; the one, 
hoping the promised confession would be spontane- 
ously given, the other, that it might never be 
demanded. 

Hildegard was the first to break silence. She 
begged and pressed Falcon to reveal to her the 
secret of the casket, and reminded him of his 
pledged word. 

^^ It is possible, nay probable, dear Hildegard,'* 
said the baron, ^'that the satisfaction of your curi- 
osity may endanger the very existence of both 
of us. I have promised what I ought not to 
have promised — the secret will profit thee no- 
thing. Give me back, I pray thee, my rash 
promise ! '* 

But the baroness would not give him back his 
word ; she claimed its literal fulfilment, and when 
her husband still hesitated, plied him with every 
feminine art of which she was mistress. She threat- 
ened, coaxed, and wept alternately, until in the end 
Falcon, though full of fear and misgiving, yielded. 
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and told the story of the curse of Gottmar and the 
maiden of the moor. 

Both were so absorbed, the one in telling, the 
other in hearing the strange history, that neither 
noticed the wild and fast rising storm. Hildegard 
was full of anger and jealousy — a true daughter of 
the Church, she was vexed that Falcon had not 
sought priestly aid to break the curse — she only 
regarded Balthazar as a sorcerer, and was bitterly 
jealous of Auriola, whom she looked upon as a 
beautiful witch, in love with her husband. 

Thank thee for thy confidence ! ^^ she said. 

I will not betray thy secret. Think not, how- 
ever, that I will let thee keep that witch's 
amulet 1 '^ 

" What ! '* exclaimed her husband, horrorstruck j 
"not allow me to retain this casket, this shield 
against evil ? '^ 

'^ No ! '^ answered the baroness, with flaming eyes. 
^^No unhallowed charms shall come between thee 
and me to. deprive me of thy love — give me the 
casket ! '^ 

'' It is impossible, quite impossible,'^ said Falcon.. 

"Then thou lovest me not! Thy heart is not 
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mine, it belongs to the wicked witch of the heath ; 
and I love thee not, Falcon — I hate thee ! ^' 

As the carriage advanced deeper into the forest, 
the storm waxed louder and wilder ; it howled over 
the tree-tops, swaying them to and fro, snapping 
off their huge branches, the crash of whose fall 
mingled with the rumblings of distant thunder. 

^^ Listen," said the baron, ^Ho the warning 
voice of heaven ! One of its thunderbolts would 
destroy us were I to grant thy request/' 

"Say rather, the anger of heaven is kindled 
against a husband unfaithful in heart, if not in deed, 
against the dark doings of sorcerers and witches. 
Oh ! my Falcon ! throw away that unholy gift ; trust 
for protection against the wiles of the evil one, to 
the love and prayers of thy true wife — thy own 
Hildegard.^' 

And she threw herself weeping into her husband's 
arms. He laid her head gently on his shoulder, and 
tried, by loving caresses, to soothe and pacify her ; 
he talked to her of the fatal consequences of parting 
with the casket ; she was silent, and seemed to have 
abandoned the struggle; but, woman-like, she pur- 
sued her object, if secretly, yet with unswerving 
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tenacity. Falcon was thrown off his guard ; Hilde- 
gard^s arm was round his neck. Suddenly she 
started forward, a glistening object in her hand. 

''Hildegard, Hildegard ! What hast thou done ? '' 

''Victory! it is mine!'' she exclaimed, with a 
taunting laugh, at the same time throwing the 
casket into the whirling snow. 

A deafening thunder -clap, a blinding flash of 
lightning, and the great beech-tree before them 
was on fire. The terrified horses turned round, and 
rushed off full speed through the forest \ the postil- 
lions lost all power over them. Paster and faster 
they went, the carriage rocking from side to side, 
until they came to a wide heath ; and there, by the 
light of the burning beech, could be seen the white 
form of Auriola standing by the Goldborn, holding 
on high Falcon's betrothal ring: — "Woe!" she 
cried. '' Thou hast been to thyself and to me 
untrue ! " 

" It is she ! Auriola ! Auriola ! forgive — oh ! 
forgive ! " 

She let the ring fall like a spray of light into the 
well, and herself sank slowly, slowly, after it, 
beckoning with her hand solemnly to Falcon. 
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'' What is that ? ^' called out the baron, as the 
carriage suddenly stopped. 

^' Lieber Gott 1 we are sinking in the moor, my 
lord ! '^ cried the coachman in a terrified voice. 
Falcon tore open the door, and sprang hastily on 
the ground, holding the fainting Hildegard in his 
arms. But escape was impossible ; all round, the 
moor was going down, down — slime and black mud 
were oozing and bursting upward. The horses 
sank deeper and deeper, the top of the carriage 
afforded only a moment's refuge, and in a few 
minutes all — ^horses, carriage, driver, bridegroom 
and bride had disappeared for ever. The fatal moor 
closed over them. The race of Gottmar had ceased 
to exist, and the curse of Wittekend was fulfilled. 





THE LADY OF HELFENSTEIN. 

A LEGEND OF THE ELBE. 

EARLY all the villages on the upper 
Elbe above Dresden — especially those 
picturesque ones nestling amongst 
vineyards and orchards on the right 
bank of the river — ^were once, as their names 
ending in " itz '^ denote, settlements of the Wends. 
The ancient race, absorbed by the conquering 
Teutons, has long since disappeared from this 
part of Saxony, but traces of its presence still 
linger in legend and song. 

Li the deep and narrow defile of Helfenberg, close 
to the hamlet of Neiderpoyritz, with its vineyards 
and rose-gardens, is a rocky and precipitous hill, on 
whose summit, now crowned by thickly-growing 
trees, are still to be seen the ruins of an old castle. 
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the castle of Helfenstein, by the Wendish folks 
called " Barbaricy/' or " Woman-robber Castle/' an 
appellation derived from the practice of the lords of 
the valley of carrying away maidens to their strong- 
Hold from the neighbouring villages. Many years 
ago there lived in this castle a noble knight, Count 
Hermann von Helfenstein. He was neither rich nor 
powerful, for his possessions were limited to a few 
acres of com and pasture land, sufficient wood] and 
to provide his household with winter fuel, his an- 
cestral halls, and the glen in which they were 
situated. Count Hermann went to the wars at an 
early age, where, besides winning for himself honour 
and renown, he was fortunate enough, by the ran- 
soms of prisoners and other means quite compatible 
in that age with knightly honour, to increase his 
scanty hereditary wealth. 

He was already about thirty years of age, when 
at the court of the King of Bohemia, at Prague, he 
met the Lady Sidonia. She was a dark-haired 
beauty, with bright black eyes and long drooping 
eyelashes ; her complexion was of a soft peach-like 
tint, for her home was in the sunny south. Her 
voice was sweet and low, her manner quiet and 
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gentle, but she had a brave heart, and with all her 
gentleness was fall of fire and energy. The knight 
loved her dearly, and when he brought her homo 
to Helfenstein ha gave a great feast in her honour 
to all his tenants and villagers ; for Count Hermann 
had a good heart, and was popular with the poor 
Wendish peasantry, whom he treated with a kind- 
ness and consideration which before his time they 
had never known. 

Now, Count Hermann had a brother, Conrad, a 
year or two younger than himself, and when their 
father died, Conrad, finding that his inheritance 
consisted only of his horse, his armour, and a few 
gold pieces, had gone into the world to seek his 
fortune. He travelled and fought in many lands 
and participated in many doubtful adventures. 
He served in the far East, he became a rover of 
the sea, he served in the train of a robber knight 
on the Bhine ; but he did not grow rich withal, 
and when, after the lapse of many years, he returned 
to the Elbe country, he lived with a few followers 
in a moated grange on the Borsberg, and did not 
disdain, it was said, to lift a purse on the highway 
or rob a richly -laden craft on the river. But these 
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deeds were done so cautiously, and at the same time 
so boldly, tliat direct proof of them always failed ; 
and Count Conrad was of such a violent and unscru- 
pulous nature, and was so much dreaded as an 
enemy, that no one dared openly to accuse him ; 
he treated the peasantry and poor people cruelly, 
and all the country round, from Loschwitz to Pillnitz 
and Pima, was greatly hated and feared. His 
brother alone refused to credit the stories that were 
told of Conrad's character and doings ; he would 
not believe that the brother, once his inseparable 
companion, with whom, in old times, he had rambled 
hand-in-hand through the forest searching for 
birds' nests, and climbed the steep sides of the 
valley, looking for nuts and blackberries, who used 
to boat, and bathe, and fish with him in the Elbe, 
could now be a robber and a villain. So he asked 
Conrad to his house and introduced him to his bride, 
with the appearance of whom the former was greatly 
taken, and he heartily congratulated his brother on 
his good fortune, and complimented Sidonia on her 
good looks. But the admiration was not mutual, 
and the lady of Helfenstein disliked and mistrusted 
her brother-in-law from the first moment she saw 
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him. Certainly Conrad's appearance was not cal- 
culated to win either admiration or love. He was a 
big, broad-shonldered, swash-buckler of a fellow; 
bad long red hair hanging over his shoulders, a 
red beard, and a red moustache curling fiercely 
upward; his skin was deeply freckled and sun- 
burnt, and the loss of part of one cheek and an 
eye-brow from a sword-cut, intensified his naturally 
savage and sinister aspect. Sidonia could not 
conceal from her husband the unfavourable im- 
pression she had formed of his brother, but Her- 
mann's confidence was not in the least diminished, 
and he sincerely pitied Conrad's ill luck in being 
so badly thought of, and attributed his unpopularity 
to the prejudice arising from his harsh manner and 
coarse features. 

The Count of Helfenstein was not long permitted 
to enjoy the society of his young wife. His feudal 
lord summoned him to the field, and the summons 
was one that he was bound to obey. Sidonia's grief 
was almost passionate in its intensity when the day 
arrived that was to separate her from her husband. 
It was not only that he was going into great danger 
and she might never see him again; the grief 
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naturally arising from sucli a fear was increased 
tenfold when she thought of her own lonely and 
desolate position. A foreigner, surrounded by 
strangers with scarcely one of whom she could 
exchange a single thought, alone in a gloomy castle 
in troublous and warlike times, and menaced, per- 
haps, by unknown and unseen dangers, she looked 
to the future with fear and trembling. Count Her- 
mann, who was also deeply moved, did his utmost 
to soothe and console his weeping wife. 

^^ Weep not so bitterly, my Sidonia ! '^ he said. '^ I 
hope to be not long absent ; the campaign is not 
likely to be a long one, and I will seize eagerly the 
first opportunity to return to thee, Herbert, the 
seneschal, is brave and trusty, and, if occasion arise, 
will jBght for thee to the death ; indeed, there is not 
a man in the castle who would not lay down his life 
for his beloved mistress. And I have asked Conrad 
to take heed to thy safety ; for my sake he will see 
that no harm befalls thee, my Sidonia ! ^' 

. ^^ Oh, Hermann ! 1 love not thy brother, I mistrust 
and fear him.^^ 

^^ Say not so ! though he has an ungainly form 
- and an ill-favoured face, he is my own mother's son. 
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and would, I believe, pour out for thee and me his 
very heart's blood/' 

" I hope so ; but my mind misgives me. And 
must thou really leave me, Hermann — and so soon — 
scarce three months wed ? And we were so happy ! " 
The poor lady accompanied her husband to the ferry 
over the Elbe, where he and his companions had to 
cross to the other side, on their journey westward. 
After a last, fond embrace, they parted, and Sidonia 
stood with tear-streaming eyes on the river's brink, 
long after Hermann was lost to sight in the distant 
forest. And then she walked sadly and slowly up 
the valley in the direction of Helfenstein. As she 
passed up the glen she noticed, sitting near an 
ancient well, the source of whose waters was said 
to be hidden deep down in the rocks, an old grey- 
bearded man, of peculiar and striking aspect. He 
wore the dress of a peasant, but there was in his 
whole appearance an air of intelligence and supe- 
riority that did not fail to attract the attention of 
the Countess. The stranger respectfully accosted 
her. " I ask you pardon, noble lady, but will the 
Lord Count be long absent at the wars ? " 

'^ I know not ; too long for my peace, I fear ! But 
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why do you ask, old man ? you must be a stranger 
here, your face is unfamiliar to me." 

'' I ask, noble lady, because there are those who, 
because you and your husband have dealt kindly with 
the poor and oppressed, would warn and protect you 
from danger/' 

'^ Warn me against what — what danger, and who 
are you that can offer me protection ? " asked 
nildegard, looking with astonishment at the old 
man. 

'^ I would warn you against those of your own 
name and house, who mean you ill ; watch, or evil 
will befall ! but if it do befall there are powers not 
far off who can shelter and avenge you. Beware !'' 
repeated the old man, as he disappeared down the 
narrow path leading to the well. 

Sidonia thought much of her conversation with 
the ancient stranger ; his warning made a deep im- 
pression on her mind. It evidently pointed to 
Conrad, and increased the fear and mistrust with 
which she regarded her brother-in-law. But in 
what consisted the promised assistance, and who 
were the mysterious powers on whose behalf the 
old man bad promised to protect and avenge her ? 
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The days flew rapidly by, and Hermann had been 
gone nearly a month before Conrad paid his sister- 
in-law a visit ; afterwards he came frequently, and 
wa9 most profuse in his attentions to Sidonia, much 
to the lady's annoyance, who infinitely preferred the 
seclusion of her quiet valley to the society of the 
'' red-knight,^' or ^'red-robber,'' as the Wendish 
people called him. One evening, as she sat pensively 
in her chamber, her thoughts far away with her absent 
husband, Conrad entered to her unannounced; 
his inflamed countenance, and more than usually 
boisterous manner, showing that his potations had 
been both long and deep. 

'' Sidonia," he exclaimed, dropping on one knee 
before her, '' I love you ! I can hide my feelings 
no longer; since the first moment I saw you I have 
known no peace. Be mine, Sidonia ! fly with me 
from thisplace, and in your own southern land we — " 

For a moment the Countess was too astonished to 
reply, then she rose from her seat in a whirlwind of 
indignation, her eyes aflame, all the fire of her Italian 
nature thoroughly roused. 

''Dare you, dare you, Conrad von Helfenstein, 
make such a proposal to me ? Traitor ! false brother ! 
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hound ! I, leave my husband's home, betray his 
love, break his true heart for thee ! Merciful Heaven ! 
can this treacherous,hideous wretch be my Hermann^s 
brother? Get thee gone, vile traitor, or I swear 
that I will call my people, and have thee thrown 
into the moat ! '^ 

" Sidonia ! '' 

'^Not another word! get thee gone, I say! 
Herbert ! Seneschal V' 

" Enough, my lady Countess, I go; but remem- 
ber ! you have insulted a man who was never yet 
baulked in his revenge. Look to yourself! ^' 

"Look to yourself. Lord Conrad, when your brother 
returns ! Seneschal, show this — show the Count out 
of the castle and then come to me ! '^ 

" Herbert,'' she said, when, after a few minutes, 
the old servitor returned, ''Count Hermann left 
the castle and its mistress in your charge, did 
he not ? '' 

"He did, noble lady, and I am ready to defend 
both to the death/' 

" I know it, good Herbert, I know it, and unless 
I am greatly mistaken your charge is likely ere 
long to prove no easy one. I always distrusted 
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Count Conrad^ and to-night he has thrown off the 
maak^ betrayed the trust reposed in him by my 
noble husband^ and openly insulted me. I hurled 
the insult in his teeth and defied hun ; he has gone 
away vowing revenge. Heisboldandunflcrupulong, 
and will hesitate at nothing to accomplish his object. 
Use redoubled vigilance in guarding the castle^ 
Herbert; secure well the gate and posterns^ set a 
double watch every nighty and turn the wolf-hounds 
loose in the outer court ! If, during the day, 
you see any strange men-at-arms about, let me 
know ! ** 

'' I will see that all your orders are carried out^ my 
lady. And if I might venture to give you a word of 
advice, I would urge you never to ramble unatt^ided 
beyond ear-shot of the castle. People say that Count 
Conrad has carried off more than one noble lady from 
her husband ere now." 

♦ 3|e :|e ' :|e :|e :|e 

Autumn had passed into winter — winter into 
spring — a second summer was nearly gone; yet still 
Count Hermann returned not to Helfenstein ; but a 
wandering minstrel had brought Sidonianews of her 
dear knight^ and she hoped^ ere the fast-flowing Elbe 
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was locked in the icy embrace of another winter^ to 
cast away all her cares^ and forget all her sorrows^ 
in the arms of her beloved hero. 

Conrad^ contrary to her expectations^ had offered 
her no molestation; she had never seen him since the 
hateful day on which he had confessed his dishonour- 
able love. For many months the moated grange on 
the Borsberg had been deserted^ and it was romonred 
that its owner had left the conntry for good. But 
the Countess neither forgot her fears nor abandoned 
her precautions^ for to them only did she attribute 
her hitherto immunity from outrage^ for she believed 
not that her savage brother-in-law would lightly 
forego his threatened revenge. Herbert, the senes- 
chal, did not share in his lady's continued misgivings ; 
he was fully persuaded that Conrad had departed for 
some distant land, and was so full of confidence 
that he did not always, as formerly, strictly carry 
out the regulations for the watching and guarding 
of the castle. 

One evening, as the last rays of the setting sun 
filled the glen with a rosy light, two pilgrims wended 
their way up the steep and narrow path that leads 
from Niederpoyritz to Helfenstein. An old man^ 
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with a long grey beard^ sat by the wayside, and as 
the pilgrims passed by he respectfully saluted 
them. 

'' I bid you good even, my lord pilgrims ; bring 
you news of our good Count Hermann ? Or,'' he 
added, scanning the men narrowly, '' perhaps you 
can tell us of the welfare of his brother, the Count 
Conrad?'' 

'' The foul fiend seize you ! Dog of a peasant, what 
mean you ! " and the taller of the pilgrims lifted his 
staff, as if to strike the old man, but there was a 
nameless something in the aspect and bearing of the 
latter, as he stood up and rose to his full height, 
that arrested his assailant's arm. 

'' The curse of Eadegast be upon you, false pil- 
grim, for daring to raise your hand against one of 
his people ! " said the old peasant, as he took the 
path to the spring. The pilgrims seemed consider- 
ably disconcerted. '' What means the rogue by the 
curse of Eadegast?" asked the younger of the two 
of his companion. 

'' Eadegast was one of the gods of the Wends, and 
people say that in old times he used to be worshipped 
in this valley. The old grey-beard spoke strangely. 

F 2 
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I hope none of our people have betrayed us ! But 
no ! that is impossible ; let us hasten on \" 

Helfenstein Castle was the destination of the pil- 
grims, and they were very warmly, and even greedily 
welcomed, by Herbert and his fellow-servitors. Such 
visitors were rare in the valley, and eagerly were 
they questioned as to what was going on in the 
world. They were last from Prague, they explained^ 
and were returning from a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land, to their home in Thuringia. The younger of 
the two was the chief spokesman ; his comrade, he 
said, was footsore and ailing, and on this ground^ 
and pleading also his own fatigue, he excused him- 
self from seeing the lady of the castle until the next 
morning. 

:lKi ^ ^ ^ UlL He 

Sidonia sat in her turret chamber, working by the 
light of a lamp, at her embroidery-frame. A huge 
wolf-hound couched at her side, and ever and anon 
she paused to listen to the rising wind, or to think 
more intently of her absent lord. Once she laid 
down her work, went to the casement and looked 
into the night. It was dark, though the heavens were 
cloudless, and she could scarcely distinguish the trees 
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on the rocky side of the valley opposite to her. As 
she was about to close the window, a stone, that 
appeared to come from the depths of the glen below, 
fell almost into her hand; round the stone was 
fastened a small piece of parchment. Sidonia, 
startled, and almost alarmed, eagerly unfolded the 
parchment and found inscribed on it the words— 

'' Lady, beware ! danger is near ! '' 

For many minutes the Countess stood earnestly 
scrutinizing the parchment, utterly unable to conjec- 
ture what it could portend, or from what quarter the 
danger, against which she was warned, might come. 
Conrad was away, she knew no other enemy. She 
summoned her seneschal. 

'' Has Count Conrad yet returned to the moated 
grange, Herbert ? '^ she asked. 

''No, my lady! nor do I think he is likely to 
return. Two pilgrims, on their way from the holy 
sepulchre, are now in the castle, and they say that 
Count Conrad is at Prague, and that he has taken 
service with the King of Bohemia.^' 

'' Two pilgrims ! and why were they not brought 
to me ? Bring they news of Lord Hermann ? ^' 
added Sidonia anxiously. 
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'"They are footsore and ailing^ and beg to be 
excased waiting on yonr ladyship, until morning. 
I have asked them concerning my lord, but they can 
tell naught of him/' 

^^ Be sure to let me have speech of these men 
before they depart, and see to the guarding of the 
castle as usual, good Herbert ! " 

The seneschal took his leave, and Sidonia sank 
down on her seat. The more she thought about the 
mysterious warning, the more inscrutable did it 
seem. What could it portend ? was it in any way 
connected with the warning the old peasant had given 
her in the glen ? But how had the message reached 
her ? The castle stood on a precipitous eminence, 
from the foot of which, even by daylight, no mortal 
hand could throw a stone into the inaccessible win- 
dow of her chamber. And then she remembered 
sagas of spirits and nixies, said to dwell in the valleys 
of the Elbe, and that her husband had once told her 
that in his father's time the great well was haunted. 
These thoughts kept her awake until far into the 
night, and she was only at last roused firom her 
reveries by a sudden and savage growl from the 
wolf-hound at her feet. 
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''What is it J lion^ wliat is it!'' she said en- 
couragingly. 

The dog stood np^ his whole attitude denoting the 
most intense excitement and attention^ then with 
another savage growl he bounded fiercely against 
the door. " Down, Lion ! be qniet ! '' and she opened 
the door and listened intently, still retaining the 
honnd by her side. For some minntes she could not 
distingaish a single sound, all was still. Then a 
Yiolent crash was heard, followed by the sound of 
iTampling feet, the deep baying of the chained wolf- 
hounds^ the clash of swords, the oaths and shouts of 
fierce combat. Sidonia, taking in one hand a long 
dagger, and holding in the other the lamp, her 
fiiithful Lion by her side, hastened forward in the 
direction of the tumult. As she descended the 
flight of stairs leading to the banqueting-hall, 
she encountered Herbert the seneschal, sword 
in hand, bleeding profusely from a deep wound 
in his neck. 

'' Save yourself, save yourself, my dear lady ! '' he 
cried. "The pilgrims were Count Conrad and a 
companion as wicked as himself; one occupied the 
attention of the guard, whilst the other, undetected. 
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treacherously opened the gate to their followers 
without. Hans^ Siegfried^ and Dietrich are slain. 
I fought my way through^ and come^ if it be possible^ 
to save youj if not^ at least to die for you. I have 
barred the big oaken doors behind me^ and they 
will not be easily forced/' 

But the seneschal was mistaken. As he spoke a 
ponderous beam^ urged by a score of stalwart handsj 
dashed open the massive doors^ and at least twenty 
men-at-arms swarmed into the room. 

'' Seize the Countess Sidonia^ and bring her to 
the gate I ** commanded the harsh voice of Conrad. 

''Now, Lion, now!'' said Sidonia to her dumb 
companion. The hound flew at the foremost trooper's 
throat and pinned him to the ground; the second 
was struck down by the old seneschal, and when 
the others attempted to lay hands on her, the 
Countess defended herself vigorously with her 
dagger. But all was of no avail. The faithful hound 
was pierced through and through with sword and 
spear; Herbert, overpowered by numbers, was borne 
lifeless to the ground ; the weapon of Sidonia dashed 
harmlessly against the mailed breasts of the men- 
at-arms, and she was seized and forcibly led to 
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her brother-in-laWj who waited in the outer 
court. 

'^ Now, my lady ! '' he said, '^ what think you f 
have I kept my word ? will yon again insult me, and 
trample scornfully on my proflFered love? Oh, I 
will have a sweet revenge ! '' 

Sidonia drew herself to her full height, and looked 
scornfully and indignantly at the traitor, but did 
not deign to answer him even by so much as a 
single word. 

''Mount ! '' called out Conrad to his men, ''bring 
hither my horse — ^we must away.'' 

His horse was brought, and the Count, placing 
the unfortunate Sidonia, who had almost abandoned 
herself to despair, on the saddle before him, hurried 
down the ravine. As they came opposite the well, 
a sudden gleam of light startled the horse, causing 
his rider to slightly relax his hold of the almost 
fainting Countess. Bevived by the chance of escape 
this incident seemed to afford, Sidonia made a 
great eflFort, sprang from her Captor's arms, and, 
alighting on her feet, darted rapidly down the 
rugged path to the well ; then, commending her soul 
to heaven, she plunged into its deep waters. 
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" Curse the slippery witch ! But PU be even with 
her yet/' said Conrad^ hastily dismounting. ''What 
ho there I torches and a rope — quick^ men ! Torches 
and a rope, I say ! '' 

These were soon produced^ and the Count and his 
men descended to the spring. A long drought had 
so reduced the water that its level was {bt below the 
opening of the well^ and the lights held over it 
revealed nothing but profound darkness. So the 
Count ordered one of the troopers — ^Hans Schneider^ 
a big Bavarian^ to fasten himself to the rope^ and 
then directed the man's comrades to lower him down 
gently to the edge of the water — ^told Hans to take 
a torch with him^ and that he must find and bring 
back the Countess, alive or dead. The weight of 
the Bavarian was so great that the order to '' lower 
gently'' was not easy of execution, the unfor- 
tunate trooper went down ''with a run," and before 
he could call "hold," was sent ever so many feet 
under water. It was only by the extinguishing 
of his torch that the men at the mouth of the well 
discovered what had happened, and began to haul 
upwards. When Hans emerged from his involun- 
tary bath, he swore and spluttered at a terrible rate. 
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No sooner liad he got the water out of his eyes and 
month than there rained upon his head and shonlders 
from, as it appeared to him, every part of the well, 
a perfect shower of cuflFs and blows, and he was 
pricked and pinched by unseen hands in every part 
of his body. He could not help himself in the least, 
for he was obliged to hold on to the rope like grim 
death; he roared and bellowed like a bull, and 
shouted to his comrades in the name of the Holy 
Virgin to haul him up quickly, or he would be a 
dead man. 

When Hans Schneider arrived on firm ground he 
was in a piteous plight. He streamed with water, 
alternately shivered with cold and trembled with 
fear, and his face, over which his long black hair 
hung in damp disorder, was as pale as death, 
except its principal feature — ^his nose, which 
Hans had occupied himself many years in dyeing 
a fast red. 

'' What have you seen down there, you cowardly 
vagabond, and what have you been howling about?'' 
asked Conrad in a rage, shaking his fist in the poor 
wretch's face. 

'^Seen! howling!" answered the indignant 
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Schneider. ''How conid I see anytliing when 
those fools let the rope slip and nearly drowned 
me ? I never swallowed so much water in all my 
life before^ and the water down there is cold^ 
infernally cold ! No sooner had I recovered my breath 
than I was thrashed as with a hundred cudgels — 
until I believe I have not a sound spot left in all my 
body — and pinched^ and pricked, till I verily thought 
I was turned into the devil's own pincushion ! Holy 
Virgin! how sore I am! Howl! donner und 
blitzen ! who wouldn't have howled ? '' 

''And you have not found the Lady Sidonia^ 
then, idiot?" inquired the Count, who boiling over 
with baffled rage, had paid scarcely any attention to 
the man's story. 

"I saw nobody, living or dead!'' said Hans 
sullenly. 

" Now will I descend into the well myself," ex- 
claimed Conrad. " I am not to be thus lightly foiled \ 
of one part of my revenge will I at least be certain. 
Men! six of you take your torches and fire the 
castle. Quick ! but mind, fire it thoroughly ! " 

Conrad fixing his foot, stirrup-like, firmly in a 
loop of the rope, told his men to lower him quietly 
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and slowly into the well. He strongly suspected 
that Sidonia liad fonnd a hiding-place in some cave 
or ' cleft of the rock, and he was determined to 
examine the sides of the well with the utmost care ; 
but he found his task a difficult and bootless one, 
and reached the surface of the water without having 
discovered the least trace of the object of his search. 
Holding his torch over his head, he looked long and 
earnestly into the crystal spring, but found there no 
Sidonia, and was just about to call to his men to 
draw him up, when, lo ! he perceived in the water 
beneath him pictures, as clear and distinct as a 
reflection in a mirror — scenes from his past life. A 
town taken by storm — men fighting, demon-like, in 
streets, in churches, imder the eaves of houses^- 
women fleeing, shrieking, from brutal soldiers- 
lurid fires flaming up iuto the reddened sky. A 
soldier enters a stately mansion, seizes its venerable 
owner by the throat, and demands — ^money. The 
old man pleads that his house has been already 
sacked, and his gold taken, and begs, but lq vain, 
for mercy. Another moment, and his white locks 
are dyed in his life's blood. Two men are walking 
through a forest — ^they are comrades, friends ; but 
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the one has gold, the other has none. They are 
weary, and lay down to rest and sleep nnder the 
spreading branches of an ancient oak. But only one 
of the wayfarers sleeps — sleeps soondly, tranquilly. 
The other opens his eyes, raises himself on his 
elbow, looks caref ally around, and then, drawing a 
long, bright dagger from his breast, plunges it into 
his friend^s heart, and possessing himself of the 
coveted wealth, flees into the recesses of the wood. 

The time is night — ^black clouds drift between 
earth and a humid and sickly moon. A barge is 
descending the Elbe — on one side are high rocks 
and fir-clad precipices, on the other dark forest. 
A boat full of armed men puts ofE from the shore— 
a lazy watch is kept on the barge, and the pirates 
board her without opposition ; the steersman is cut 
down, and as the scanty and surprised crew come 
on deck, each one of them is murdered, and his 
body cast into the flowing river. Then the barge is 
rifled, and the pirates, rapidly rowing to the opposite 
bank, are speedily lost to sight in its rocky 
fastnesses. 

Conrad was speechless with horror; his teefli 
chattered with fear, heavy drops of perspiration 
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stood on his brow, and when lie saw yet another 
scene — ^the heavy and bloated corpse of a man— 
that man himself suspended in the water^ his 
hold on the rope relaxed^ and with a terrible C17 
he fell headlong into the deep waters of the 
well. 

When the troopers above heard the cry, and felt 
that their leader had gone — whether into the water 
or carried off by some evil spirit, they knew not— 
they fled in terror from the place, and moimting 
their horses in hot haste, made off with all speed. 
As the last trooper disappeared down the glen, 
vivid flames shot into the darkness from the windows 
and loopholes of Helfenstein Castle. 

^^^y ^^V %^# %^# 4^^ 4^^ 

^^^fc ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ 

Scarcely, next morning, had the san appeared 
above the Bohemian hills, when a number of horse- 
men, crossing the Elbe at Pillnitz, rode rapidly 
down the right bank of the river, in the direction of 
Niederpoyritz. One of them, more eager than the 
rest, oatstripped his companions, and patting his 
horse to speed, galloped swiftly np the ravine of 
Helfenberg. When he came within sight of the 
blackened, and still smoking, ruins of the castle, he 
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pulled up Iiis horse^ stopping as suddenly as if he 
liad been turned into stone. 

^' My God 1 What is this V^ said Hermann von 
Helfenstein. 

A deep groan proceeded from the thick under- 
wood by the way side. The County dismounting, 
sought out the spot whence the dismal sound 
proceeded^ and found his fidthftd seneschal, Herbert, 
covered with wounds, faint, and almost dying. The 
old servitor told his sad story, and how, though left 
for dead by Conrad^s troopers, he still retained 
enough life to crawl from the burning castle, and 
hide himself where his master had discovered him. 
Of Sidonia he could give no account, except Uiat 
she had been carried off by Conrad, or his men. 
Hermann was overwhelmed, dazed, stupefied; he 
refused to believe his own eyes, his own ears. 

'^I cannot, cannot believe it!'' he said. ^'And 
yet it must be true ; you would not lie to me, good 
Herbert. And there, before me, is my ruined 
home ! And Conrad, my brother Conrad, has done 
this, you say ? Oh, it is impossible. I loved him, 
Herbert ! His mother was my mother, we had the 
same father, we used to sleep in one bed with our 
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arms round each other^s necks, and sport hand in 
liand in this very valley. I clung to him and loved 
him still, when all others hated him. And now, 
now, he has destroyed our old home, slaughtered 
my faithful servants, and, cruellest of all, robbed 
me of my wife, my Sidonia ! Life is no more for 
me»'' 

Hermann covered his face, and groaned aloud. 
When after a few minutes he looked up, his 
countenance was pale and stem, and a fierce light 
glittered in his dark eyes. He turned and addressed 
his companions, who had by this time overtaken 
him. 

" Gentlemen, I promised you warm welcome and 
good cheer at Helfenstein. I can now offer you 
only blackened walls and smoking rafters ! A foul 
and treacherous deed has been committed. The 
Countess, my wife, has been carried off by a wretch 
who was, but is no longer, my brother. I must 
either rescue or avenge her. What say you, sirs ? 
will you be my helpers in this?'' All eagerly 
assented, and expressed their readiness to follow 
Hermann to the death. 

^' To horse^ then, my friends ! '' he exclaimed. 
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''We mast at once to tlie moated grange on the 
Borsberg ! '' 

'' Stay I '^ said a deep voice in his ear. '' Thy 
wife is in safety^ and Count Conrad is not at the 
moated grange/' 

Hermann turned in astonishment — ^he found him- 
self confronted by an aged peasant, with a long grey 
beard. 

"Thy wife is in safety," repeated the latter; 
" follow me ! " 

There was that in the old man's manner which 
commanded confidence, and signing to his com- 
panions to await his return, the Count followed 
him across the valley. His guide led him, by a 
narrow and little frequented path, to an opening in 
the rocks, the entrance to a short and narrow cavern, 
overhung, and concealed from view, by trees and 
brushwood. 

Inside the cavern, sleeping peacefully on a 
couch of leaves and fir branches, lay— Sidonia! 
The old man, stooping down, touched her gently on 
the forehead; she opened her eyes, and gazed won- 
deringly around. The next mojnent her eye caught 
that of her husband. 
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'' Hermann ! '* 

'' Sidonia ! '' 

And they were clasped in a loving embrace. 

Then they asked each other the same question — 
'' How came you here ? " Her story was soon told. 
She remembered plunging into the well, feeling 
that death itself was preferable to the tender mercies 
of Conrad, and she remembered little more. There 
was a vague recollection of a vaulted chamber, a 
soft couch, the carefiil tending of two beautiful 
maidens, and the kind attentions of a stately and 
strangely attired old man, floating through her mind; 
but whether it was a dream or a reality who could tell ? 

" Oh I tell me if you can,^' said Sidonia to the 
old man, "how I was saved, and whom I must 
thank for my preservation from death, or worse 
than death.'' 

''Seek not to know, lady. But if you would 
show your gratitude, continue, as you have hitherto 
done, to deal tenderly with the Wendish people. 
I told you, my lord Count, that your brother was 
not at the moated grange on the Borsberg. If you 
would find him, search in yonder well where the 
Countess Sidonia so narrowly escaped death.'' 

g2 
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And before the surprised Hermann could reply, 
the mysterious old man had disappeared. Bopes 
were procured, the well dragged, and Christian 
burial given to the body of Conrad von Helfen- 
stein. 

3ie 3ie 9ie He 

During the winter Hermann and Sidonia, so 
happily and wonderfully restored to each other, 
found shelter at Pirna, near which place the Em- 
peror had made the Count a grant of land in con- 
sideration of his services in the war. When the 
bright spring weather came round again they paid 
a visit to the valley of Helfenberg, and, as they 
walked hand in hand up the path they knew so well, 
they talked over their plans for the restoration of 
their old home. As they talked they were silently 
joined by the old peasant. " Restore it not, restore 
it not I '^ he said. '^ The place is unlucky ; let the 
ruin ever remain a ruin, in memory of a wife^s devo- 
tion and a brother^s crime ! " - 

Hermann and Sidonia took the advice of their 
mysterious friend, and the Castle of Helfenstein 
remains a ruin to this day. 



THE PRIEST, THE FAIRY, AND DOCTOR HORN. 




MOTHER sat in her cottage, watching 
with tender and anxious eyes the 
cradle of her month-old babe; the 
rays of the setting sun filled the little 
room with soft and golden glow, and shone like an 
aureole round the child^s brows. As the mother 
watched, she prayed. Four other children whom she 
had borne had one after the other drooped and 
died, and now she besought the Holy Virgin that 
this, her only one, might be spared to her, and she 
vowed if her prayer were heard to bring him up in 
the fear of God, and that his life should be devoted 
to the church. '^Thou, who hast thyself a son,'' she 
said, ''who hast felt a mother's pain and a mother's 
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love, forgive my importunity and pity my weakness, 
and if this poor child should not have strength and 
constancy to withstand the temptations of the world, 
and the wiles of the evil one, send to him, I beseech 
thee, a guardian angel to guide, protect, and 
comfort him!^' 

The little Albrecht smiled in his sleep as the 
trembling mother finished her humble, unambitious 
prayer. In the cottage all was still ; outside, the only 
sounds were the sweet music of the mill-stream, and 
the drowsy hum of the old mill. The setting sun 
crowned the distant hills with crimson glory, filling 
the deep valleys for a moment with rosy laughter ; 
and as Gertrude gazed with awe and wonder on the 
scene she became conscious that a shape — a being 
not of this world — was near her. Gradually the 
apparition grew more distinct ; and there stood 
before her in the gloaming, the most beautiful crea- 
ture her eyes had ever seen. The face of this 
unearthly visitant was all innocence and purity, 
her eyes all love ; round a robe that sparkled like 
sun-lit sea foam, was clasped a broad girdle of gold, 
studded with lustrous pearls ; a veil, fine as spider's 
web, floated over her shoulders, and masses of 
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golden brown hair clustered over a noble god-like 
brow. 

^' Holy Virgin ! who art thou ? ^^ cried Gertrude, 
terrified, and trembling in every limb. 

'' Not an evil being, dear Gertrude ! I come to 
tell thee that thy prayer has been heard, that thy 
petition will be granted.'' 

'' Art thou an angel ? '' and Gertrude knelt on the 
cottage floor. 

'' Consider me one, if thou wilt, and take heed of 
what I am about to tell thee,'' answered the 
mysterious stranger in a voice sweet as the night- 
ingale's song. '' Thy son will live, and that which 
thou hast vowed for him must be done, or great 
evil will befall thee and him. He belongs to heaven 
and holy church, and thine the task to train him for 
his high vocation. Thy fears are not groundless, he 
will be exposed to great dangers and temptations. 
Receive this talisman ! — during thy son's future life 
it will guard him from harm — ^in thy motherly care 
I place it, and when thy boy is old enough to take 
upon himself [priestly vows, place it in his hands ; 
explain to him its source and its value ; and tell him 
that so long as the talisman is his, so long will he 
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be kept in the path of religion and virtue and made 
strong to withstand the world, the flesh, and the 
devil. And now fare thee well, Gertrude, be happy, 
doubt not, and never regret that thou has devoted 
to heaven and its service that which is dearest to 
thee on earth ! '' 

With these words the '^angeP' presented the 
talisman to Gertrude, who, as she took it, pressed 
the hand of her mysterious visitor to her lips, but 
shrunk in dismay from its icy coldness. Then the 
radiant stranger melted slowly from view, a fleecy 
vapour floated through the open window, hovered 
for a moment over the water lilies in the mill-stream^ 
and sunk beneath its waters. 

Gertrude looked at the talisman. It had the 
appearance of a tiny locket of lapis-lazuli, with 
silver clasps and a silver back; on its front was 
the representation of a spring, surrounded by willows 
and groups of the silvery birch, and at each corner 
was depicted a water lily. In the spring, Gertrude 
recognized a spot well known in the neighbour- 
hood ; it was famous for the purity, clearness, and 
abundance of its water, water that even in the 
hottest and driest of summers was never known to 
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£sdl or diminisli. And becanse of certain strange and 
pliantom-like figures, that of tendon moonlight nights^ 
were seen hovering about it, the place had received 
the name' of Fairy^s Well. After a careful examina- 
tion of the locket, she essayed to open it, but the 
attempt was fruitless ; the clasps were as firm and 
unyielding as iron; and full of wonder, not unmixed 
with doubt, she placed the strange gift carefully in 
the chest that contained her most cherished pos- 
sessions — her wedding dress, her marriage lines, 
memorials of the four little ones whom she had 
lost. Then again sitting down by the cradle 
she looked long and lovingly at the still slumber- 
ing babe, until lulled by the monotonous clack 
of the mill-wheel and the soft murmuring of the 
brook, she herself sunk into a deep and dreamless 
slumber. 

*^^ ^^m ^^ ^^? ^^# 

^^ ^^ ^^ ^m* ^^ 

Tears rolled on. Gertrude was now a widow, her 
husband the miller had died, leaving to her the mill 
and the cottage. She carried on the business with 
the help of a manager, her honesty and gentleness 
won for her general esteem, and the mill had more 
custom than ever. Albrecht was a well-grown lad. 
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industrions at school and energetic at play^ lie was 
full of love for his mother, and showed not the least 
reluctance to adopt the profession for which she 
destined him. His chief happiness consisted in 
rambling about the hills and valleys that surrounded 
his home; many of these were said to be haunted, 
but the lad was of a fearless disposition, and he 
cared little for the frequent stories he heard of nixy, 
kobald, and elf. The most prominent frequenter of 
the country side, of the hobgoblin sort, was a 
certain Doctor Horn, and a very curious character 
he was. Many theories as to his precise nature were 
current. Some said he had been a schoolmaster, 
and was suffering the punishment due to the 
cruelties he had inflicted on his pupils, others that 
he was a priest who had broken his vows, others 
again that he was a philosopher who had meddled 
with forbidden arts and tried to be learned beyond 
what was written. But most people thought he was 
the devil himself, who walked about partly for his 
own pleasure, and partly with the object of entrap- 
ping any poor mortal who might be stupid or 
unwary enough to listen to his specious talk. The 
habits, the appearance, and the costume of Doctor 
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Horn were equally remarkable. He was the very 
opposite of an ordinary ghost ; the time he most 
liked to show himself was in the middle of the day, 
he particularly affected hot, shiny weather, and 
was oftenest seen on the side of a hill, in the neigh- 
bourhood of a footpath, that came thereby to be 
called "Doctor Hom^s walk/' He was never known 
to wear a hat. A thatch of thick raven-black hair, 
through which projected a pair of stumpy horns, 
covered his head ; his eyes were green, and his face 
expressed a strange combination of devilry, cynicism, 
and sardonic humour. He wore a black roundabout 
jacket, from the collar of which hung behind him a 
thick golden tassel ; his nether limbs were encased 
in thick crimson breeches, and he wore one yellow 
top-boot. Only one, because his right leg was short 
by the knee, and from its stump protruded a very 
lively-looking adder, which after taking a couple of 
turns by way of garter round the perfect leg, 
carried its head to the level of the waistband of its 
master's breeches, and by its shrill hissing always 
heralded his approach. In his right hand the 
Doctor carried a long alpenstock, on the top of 
which he had placed as ornament, a skull, that never 
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for a moment intermitted the smoking of a long cigar 
— ^a cigar tliat always remained "in/' and never 
grew less. 

Though Albrecht had often heard of this eccen- 
tric being, he did not meet him until he was nearly 
sixteen years old. One bright summer morning, 
there being no school that day, he set off for a long 
walk. After crossing the valley, through which 
winds the foaming Mandau, he leisurely mounted 
the opposite hill, for the sun was hot and the path 
steep. All at once he heard the hissing of a snake, 
and, turning round, saw before him the famous 
Doctor Horn. Tho doctor particularly prided him- 
self on his politeness, and liked to make his" greet- 
ings in the language of diplomacy and courts. 

" Bonjour, monsieur ! '* he said, seizing with his 
left hand his black hair, and raising his head clean 
off his shoulders, at the same time gracefully in- 
clining his body. " A nice warm day ; beautifully 
fine for a walk ! ^' 

Now Albrecht had heard so many stories about 
Doctor Horn, had so often expected to meet him, 
and was naturally of so bold a spirit that the en* 
counter neither greatly surprised nor frightened 
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hiuii and though the doctor's method of salatation 
was certainly rather startling, the lad stood his 
ground and answered without hesitation. 

'' Well, it is rather warm, and I am sure you must 
feel very hot and uncomfortable with that black 
jacket, those thick breeches, and your big boot. 
I know I should be. And are you not tired walking 
over the hills with one leg ? '' 

'' And so I don't frighten you, my boy ! Good ! 
I like that ! Most people, lads especially, run when 
they see me ; run, ah ! ah ! as if the devil were after 
them. Poor devil ! he is a very convenient scape- 
goat for men to lay their sins on ; plenty of fish 
come into his net though, without invitations even. 
The fools fancy I want to entangle them in their 
talk \ not very difficult, I should think, considering 
the very little wit many of them are blessed with. 
And you think I am likely to be hot and tired ? 
Well, I can stand heat j I am used to it, and, in 
fact, rather like it. When I begin to feel tired, I 
lay down and rest, or mount my horse and have a 
gallop of a hundred miles or so.'' 

'' Your horse ! " interrupted Albrecht, who was 
himself very fond of a ride ; ^' what sort of one is 
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he, and where do you keep him ? Is he black — ^lik© 
—like—'' 

'' Don't hesitate \ out with it ! Like me ? Yes ; I 
am rather dark-complexioned, but I don't like a 
black horse for all that ; I never saw a real good 
one of that colour. No \ my favourite steed is a 
magnificent ' flea-bitten ' grey. I fetched him my- 
self from the stables of the Prophet at Mecca. I 
can see you are fond of horses; you should see 
Starlight^ to look at him is joy, to ride him is 
ecstasy. One of these nights you shall go a-hunting 
with us, and then — '' 

" Hunting at night ! how can you hunt in the 
dark ? '' interrupted the boy. 

'' The best time, Albrecht ; the best time. It's 
far better fun, far wilder sport, timi hunting by 
day." 

" But how do you stick on ? " 

'^ The easiest thing in the world. My little wife " 
— here he pointed to the snake — "twists herself 
round both my legs and Starlight's body, and as 
he never stops at anything, never stumbles or falls, 
we go like the wind, over hedge and ditch, river 
and moor, and the darker the night the better. 



I 
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Tliere is not half tHe excitement when you see 
everything before you. But I forget; all this is 
nothing to you, Albrecht ; you are destined to wear, 
nofc the scarlet coat of the huntsman, but the black 
frock of the priest/* 

" Yes \ I am going into the church/* 

" Don't you think you are making a mistake, my 
boy ? There is more in the world than you have 
Her dreamed of, pleasures and glories of whose 
very existence you are ignorant. The fierce excite- 
ment of war, the intoxicating smiles of beauty, 
ambition, fame, sunny lands, and enchanted seas; 
all these you are casting away. But you are a 
brave lad, and if ever you want anything, or desire 
to throw off the heavy burden that mother church 
may one day impose upon you, come to me.** 

*' How shall I find you ? Are you always about 
here ? ** asked Albrecht. 

'^ You must give the call. Come, little woman, 
teach him the call.** 

The snake gave a loud and prolonged hiss, which 
Albrecht had no difficulty in imitating. 

'' Good ! now let me to persuade you to abandon 
this notion of entering the church; let your youth 
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have its fling ; say to your mother that yon have 
changed your mind/' 

''6od forbid !'' said Albrecht^ hastDy pulling 
from his bosom and kissing the crucifix, which he 
was never without. '' It would break her heart.*'* 

At the words " Grod forbid,'' and the sight of the 
crucifix, the snake hissed venomously, the doctor 
turned hurriedly away, and fieeing precipitately 
down the mountain, vanished among the trees of 
the forest. 

Albrecht returned slowly and thoughtfully to the 
mill, pondering deeply over his adventure, won- 
dering much who Doctor Horn could be, and what 
that world was of which he was so ignorant. But 
he told no one, not even his mother, what had 
happened to him, and as the time had arrived when 
he must read and study very earnestly, the recollec- 
tion of the interview gradually faded from his mind, 
and became at last as vague and shadowy as a 
dream. 

He took his vows, and on the same day his 
mother gave him the talisman, told him its use, 
and how and when she had received it. Then the 
overjoyed Gertrude, deeply thankful that the great 
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object of her life was accomplished^ solemnly blessed 
W son ; for her health was failings and she knew 
that her days were not long. 

Albrecht received the j^pointment of chaplain in 

a small isolated village, not far from the mill, but 

before he was installed in his new office, his dear 

mother died ; so the business had to be given up, 

the mill sold^ and the young priest was left alone 

in the worlds without one relative, and with scarcely 

a single friend. He felt very lonely, his charge was 

a small one, and consisted exclusively of ignorant 

peasants, with whom he had no ideas in common, 

and .the restrictions of his position weighed heavily 

npon him. It seemed only the other day that he 

was a schoolboy, ranging the hills as free as a wild 

oolt, and now he was fenced in between the narrow 

boundaries of decorum and propriety. He must be 

a pattern to his people, an example to the world ; 

all his proceedings were criticized, his every action 

watched and commented on. And he was shut out 

from the enjoyments of his age ; no young man 

chose him as companion, no girl mocked him with 

merry glances, nay, even when he met in his walks 

a happy band of youths and maidens, all laughter 
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was hushed^ and as they passed by and reverently 
saluted the priest every face put on an aspect of 
gravity. When he looked in his mirror, he almost 
cursed his black frock, his hideous cap, and his 
smooth shaven face. 

He sought to pacify his perturbed spirit by a 
more devoted attention to his religious duties and 
ghostly functions. He prayed, he read day and night 
the lives of the Fathers and histories of saints and 
holy martyrs ; but these well-meant efforts were all in 
vain, his unrest increased, the agitation of his mind 
became almost uncontrollable. He thought of Doctor 
Horn, of his promises of help, and of his description 
of the careers he had renounced; and so intense 
was the feeling of despair that filled his soul that 
he was on the point of seeking out tliat strange, and 
possibly evil being, when he suddenly remembered 
the talisman, the gift of his beloved mother. Until 
that moment her death and subsequent events had 
driven recollection of it from his memory. He 
took the locket from the chest in which, on receiv- 
ing it from his mother, he had carefully placed it. 
To. his great surprise he founds faintly but legibly 
inscribed on the back of the talisman, words that he 
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had assaredly never before seen, and of which his 
mother had made no mention to him. They ran 
thus: — 

" WotJdst my hidden secret know ? 
Then to the fairy f onntain go ! 
At the witching honr of night, 
Ope me by the pale moonlight ! " 

When he had read, he placed the mysterious little 
thing to his lips — ^the effect was magical. He felt 
soothed and comforted, a sense of perfect peace 
dwelt in his soul, his heart ceased its rebellious 
b^tings, his flushed fisMse resumed its wonted ex- 
pression; and he devoutly thanked heaven for so 
great a mercy. Two nights hence the moon would 
shine at the midnight hour, and Albrecht determined 
to visit the fairy's well, and unravel the mystery of 
the talisman. 

In the meantime hfe could scarcely restrain his 
impatience and curiosity, otherwise he was calm, 
happy, and even joyful. At the stroke of eleven he 
started on his journey, the locket securely fastened 
round his neck, and placed on his heart. 

He had an hour^s good walking before him, and 

H 2 
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his way led him through the valley, and along the 
foot of the hill on which many years before he had 
met Doctor Horn. As the young priest strode 
rapidly forward, picking his way by the light, of 
the now almost full moon, an unusual, but not 
altogether unfamiliar, sound fell on his ear — 
the loud hissing of a snake — and the next instant 
he saw on the slope above him the well-remem- 
bered figure of the doctor himself, and heard his 
harsh voice. 

" Hallo ! Whither away so fast, Mr. Chaplain ? 
Won^t you stop and speak to an old friend? 
Why did you not come to me a couple of days 
since ? I know you thought of me. You would have 
been quite welcome to any poor assistance I could 
render. Come with me now, and you shall see 
Starlight! To-morrow night we shall have a 
glorious chase ; join us, and you shall have the best 
mount mortal man ever rode. You won't ? Oh ! you 
prefer to get your death of cold sitting by the well 
yonder, and embracing, perhaps, a damp fairy. 
Well, there!)B no accounting for tastes, you know, 
and-" /..- ^ ,'' /4llQ(^P\^, 

But Albrecht heard no more. He gathered bis 
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skirts about Iiim^ and rushed towards the fountain. 
The "Fairy's Well'' had its source high up in the 
mountain^ whence a small subterranean stream^ 
descending into the valley with considerable velo- 
city^ had hollowed out a cavernous space^ and this^ 
overhang with rocks^ half concealed by trees^ and 
festooned with ivy and honeysuckle^ formed the 
fountain. Before it was a small^ almost circular 
meadow^ kept ever fresh and green by the rill of 
crystal water that bubbled constantly from the well. 
Hie meadow was encircled^ and nearly hidden^ by a 
thick belt of willows and silver birch trecs^ and in 
front of the well two noble old beeches formed a 
natural harbour. In this sequestered grove, and on 
the border of the fountain, Albrecht seated himself. 
Taking out his talisman he held it in the rays of 
the refulgent moon, and as the yellow sheen illu- 
mined the lapis-lazuli and burnished silver, of which 
it was composed, the locket opened in his hand. 
Inside was a minute but beautiful water lily; it 
expanded as the priest gazed, and its petals quivered 
in the moonbeams. The lilies in the fountain 
swayed to and fro ; and there slowly floated up- 
ward from the water a maiden form of wondrous 
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beauty. Her face was pale and rather moumfiil, 
bat the dark and liquid eyes were full of tenderness 
and love. Wild flowers were twined in her black 
hair, her graceful and flowing figure was enveloped 
in a cloud of the finest gauze, her hands and arms 
were bare, and on her tiny feet she wore slippers of 
coral, set with amethysts and pearls. 

Albrecht was so astoiushed at this apparition that 
until she addressed him, in the sweetest of silvery 
voices, he could neither speak nor move; then^ 
moved by an uncontrollable impulse, he seized her 
in his arms, embraced her, and seated her near him 
on the edge of the fountain. 

^^Who art thou, strange being?'' he said, ''and 
why dost thou lead me into temptation ? '' 

" Thou art mistaken, Albrecht ! I lead thee from, 
not into, temptation. I will keep thee front evil. I am 
thy guardian spirit, thy good angel, and thy beloved. 
So long as thou art here, so long as the talisman is 
thine, I belong to thee. I am neither a mortal, as 
thou art, nor a ghost, as some are, but a nymph, a 
fairy; and if thou wilt believe in me, and be true to 
me, I can watch over and protect thee. I can chase 
away thy evil thoughts, and make thy life tranquil 
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and happy. This function once fulfilled, my mission 
on earth will be at an end, and I may join the spirits 
of my people who are amongst the blest/' 

'' 1 thank thee for thy love and thy aid, beautiful 
nymph. But by what name shall I know thee, and 
think of thee ? '' 

By the one tliat best pleases thee/' 
Nay ! it is not for me to bestow a name on my 
good angel/' 

'^ Well, then, as I am so fond of the moon, and can 
only meet thee when he lights this comer of the 
earth, and as my power always waxes and wanes as 
he waxes and wanes, call me Luna ! " 

''A sweet name! I shall remember it in my 
prayers. Ah ! Luna, thou has done well to choose a 
priest for thy mortal lover. I am sealed to the 
church ; no earthly love, no daughter of man, no wife 
or child can come between thee and me. And thy 
love, pure and elevating, free from human dross, 
will strengthen me to conquer my own weakness 
and for the performance of my spiritual duties." 

'^True, my Albrecht ! but thou must know that 
though my heart, and such love as it is permitted 
for nymph to have for mortal, are thine, my power 
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and my influence are limited^ so that there are times 
and seasons when thou must rely on thy own 
strength. In dark and stormy weather, when the 
ruler of night hides his face from the earth, my 
power, but not my love, sinks almost into nothing- 
ness. Then, Albrecht, must thou watch and pray, 
for evil beings wiU seek to destroy thy soul.'' 

'* Who are these evil beings, Luna, and why are 
they provoked against me ? '' 

'^ Mainly because thou hast the love of the blessed 
Virgin, and art under the protection of our fairy 
world. That thou art a priest is nothing, there are 
thousands of priests who seek, rather than avoid 
temptation, and the father of lies has amongst them 
some of his choicest spirits. But the destruction of 
one chosen of Mary, loved and guarded by Luna, 
would be indeed a triumph for the nether world ; 
and its denizens will only cease their plottings with 
thy earthly life. Yet fear not, dear Albrecht, thy 
soul shall never be theirs. But never forget ! if thou 
shouldst ever distrust my love or doubt my power, 
thy danger will be great.'' 

And then the beautiful nymph gave Albrecht high 
and noble counsel — ^pointed out to him the unreason 
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of his mental rebellion against his holy calling— 
reminded him of the enormous power for good or 
evil wielded by priestly hands, and by the church 
whose servant and soldier he was. She told him 
how, by study and thought, he might some day rise 
high in the ranks of the churches hierarchy, and how 
much more subtle, far-reaching, and durable, was 
their influence who direct the faith and modify the 
belief of mankind than that of soldiers and statesmen 
who control only brute strength and command out- 
ward obedience. 

In this strain she talked on hour after hour, her 
lovely head cushioned on Albrecht^s shoulder, her 
sweet and intellectual face turned upward towards 
the paling moon. Silence followed, a sense of ex- 
quisite lanquor fell over Albrecht, and just as the 
young god of the morning lifted his glorious crest 
above the orient hills, he felt Luna melt from his 
arms, a silvery cloud hung over the well and disap- 
peared amongst the lilies, and the priest was alone 
with the gentle soughing of the balmy breeze and 
the music of running water. 

During the whole of the summer and autumn 
Albrecht continued his nocturnal visits to the Fairy's 
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Well, and liis sweet communings with Luna, whose 
influence over him was all for good. He became 
more useful and active amongst his people, visited the 
sick more assiduously, comforted the afflicted, and 
succoured out of his sufficient, though modest, means, 
the widow and the fatherless. This work added to 
his happiness, as well as to his popularity with his 
parishioners, and increased the respect in which they 
held him. He studied too, and when he could not 
find on his own shelves, or those of his neighbours, 
the books he required, he made journeys to Dresden 
or to Meissen, where he generally succeeded in 
buying or borrowing the books he wanted. 

This sort of life went on until winter, when his 
meetings with Luna became gradually fewer, and 
their duration shorter, and before the nights had 
reached their greatest length, the nymph had ceased 
to answer to his call, and came no more to the fairy 
fountain. His spirit was again perturbed, his mind 
fiill of unrest, and when he thought of Luna^s warn- 
ing, his soul was overwhelmed with despair ; for he 
feared that his good angel had been overcome by 
the evil beings who sought his destruction, and that 
he was left to his fate. 
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One night, filled with despondent and uneasy 
thoughts, and too impatient to wait for the full 
moon, he wandered to the old trysting-place. As 
he approached the grove the wind wailed mournfully 
through the trees, drowning the voice of the fairy 
rill, and the night was so dark that notwithstanding 
the gleam of an occasional star, he was close to the 
edge of the fountain before he saw, leaning against 
one of the tall beeches, the well-remembered figure 
of — Doctor Horn ! 

^' Bon soir. Monsieur Albrecht ! *' said he to the 
astounded priest. '^ You did not expect to meet me 
here. I certainly do not often include the I^iry^s 
Well in my regular walk, but I was fearfully thirsty 
and came down the mountain to drink of the en- 
chanted water. And I am really grateful for the 
fortunate ctance — the opportune thirst, eh ! — which 
has procured mo the pleasure of this unexpected 
meeting. Because I want to talk to you, to remon- 
strate with you, my dear boy, about your conduct, so 
unbecoming a chaplain.*' 

^^ My conduct ! unbecoming ! What do you mean, 
Herr Doctor ? '' 

^' Come now, none of that feigned ignorance. 
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you sly rogue I Do you suppose I don^t know of 
the very unclerical life you have been leading ? 
Meeting a pretty girl night after night in this grove ! 
I don't pretend to be a moralist, and no one has ever 
accused me of being strait-laced. But hang it ! a 
priest in whom I take a strong interest to go on in 
this way is more than I can stand. If you had chosen 
to fall in love with a woman of earthly mould, I should 
rather applaud your spirit and your independence of 
those absurd restrictions men call vows. But an 
elf, a fairy, fie ! Suppose now I were to inform 
your bishop of your philanderings with this precious 
Luna ? " 

*^ Not a word against Luna, if you please,'* broke 
in Albrecht impetuously. '^ She is — '' 

^^ Oh ! I know what she is quite well. I will 
speak of her afterwards. But about the bishop, are 
you aware what would happen to you if he knew as 
much as I know ?'' 

^^ I am not sure,'' answered Albrecht hesitatingly. 

^^ You would be burnt at the stake as false priest, 
wizard, and dealer in forbidden arts ! " 

This was a contingency that had never previously 
occurred to Albrecht, yet he could not deny its 
possibility, and answered nothing. 
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*' Never fear, my boy, I am not the man to betray 
yoTi,*^ resumed the doctor. "And the nymph for 
whom you risk so much, do you expect her to- 
night ?'' 

^^ Assuredly ! I will call her the moment the 
moon is visible, and she will come/^ 

'^Try, then, there he is; the black cloud that 
concealed him is drifting to leeward. Produce your 
talisman/' 

Albrecht drew the locket from his bosom — ^he 
opened it, but though the azure stone gave out a 
slight sparkle as the moonlight glanced upon it, the 
lily made no sign of life, and echo alone answered 
the agitated priest's repeated summons. 

Doctor Horn laughed mockingly. 

''It is my own fault,'' said Albrecht; "the talis- 
man has power only when the moon is full — in three 
nights hence—" 

" Try again, and you will be equally disappointed. 
You don't know elfin nature as I know it. Tour 
beautiful nymphs do not enjoy the rigour of our 
northern winters. They fly with the swallows and 
return with the spring. The lovely Luna is, I doubt 
not, at this moment in sunny Spain, or fragrant 
Italy, bewitching some proud hidalgo, or laughing 
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in the beard of a grave woi*sliipper of the pro- 
phet/' 

''It is false! false as hell I Thou liest, foul- 
mouthed fiend V* axdaimed Albrecht passionately. 

'' Oh ! the conceit does not please your reverence ; 
you grow choleric, and call hard names. Never 
mind, if you won't believe me you will believe your 
own senses one of these days. Come ! it is cold and 
stupid, let us have a little game — cards and dice — ' 
nothing serious, merely 'pour jpobsser le temps. I have 
the imj4ements at hand.'' 

"No, I thank you,'' said Albrecht coldly. ''I 
am going home. And I just desire to say. Doctor 
Horn, that, inasmuch as I have never interfered 
with you, or crossed your path, except once, unwit- 
tingly, many years ago, I shall be glad if you will 
keep out of my way, and mind your own business." 

'' Nonsense, boy. I only desire to do you good, 
and prevent these deceitful feiries imposing upon 
you, and leading you into mischief. I will prove 
what I say. You expect that three nights hence, 
when the moon is at full, Luna will respond to your 
summons. If she does — ^good ! I will never more 
speak to you or trouble you with my advice, unless 
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you seek me. If the nymph comes not, however, 
promise to play with me one game, here by the 
fountain — only one. No stakes, mind ! No risking 
of your precious soul — ah ! ah ! idl for loye ! ^' 

^' I promise.^' 

" Good ! I meet you here on — let me see. Yes, 
on Sunday, an hour past midnight. That will leave 
you enough time to amuse yourself with shouting for 
your elfin sweetheart. Good night. I wish your 
reverence pleasant dreams. Ah ! ah ! '' 

Thus sayiAg, his satyr-like laugh ringing through 
the grove, the doctor, with the aid of his queer 
alpenstock, mounted the rocks with great celerity, 
and Albrecht, a prey to contending feelings, and 
oppressed with serious misgivings, returned to his 
solitary home. His dreams that night were not 
pleasant. 

The three days that followed his interview with 
Doctor Horn were for Albrecht most wretched. 

The twin demons of jealousy and mistrust were 
tearing him in pieces. Could it be that there was 
truth in the strange doctor's insinuations, that he 
had been merely the sport and plaything of Luna — 
that instead of being his guardian spirit and good 
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angel, she was merely a wanton nymph, who had a 
mortal lover in every clime ? K not, why had she 
deserted him, and why had his old unhappy feelings 
of doubt and unrest revived in full force ? And yet 
— and yet had she not told him that her power was 
not always the same, that in dark and stormy 
weather, such as the present, her influence would be 
at times almost extinguished. And how solemnly 
had she warned him, "If thou shouldst ever distrust 
my love and doubt my power, then will thy danger 
be great/' Might it not even be possible that the 
change in his feelings was in a great measure the 
cause of his inability to command, as before, the 
presence of Luna ? 

He would, come what might, cast away his doubt 
and distrust. He exerted all his strength of will, 
put forth his utmost efforts, to dismiss from his mind 
every feeling hostile to his peace and his love. For 
a while he succeeded, and enjoyed a short interval 
of tranquillity, but as the period of the full moon 
and his next visit to the Fairy's Well approached, 
he became conscious of the great mistake he had 
made in listening to Doctor Horn and so far 
losing sight of prudence as to make a bargain vrith 
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him. What might it not lead to ? How could he, 
with the sardonic langhter and base insinuations of 
that emissary of Satan ringing in his ears, think 
calmly of his beautiful Luna, her noble and pious 
counsel, her deep wisdom, her tranquil soul? O 
heaven ! how far already was he separated from her ! 
how low had he fallen ! 

The night came — he went to the grove. The sky 
was thick and heavy, only occasionally as the wind 
shifted could the sheen of the full moon be dis- 
cerned in the intervals between great masses of 
banked-up, thunderous-looking clouds. 

Albrecht, his cherished amulet in his hand, knelt 

hy the fountain, the sweet ripple of its gurgling 

waters filled his ear, and as the broken lights of the 

struggling moonbeams faintly illumined the silver 

clasped azure, he called aloud, he prayed for his 

beautiful fay, his dear Luna, to come to his arms, to 

keep from him the evil that threatened him. But 

distrust and doubt still lingered in his soul and 

weakened his will. He opened the locket — the 

water lily was not there, and oh, horror! in its 

stead, a snake — a tiny adder — raised its envenomed 

head, darted its poisonous tongue, and hissed its 

I 
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baleful note. The priest flung the thing from 
him^ and falling prone on the cold earth groaned 
aloud. 

"Ha! ha! ha!^' laughed the mocking voice of 
the one-legged doctor. " Who tells the truth now, 
reverend father ? — ^which is the deceiver ? Doctor 
Horn or the Lady Luna? Come, man; don't be 
downcast ; Fll console you — find you more fun and 
sport than all the nixies in creation. Fll show you 
what life is, my boy. Now for our little game — 
you promised, you know. Here are the tools." 

The doctor coolly unscrewed his horns, and from 
the inside of each produced a die; he shook his 
game leg — out fell a silver dice-box, and from his 
yellow boot he pulled a pack of cards. The priest, 
desperate enough for anything, rose from the 
ground. "How can any one see to play in this 
darkness ? " he asked. 

" See ! " replied the doctor. ^' We shall have light 
and to spare, and this stone will serve for a table." 
As he spoke the dice began to glow like fire-flies, 
and by their phosphorescent gleam Albrecht exa- 
mined the cards. There were two sets of ten each, 
and every one bore on its face, in black letters, one 
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of the ten commandments^ and thus contained 
amongst them two entire copies of the decalogue. 

^^What is the game^ and how is it played?" 
asked Albrecht, 

'' It is rather a curious game ; he who loses^ wins. 
We each take a set of the cards. Then you, for 
instance^ take a throw of the dice : if the cast is^ let 
OS say^ a ten and a five you pass the tenth and the 
fifth commandments over to me. You go on play- 
ing until you throw fives or less, when I take the 
dice and proceed in a like manner. And so we con- 
tinue until one or other has exhausted his cards ; he 
who the soonest gets rid of his ten commandments 
remaining the victor. Do you see ? '^ 

'' Curious ! And what name do you give the 
game ? " 

'^ You may call it anything you like. I have only 
as yet given it a sort of sporting name of my own 
invention. 

" And that is— ?" 

'' Teufelschenslust ! '' 

'' The stakes ? '' 

^^ 1 said before, that as you were an inexperienced 
player, we would not begin by playing for stakes. 

. I 2 
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Bat we most do something to add zest to the game. 
Stay ! I will give you another proof of my disin- 
terestedness. You shall, in a double sense, win if 
you lose. If you beat me, you shall have a night^s 
hunting with us. I wiU give you Starlight to ride, 
a horse none has ever yet crossed but myself. If I 
am the victor, you shall please yourself, hunt or not, 
as it may suit you. Is it agreed ?'^ 

Albrecht nodded his assent, and the game began. 

It went on for hours with varying fortunes. 
Sometimes the chaplain had nearly all the doctor's 
cards in his possession ; at others he had got rid of 
all but one — then they crowded back to him again. 

Albrecht followed the game silently, but the doc- 
tor never ceased his jokes and exclamations; and as 
the two bent over their rocky table by the well the 
scene was wild and weird in the extreme. The 
frocked priest, his face pale with excitement and 
suppressed emotion, never looking upward or aside, 
intent only on his play; the bare-headed doctor, 
his hissing snake, strange costume and sardonic 
features ; the illuminated dice and blood-red cards 
with their black characters j the branches of the 
beech-trees creaking dismally in the night air, and 
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tlie great mountain above them looming large in the 
darkness. 

Victory finally declared for Albrecht; not a single 
commandment remained in his hands. The game 
was finished. 

'^ Good ! " exclaimed the doctor. ^^ You are for- 
tunate. I have long known you were bom under a 
lucky star. You have to go a-hunting with us to- 
morrow night, remember. Be ready at ten o'clock, 
and I will send a messenger for you ; our fixtures 
are always at twelve p.m. Starlight shall be ready 
for you. I must ride old Blitz, I suppose; he is 
rather stiff on his pins at starting, but when he gets 
warm goes like the — '' 

^' Devil ! '^ suggested Albrecht, who had now be- 
come thoroughly reckless and demoralized. 

" Good ! ah, ah ! exactly! like the devil. Blitz has 
been a famous horse in his time, I can tell you. 
Sultan Saladin's favourite charger; carried him on 
the day he had the great fight with Richard Coeur 
de Lion ; friends of mine both. But come ! we must 
have a little relaxation before saying ' Au revoir ! ' 
Here, little woman.'' The doctor gave his stump a 
vigorous shake. " Fetch some of them," 
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The adder fell loose on the grass, darted over the 
turf like a flash of Ughtning, and disappeared in 
the wood. Three minutes afterwards she returned, 
accompanied by a bevy of the most beautiful girls the 
chaplain had ever beheld, and notwithstanding the 
chilly weather their costumes were quite light and 
airy. They were closely followed by a strange- 
looking, bearded creature, who, so far as Albrecht 
could make out in the obscurity, appeai*ed to be 
half man, half beast. 

'^ Out with the pipes. Pan, and play us a lively 
measure,'' ordered Doctor Horn. 

The strange creature set himself down on the 
trunk of a fallen tree, and immediately from his 
rude-seemiug pipes there proceeded the briskest, 
most exciting music mortal man ever heard. It 
almost made the very rocks dance. The trees beat 
time with their branches, and the pebbles in the 
brook rolled over each other in irrepressible excite- 
ment. The poor priest went beside himself; he 
forgot his vows, his sacred character, his mother's 
blessing, Luna — everything, in a mad desire to dance. 
He joined hands with the infernal corps-de-ballet, 
and they all whirled round as if possessed. The 
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doctor acted as master of the ceremonies ; standing 
in the centre of the circle he gesticulated fiercely 
with his death's-head staflF, and the snake, curling 
now round his body, now over his shoulder, hissed 
loudly in frantic demoniac glee. And so the dance 
went on, until the doctor, clapping his hands, the 
music ceased, and Albrecht fell on the grass, ex- 
hausted and unconscious. 

*^^^ ^^# ^^0 ^m^ ^^f 

^^M ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ 

When the priest recovered his senses the sun was 
just rising. He was quite alone, lying on the ground, 
and covered from head to foot with hoar frost. His 
first impression was that he had been the victim of 
an ugly dream, but on seeing beside him, on the 
grass, his locket, and close by it a great claw, he 
felt there was no room for doubt, that he had indeed 
gambled with Doctor Horn and joined in an un- 
hallowed dance with the enemies of his soul. And 
full of sorrow and remorse — after vainly trying to 
open the talisman — he betook himself to his home. 
All day long he went about like one in a maze. His 
mind was in a perpetual ferment ; he could not think 
or try to help himself in the least. He felt that he 
had surrendered all control of his will, and had a 
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sense of gradually sliding down a steep and slippery 
slope, at the bottom of whicli tlie enemy of mankind 
was waiting to receive him. 

Night came. The clock went ten, and as the 
last stroke sounded, an ill-shaped, evil-looking 
dwarf entered the priest^s house. 

*' Are you ready ? '^ he said. 

'' Go ! " repHed Albrecht. '' I follow.^' 

The dwarf went, and, despite his clumsy form and 
short legs, glided along so rapidly that Albrecht had 
difficulty in keeping up with him. They went by 
devious ways and rarely trodden paths, and after 
more than an hour^s walking found themselves in a 
valley which the priest, well as he knew the country, 
had never before seen. Almost circular in shape, it 
was bounded on two of its sides by immense masses 
of grey and rugged rocks, whose naked fronts 
reared themselves high in the darkling air. The out- 
let at the lower end narrowed, so as, in the prevail- 
ing obscurity, to be almost invisible, and the upper 
extremity was overshadowed by a background of 
mountain and forest. The rays of the almost full 
moon, unimpeded by clouds, revealed, in the very 
centre of this natural amphitheatre, and at the foot 
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of an isolated pinnacle of rock^ an oasis of green and 
crispy turf. 

To this the dwarf led Albrecht, and with the curt 
direction '^ wait,*' disappeared. 

The priest had waited perhaps half an hour, 
pacing the while to and fro and lost in his unhappy 
thoughts, when he was roused to the present by the 
familiar ^'Bon jour. Monsieur,*' of Doctor Horn. 
Albrecht turned round. At first he thought he was 
dreaming. Such a change ! The old voice was 
there ; yes, and the same voice. He recognized, too, 
the hissing of the adder, but the eccentric costume 
had gone and the doctor had evidently donned his 
full-dress hunting uniform. His head was covered 
and his horns concealed by a magnificent cocked 
hat, with a plume of cock*s feathers, and looped up 
with gold cord and ornamented in front with a single 
diamond of extraordinary size and lustre. A scarlet 
coat, turned up with white silk, was confined to his 
body by a broad belt of glowing phosphorus, sus- 
pended from which hung a couteau de chasse in 
a golden scabbard ; and the snake slung across his 
shoulders, carried a silver hunting-horn. Nature 
or art had supplied the doctor with a new leg, for 
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both limbs were encased in long yellow boots^ and 
he walked with a firm and even tread. He laughed 
in his sardonic way at the priest^s astonishment. 

^' Ha ! ha ! ha ! You don't know me in this 
masquerade. Very absurd it looks, no doubt ; and I 
am sure I don't feel half as comfortable in it as in 
my every-day clothes. But one cannot always ignore 
the proprieties. Some great people — ^and ladies — 
will be at the meet to-night, and as I have the 
honour to be master of the hounds I feel myself in a 
measure compelled to maintain the dignity of my 
office.'* 

^' Master of the hounds ! I never heard of them 
before. By what name are they known ? " 

^^ A very good name — the ' Devil's Own ! ' Ah ! 
here come Starlight and old Blitz. How do you like 
your mount ? " 

At this moment appeared two horses, each led by 
a turbaned negro. Albrecht, who was a passionate 
admirer of the noble animal, at once, from the descrip- 
tion already given to him by the doctor, recognized 
Starlight. 

He was not a tall horse — ^little, if at all, over 
fifteen hands — ^but his proportions were symmetry 
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itself. A small intelligent head^ ^^ well set on/' a fine 
muzzle, wide and crimson-lined nostrils, a neck 
beautiful as a rainbow, fine and sloping shoulders, a 
deep and wide chest, long and powerful quarters, 
well-bent hocks, legs broad and fine and muscular, 
as strong as steel, and as elastic as whalebone. His 
coat was as bright as silver, and the yellow flecks — 
the flea-bites — in the moonshiue, and under the 
gleam of the doctor's fiery baldrick, shone like 
gold. 

" Mount ! '' said Horn. 

Albrecht jumped with alacrity into the saddle. 

^^ I know you can ride/' continued the doctor. ^' I 
have often seen you on that wild colt at the mill. 
But Starlight does not want riding, you have only 
to sit still and his action is so easy and light that it 
would be difficult not to sit still. Give him his head, 
let him have his own way, and he will carry you 
over anything and to any distance. But here come 
our friends ; excuse me." And he cantered off to 
meet a stately -looking personage who was ambling 
towards them on a big black horse with a Roman 
nose. 

^'Good evening, my lord Cardinal. I am glad you 
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are oat with us to-niglit. How goes the last arrival 
from the eternal city. How have you left his holi- 
ness ? Finds it rather warm, eh ? Get used to it 
by-and-by." 

A tall, fierce-looking, bearded cavalier, his head 
armed, and a plated cuirass glittering on his giant- 
like chest, now joined the group. 

^^I salute your highness of the Huns," said the 
doctor; ''I hope the chase to-night will be to the 
liking of the great Attila, the Scourge of God ! " 

'^ Ah ! the ladies ! " and turning round, he doffed 
his plumed hat, bending almost to his saddle 
bow. 

'^ Welcome to our sport, lovely Cleopatra ! I am 
charmed to see you, lady Elfrida ! We are indeed 
highly favoured when the divine Astarte, the noble 
Messalina, and the beauteous Lucrezia, condescend 
to grace our hunt with their presence. But I pray 
you excuse me, fair ladies ; I must greet my other 
guests." 

'^ I bid you good even, my gallant Borgia ! how 
fares it with your worthy sire ? " 

'^ Ah ! Don Pedro, and the illustrious Torquemada ! 
Your acceptance of my invitation, gentlemen, confers 
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on me supreme honour, Spain is worthily represented 
in your persons ! " 

And so the doctor went about, speaking to every 
one, greeting every fresh arrival, and when he had 
completely made the circuit of his friends, he returned 
to the side of the wondering priest. 

^' I don't see any hounds yet,*' remarked the latter; 
'^ when will the hunt begin ? '^ 

^' The hounds ! see, there they come out of that 
gap between the two tall rocks ! " 

Albrecht looked and saw advancing towards them 
first, an immensely tall, strong grey horse, on which 
rode a man of large fetme, clad from head to foot 
in red — -hat, coat, breeches, and boots, all were red. 
His hair and beard were red and his face was red. 
He was followed by — ^the priest could not believe 
the evidence of his own senses — he rubbed his eyes 
and looked again. No, he was not mistaken — ^it waa 
a pack of wolves ! black, gaunt, and savage. There 
were twenty couples of them in all, and the neck of 
each was encircled by a collar of phosphorus similar 
in appearance to the doctor's baldrick, and between 
their eyes gleamed in live sulphur the semblance of 
a death's-head. Two whippers-in, attired Uke the 
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huntsman^ with the exception of their caps, which 
were white, brought up the rear. 

^' Surprises never cease, do they, Albrecht?'* laughed 
the doctor. '^ You expected to see ordinary hounds 
— dogs, I suppose. I go back to the original stocky 
and conduct my hunting on scientific principles. 
The scenting properties of ^^ kennel-fed " hounds 
must of necessity become impaired ; their food being 
brought to them, they grow indiflferent about seek- 
ing it for themselves. My hounds eat only what 
they win in the chase ; they are consequently always 
as keen as razors, and the game that evades their 
pursuit must be swift and cunning indeed. I have, 
too, a capital huntsman; do you know who he is ? " 

"No!'' 

" William Rufus, once King of England! generally 
known as the ^ Red King,' still his favourite colour, 
as you see," 

The chaplain began to think he had got into queer 
company, 

" Come ! " exclaimed the master of the " Devil's 
Own; " "it is time for the stirrup-cup. What ho, 
there ! tell Ganymede to bring nectar ! " 

In a moment appeared a beautiful and graceful 
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youth, who handed round crystal goblets boiling 
over, as it appeared to, iAlbrecht, with sparkling 
"wine. 

^'What think you of Ganymede?'' asked the 
doctor, ^^ ever since paganism went out of fashion in 
Europe, he has been my butler. Jupiter stole him 
from Tros, and I stole him from Jupiter; ha ! ha 1 
ha ! What ? won't you drink ? " 

^' I cannot, it boils ! " 

^' Nonsense, man ! drain a goblet, it will give you 
new life and courage." 

Albrecht drank. Immediately fire seemed to 
course through his veiiis, his spirits rose, he felt 
more than mortal, and flinging the goblet to the 
ground, he galloped after the doctor, who was already 
riding rapidly up the valley. 

^^What has been marked down for us to-night, 
Rufus ? " asked the latter of the royal huntsman, 

^^ A beam-antlered stag was seen half an hour ago 
to pass through Deadman's Copse; if we lay the 
^ beauties ' on at once, we shall be likely to have a 
good run." 

" All right ! go ahead ! " 

Emerging from the glen, the cavalcade rode out 
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on a bare^ wide-spreading platean^ covered with 
heather and intersected by one or two wide and deep 
brooks. About a mile distant stood a solitary 
clamp of firs^ the Deadman's Copse^ so called because 
of a terrible murder once committed there. To this 
copse the red king led his forty wolves. At a wave of 
his hand^ in they dashed^ and in a few minutes an 
unearthly yell proclaimed that they had tracked their 
prey. They ran out on the heath, frantic with 
excitement, their long cruel teeth gleaming by the 
light of their fiery collars and glowing death's heads. 
Up to this moment every horseman save Rufus and 
his whippers-in had sat by the copse motionless and 
silent. But when the wolves were fairly away, Rufus 
blew a tremendous blast on his horn, the doctor 
roared out in a savage and stentorian voice, the single 
word '^ Now ! " and all broke out into the maddest 
gallop that ever was seen. They swept over the 
heath like a hurricane — nothing stopped them — 
every one seemed to fly, but the doctor, the hunts- 
man, and the priest were always in the first flight. 

Starlight appeared to have the wings of the wind. 
Blitz, by his lightning-like pace showed himself 
worthy of his name, and the red king's grey horse 
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seemed scarcely to toucli the earth as he raced by the 
side of the wolfish pack. They left the heath behind 
them, and sped through a gloomy forest whose huge 
branches intercepted the moon's light ; trunks of 
fallen trees lay across the path, no vestige of a 
path was visible, but the hunt slackened not, the yell 
of the wolves in front never ceased. Bufas cheered 
them to the echo, and the blast of his horn rang 
through the welkin. The night owl shrieked, the 
raven croaked, the timid hare started from her form, 
the terrified peasant crossed himself as the fearful 
chase swept on. They skirted the side of a pregipi- 
tous mountain, then rushed headlong down the 
opposite slope — at the bottom was a yawning chasm, 
black, wide, and unfathomable, the horses took it ixt 
theirstride — ^their iron hoofs struck showers of sparks 
from the frozen and stony ground. They flew 
rather than galloped over the smaller and the greater 
Winterbergs. They mounted the rugged sides of 
the Prebisch Thor and descended like an avalanche 
into the gorge of the Kamnitz. They are at the 
gates of Bohemia. The pack has left them and is 
nowhere to be seen. Suddenly a yell is heard, loud 
enough and fierce enough to startle the very rocks, 
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"Hark!'' exclaimed the doctor. ''The stag is 
at bay. Onward ! or we shall be too late for the 
death." They urge madly down the glen^ they 
pass Himskretschen; before them is the Elbe, a 
broad and rapid river, covered with masses of snow- 
white ice that surge against each other with a 
drear and hollow sound. The pursuers and the 
pursued have swum the stream, and in the shallow 
water on the further side the stag has turned to 
bay. Eeckless of cold and ice, the leading horse- 
men plunge into the swollen and rushing river; 
their steeds breast the swift waters; the hunters 
are in time for the death. 

'^The antlered monarch of the waste'' fights 
desperately for his life ; he tosses one fierce assailant 
over his head, he tramples another under his feet, 
he transfixes a third with his horns. 

He struggles in vain, the contest is too unequal. 
Some of the wolves, fasten on his heaving flanks, 
some on his quivering nostrils, others fly at his 
throat ; they tear him in pieces ; their horrid teeth 
and black muzzles are dyed in his blood, and in a 
few minutes the poor stag, uttering a last piteous 
groan, has sunk into the dark river. 
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Wliafe think you of our sport?'' asked the 
doctor of Albrecht, after they had re-crossed the 
etream. 

^' The ride was magnificent, glorious I I think 
Starlight, and Blitz, and the red king's horse must 
have invisible wings. But I felt sorry for that 
poor stag, his death was a sad sight." 

" You need not be sorry. Do you know what we 
have been hunting ?" 

'' Certainly! a stag." 

'' True, it had the appearance of one. But come 
nearer." Horn approached his lips to the priest's 
ear, and whispered, in a voice that made the latter's 
blood curdle in his veins, '' We have been hunting 
a murderer's soul 1 " 

A mortal terror fell upon Albrecht ; he could not 
speak, his teeth chattered, he was scarcely able to 
keep his seat. When the doctor spoke again it was 
in his usual tone. 

" A long ride home, my boy ! promise to come 
out with us again, and I will send to your parsonage 
by a near cut ! " 

Albrecht, who in his present mood would have 
promised anything, to be anywhere but where he 
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was, eagerly assented to this proposal. The doctor 
looked fixedly at him for a few seconds, made a few 
passes with his hands, and the priest fell on his 
horse's neck, in a deep sleep. 

♦ 3|c He He :|c 4c 

When Albrecht awoke next morning he was in 
his own house and his own bed. How he had come 
there he knew not, and it was only after some 
reflection, together with the sense of soreness in his 
whole body — the efiect of hard riding — and the 
sight of his torn and soiled garments, that he 
convinced himself that he had really been out with 
the " Devil's Own," and had promised to go again. 
Then came over him the same horror he had felt the 
night before, and though he had given his word, 
and had begun to have a great dread of the terrible 
doctor, he resolved within himself that he would 
forfeit his very life, rather than take part in such 
another diabolical hunt, that he would dissolve 
all connexion, and entirely cease his intercourse 
with Doctor Horn. This resolution aflTorded some 
relief to his distracted mind, and he went about his 
duties during the day— it was Sunday— with more 
satisfaction than he had experienced since the 
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disappearance of Luna. He determined, thougli 
witli Kttle hope of success, to make that very night 
yet another attempt to see her. 

He crept timidly and furtively to the well, 
terrified lest the doctor should again be there before 
him, and it was with a sense of inexpressible 
thankfulness that he found himself quite alone. He 
prayed long and earnestly, and then, concentrating 
his will in one intense wish, called aloud for Luna, 
and opened the talisman. Despair ! in it was still 
the accursed snake ! As Albrecht was in the act of 
casting snake, locket, and all into the foimtain, his 
arm was arrested by the sweet voice he so passionately 
loved. 

'' Throw not the talisman away ; it may yet save, 
thee!^' 

" Come 4o me, my Luna ! '' 

'^ Until the adder is exchanged for the lily that 
may not be. Listen ! for my power is low and my 
time short, our converse must be brief. Thou hast 
deeply sinned, Albrecht, and done me grievous 
wrong in thy thoughts. Said I not that in dark 
and stormy weather my strength to help thee 
waned? Did I not warn thee? Shouldst thou 
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ever distrust my love and doubt my power, then 
would thy danger be great. It was thy distrust 
and thy wicked doubts that chased away the 
beautiful lily, and admitted that odious adder into 
thy talisman. And now thou art almost given 
over, body and soul, to Doctor Horn, who is none 
other than the Evil One himself. Nothing but thy 
present horror of him, and thy returning love for 
me, has given thee this last chance of rescue. 
Listen ! lose not a word of what I say. The doctor, 
as we may still call him, believes thou art already 
his ; he thinks I am powerless to warn or to save 
thee ; he is mistaken. Seek him out, boldly demand 
the lily, and insist on his taking back the snake. 
He is compelled to allow thee to redeem the pledge 
of which thy own folly has allowed him to deprive 
thee. He will propose some game of skill or chance 
which shall decide the fate of the talisman and of 
thy soul ; thy body is already forfeit to him. Accept 
his oflTer, but on no consideration whatever play 
more than one game. And pray heaven for a quiet 
night and a full moon; and if victory declare for 
thee secure thy redeemed treasure, and hasten with 
all speed to the Fairy^s Well." The voice ceased. 
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and though Albrecht lingered by the fountain for 
hours^ the silence was no more broken, save by the 
ripple of the crystal brook and the rustling of the 
trees. 

♦ ^^0 ^^0 ^^0 ^^0 ^^0 

^^ ^^* ^^ ^^* ^^^ 

More than a week elapsed before the chaplain 
again sought the haunt of Doctor Horn, and he 
then went to him full of courage, resolute to act on 
the advice given to him by Luna. He found the 
object of his search in the usual place. 

^ Want to speak to me, old fellow ? Ah, I see 
you do ! What is it ? Will you come to the " meet '' 
to-night, ride Starlight again, eh ? ^' 

'' No, doctor ! I don't intend to hunt with the 
'Devils Own^ any more. Once in a lifetime is 
quite enough, I think.'' 

"Why, what's the matter? didn't you enjoy 
yourself? " 

'^ And I'll trouble you to return me my lily, and 
take your adder back ! " continued Albrecht, not 
heeding the interruption. 

^'I shall do nothing of the sort," replied the 
doctor angrily. '^ The exchange of the flower and 
the snake is the pledge of our contract, a proof 
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that you belong to me. Do you imagine I .have 
treated you as I have done, procured you so many 
pleasures, for nothing ? '' 

" I have knowingly made no compact with you, 
and I insist on my right to redeem my talisman/' 

" Very well. Every Christmas eve, at midnight, 
I play a game at skittles with a few firiends in the 
Field of Death on the Halberbusche. You shall 
play with us. If you win — good ! you get your 
wonderful water-lily. Your soul the penalty if you 
lose. Do you agree ? " 

" I agree.'* 

"Adieu, then, until our next meeting on the 
Halberbusche." 

And the doctor hopped away over the rocks, his 
skull smoking, and his adder hissing, exactly as 
when the chaplain first encountered him. 

It is Christmas eve on the Field of Death — the 
hour, midnight ; snow lies thick on the ground, the 
sky is bright and clear, the moon at full. In the 
middle of the field, between two rows of skulls and 
human bones, is the skittle-ground j at its further 
end is a pyramid of skulls, from whose eyeless 
sockets and fleshless jaws issue jets of blue fire. 
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The skittles are arranged on the snow ; every skittle 
is a death^s-head ; in the centre^ as queen^ stands 
Doctor Hom^s stafif and skull^ the latter as usual 
smoking a cigar. 

The players are seven in number; Doctor Horn 
and five companions, and Albrecht the chaplain. 
The doctor wears his every- day clothes, the five wear 
scarlet mantles; from their shoulders downwards 
they are skeletons, and, when the wind blows aside 
their mantles, lurid flames are seen curling round 
their white and naked bones. The chaplain is attired 
in his ordinary priestly costume. He has placed his 
amulet on the ground; if he wins, he will find, at 
the conclusion of the game, the adder exchanged 
for the lily. Every player supplies himself with a 
huge snowball, and the doctor and his friends each 
lifts off his head and places it on the snow. The 
former signs to Albrecht to begin, he has already 
explained to him that, being a stranger and a visitor, 
he is expected to play first. 

With a silent prayer, and the name of Luna on 
his lips, the chaplain delivers his ball — steadily, 
firmly — it rolls straight amongst the skittles — all 
go down ; the queen — the doctor's smoking 
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skull — falls on its cigar^ breaks^ and puts it 
out. 

'' Now ! '* shouts tlie master of tlie ' Devil's Own,' 
'^ I told you you were bom under a lucky star, but 
you won't find it easy to beat us at skittles, I can 
tell you ! Now it is my turn." 

One of tlie skeletons rearranges the skittles and 
gives the smoking skull another cigar. The floctor 
throws his ball without seeming to care whether he 
hits or misses, but as it approaches the skittles it 
turns into a ball of fire, and every one of them falls. 
All the skeletons play, but all come behind the 
doctor and the chaplain. Again the latter plays, 
again the skittles go down before his ball, a second 
time Horn plays an equally good game. Fortune 
still favours Albrecht, and every skittle falls for the 
third time to his play. But he begins to fear the 
game will be interminable, and watches the doctor's 
third round with intense anxiety. This time the 
player delivers his ball with more care, and every 
skittle falls but one; the queen remains erect and 
smoking, Albrecht has won. Uttering a shout of 
triumph, he rushes to his talisman — ^joy! the lily 
has returned. Without a moment's pause he seizes 
the locket, and darts off at full speed. 
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. '' Follow him ! follow him ! '' roars the doctor, 
*^ he has saved his soul, but we may at least tear his 
body in pieces/' 

Down the hill, over the frozen snow, through 
bush and brake went the chaplain; impelled by 
fear and sustained by hope, he sped onward like 
the wind. He looked over his shoulder, his fell 
pursuers were coming on behind him at break-neck 
pace. Horn was first, leaping forward with astonish- 
ing agility; his companions were close to him — 
their mantles streaming in the air, the bright flames 
lapping round their fleshless frames, and shooting, 
tongue-like, above their shoulders. But in their 
great hurry they had all replaced their heads in the 
wrong position — not one could see straight before 
him; some looked over the right shoulder, some 
over the left — the heads of two were turned com- 
pletely round, their owners had to look one way 
and run another. They tumbled against each other, 
they tripped each other up, they tumbled heels over 
head on the slippery snow. Horn cursed, and swore, 
and foamed with rage. Still the demon crew raced 
on, but now Albrecht gained on them; hope beat 
high in his breast, he neared the fountain, he entered 
the grove. A sound as of heavenly music fell on his 
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ear, silvery voicjes chaunted a melody of ravishing 
sweetness : — 



" The aznre talisman is saved ! 
Talisman in moonbeams laved ; 
Albrecht's sonl shall ever be 
From the demon yoke set free. 

Mortal, fleeing from thy foe, 
Come, where mystic waters flow ! 
Come, where guardian spirits dwell ! 
Haste thee to the Fairy's Well ! " 



A group of nymphs stood hand in hand before 
the fountain. Luna was in the midst of them. 
Albrecht rushed into her extended arms. He raised 
the talisman aloft in triumph. 

" Saved ! saved V' he shouted. 

But the hoarse voice of the Evil One was heard 
exclaiming, — - 

'^ Give him up ! Give him up I His body is 
forfeit to me. He is a traitor 1 We will rend him 
limb from limb ! " 

The chaplain was enfolded in Luna^s loving em- 
brace. " Thy soul,*' she whispered, in her low 
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sweet voice, ^'is saved, but thy body will be safe 
only in the fountain. Come ! the mortal part of thee 
shall rest there, and our spirits will be happy for 
ever with the spirits of my people/' 

'^ Beloved Luna ! I am ready/' 

And locked in each other's arms, the fairy and 
her mortal lover plunged into the well, and sank 
beneath its waters. The elfin throng, chaunting a 
celestial requiem, melted slowly into the moonbeams, 
and the fiend, with his fiery phantoms, uttering a 
howl of impotent rage, fled into the recesses of the 
mountain. 



After many days the body of the chaplain was 
found lying at the bottom of the well, arms folded, 
and with a smile of happiness still lingering on his 
face. The body was carried away and laid in conse- 
crated ground, where, as much as in the fountain, 
it was beyond the reach of the Evil One, and the 
spring in the grove has ever since been known 
as the " Priest's Well." 

Doctor Horn is still occasionally seen on the 
banks of the Mandau, and on the sunny side of the 
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mountain, but not so frequently as of yore, and his 
head, which in old times he generally wore on his 
shoulders, is now invariably carried under his 
arm. 




CONVENT BEER ; OR, THE MALT MONK. 




T was noon in the Franciscan monastery 
of Zittau, and the good monks of the 
order were assembled at their midday 
meal. The viands with which the 
rough, though substantial table, was loaded, indi- 
cated that the day was a '' flesh day ; " and con- 
sidering that the brethren were restricted to one 
kind of meat, the variety and excellence of the 
dishes did great credit to those of them who super- 
intended the convent kitchen. Soup, that would 
have made a modem chef 'de-cuisine die of envy, was 
followed by magnificent sirloins and barons of beef, 
roasted and boiled to a turn. Down each side of 
the board was a glorious array of savoury steaks, 
smothered in piquant sauces, and great, brown. 
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ricli, crisp-looking pasties. After grace had been 
duly said, the holy men fell to right heartily, and it 
was quite evident that how solicitous soever they 
might be for the welfare of their souls, they were 
none the less so for the nourishment of their bodies. 
But good cheer, strangely enough, did not produce 
cheerfulness. There was a striking absence of the 
mirth and jollity usual on such occasions. In their 
stead reigned silence and gloom. A single glance 
revealed the cause. The friars ate, but they drank 
not. And yet, before each, stood a huge horn of 
beer filled to the brim. Occasionally a monk, bolder 
than the rest, ventured to taste, but the hasty way in 
which the horn, after such an experiment, was put 
down, and the wry face of the taster, proclaimed 
in language more potent than words the melancholy 
truth— the liquor was bad. 

Nowhere has King Oambrinus, the immortal in- 
ventor of beer, more devoted admirers and worship, 
pers than in the Yaterland^ and the admiration is 
not of the flimsy, theoretical sort, which finds ex- 
pression only in words ; it is deep, sincere, universal, 
and is manifested in that love for the generous 
beverage which comes next to the love of country 
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— the country of good beer — ^in the great German 
heart. 

As it is now, so it was in the days of Abbot 
Petrus, of Zittaa ; bat his love, and the love of his 
monks, for malt liquor, was in a wonderful degree 
enhanced by the fact that, by the rules of their 
order, the drinking of wine was prohibited, and it 
was not diminished by the difficulty they experienced 
in procuring an article of prime quality. They had 
no variety of taps to choose from, but were strictly 
limited to the produce of the town's brewery, which, 
being an official monopoly, was — as monopolies 
generally are — ^badly conducted, and it rarely hap- 
pened, and even then more by accident than skill, 
that a really good brew was turned out. 

This state of things was a great and sore trouble 
to the worthy monks of St. Francis, for even better 
than a profuse dinner on a flesh day did they enjoy 
a stoup of clear, light, bright, foaming old ale. 

^^The beer is worse than usual to-day ,'' said 
Abbot Petrus, from his dais, in the centre of the 
cross table. ^^ Canst thou tell us, good brother 
Laurentius, how this happens to be such a miserable 
brew?'' 

L 
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" Too much water^ and too little hops ! '' quoth^ 
in a deep voice, the monk addressed, a big, burly, 
rather unwieldly-looking friar, remarkable for his 
large mouth, thick lips, black brows, and heavy 
forehead. He had only one quality — ^was indeed 
considered amongst his brethren to be otherwise 
somewhat thick-witted — a wonderful taste for beer. 
Not simply that he liked it — such a trait in such a 
community could in no wise have distinguished him. 
The taste of Laurentius was that of an adept, of a 
connoisseur, of a man marked out by nature for a 
great brewer. One sip of a liquor was enough to 
inform him as to its age, its ingredients, the time of 
year in which it had been brewed, its excellencies 
and faults ; and so highly was his knowledge es- 
teemed that, in spite of the simplicity of his character, 
he was, next to the abbot, held to be the greatest 
man in the convent. 

'^It is nob to be endured,'' resumed the abbot, 
'' that we should be thus treated by these miserly 
burghers, that a wretched brew like this should be 
imposed on us, and— rheaven save the mark ! — called 
beer ! It is all very well for the town to tolerate 
such stuff, inasmuch as the thinner the liquor the 
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greater their profit. But as for us, to whom is 
prohibited the more generous wine, and who have 
daily and nightly to spend ourselves in fasts, and 
vigils, and penance, and in saying masses for the 
souls of departed burghers, life cannot be sup- 
ported on nearly hopless, and maltless, and watered 
beer. It is almost, my brethren, as bad as water 
itself!'^ 

As the speaker paused a deep murmur of assent 
ran round the table. '* If we had only a brewhouse 
of our own ! *' ejaculated Brother Laurentius. 

''Perhaps,'' said another monk, ''if the lord 
abbot were to represent the hardships of our lot 
to the burgomaster, the toYm might be persuaded to 
build us a brew-house.'' 

The proposal was received with every token of 
hearty approval. 

"A most commendable suggestion, good brother," 
answered Petrus ; " and to-morrow, early, I will as- 
suredly hie me to our worthy chief magistrate, and 
pray him to grant us the means of making our own 
liquor." 

The next day accordingly the abbot — ^a jolly- 
looking priest, with a roguish twinkle in his grey 

L 2 
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eye, a doable chin that plainly denoted good cheer, 
and a general contentment with this ^' vale of tears,*' 
as he was in the habit in his sermons of describing 
the present life — ^made a visit to the burgomaster. 

'^ Worthy father of the town ! '* he said, " it is no 
doubt known to you how hard and self-denying is 
the life of them who, renouncing ^11 those pleasures 
which mankind in general hold so dear, dedicate 
themselves to the service of heaven and our holy 
church. Do you think it right and just, that, in 
addition to their spiritual troubles, their self-inflicted 
tortures, their never-ending prayers and ceaseless 
watchings, they should be called upon to bear still 
other pains, anxieties, and privations? Say, what 
think you ? 

The burgomaster — a short, stout, pursy, and pom- 
pous individual, with a long face, and a very long 
nose, on which was perched a long pair of horn- 
framed spectacles then just coming into use, and 
who was as orthodox as burgomasters are wont to 
be — intimated that he could scarcely conceive the 
existence of such a state of things as that implied 
in the abbot's question, a question to which he 
replied emphatically in the negative. 
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Verily,^' continued the Franciscan, '^ Zittaa is 
most fortunate in its chief magistrate ; wisdom and 
piety preside over its councils; its burghers are 
under the special protection of Providence. Had 
the cloister been your choice, and the church your 
sphere, most worthy lord burgomaster, your honoured 
name had doubtless been found high in the ranks of 
her saints/' 

Greedy as ''the father of the town'' was of 
flattery, fully convinced as he was of his own great- 
ness, this dose of the abbot's was rather more than 
he could swallow without grimace. ''My poor 
worldly knowledge does not enable me fully to un- 
derstand the meaning of your words, holy father," he 
remarked. " Might I crave further enhghtenment ? " 

"Knowledge, my son, comes not in a moment 
like a swarm of grasshoppers, but slowly, by de- 
grees, and with advancing years. Wisdom is yours, 
the town is wealthy and prosperous. Heaven ha 
showered upon both its richest blessings, the re- 
sponsibilities of both are therefore very great — ^iu 
the words of Holy Writ, ' To whom much is given, 

from him shall much be required. Amen ! ' What 
do you think of the town's beer ? " 
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The bnrgomaster was so utterly astounded at this 
extraordinary and unexpected change of the subject 
that for a few minutes he was quite speechless^ and 
could only glare at the priest through his great horn 
goggles. 

'' VPTiat think I of our town's beer? What in the 
name of all the saints has what you have been say- 
ing to do with beer ? '' 

'' Everything, worthy father of the town, as I will 
briefly expound to you. The soul and the body hold 
so closely together, that unless the one has its due 
share of nourishment the other cannot be sound and 
healthy. How can we poor fHars keep our vigils, 
contend with evil spirits, and perform all the duties 
the rules of our order impose on us ; how can we 
expect freedom in preaching and unction in praying 
unless we have good eating and drinking ? Now, 
can any man call the miserable brew supplied to us 
by the town good drink ? I trow not ! '' 

" How can we improve it, father ? I have done 
everything — " 

'' I am deputed by my holy brethren to make to 
you in this regard a proposal.*' 

'' Speak ! What is the proposal ? '' 
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'^We pray you, good lord burgomaster, out of 
4he abounding wealth of the town to build for our 
content a brewhouse ; then will we make our own 
liquor, alrti if it be not such as will eflfectually aid 
in keeping bc4y and soul together the blame be 
ours/* 

The proposal did not ^&eem displeasing to the 
burgomaster; he promised to %dke it into consi- 
deration, and the abbot betook himself again to his 
monastery. 

The brewhouse was built ; and although noUiing 
had been said as to whose property it should be, thd 
abbot did all he could to mark it as belonging to 
the Order. Over the doorway, in a convenient niche, 
the effigy of a Franciscan friar was placed; in 
another, the figure of the holy Francis himself; and 
here and there, built into the wall, were sculptured 
representations of sandals, gowns, and hempen 
girdles, and on the summit of the building was 
erected a gigantic cross. Evidently the brewery 
was an ecclesiastical structure ; it bore all over, the 
impress of the church. 

The town further presented to the brethren a 
sufficiency of barley and hops for a commencement. 
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and lent them a decent man from the town brew- 
hoase as manager. But Brother Laurentias was 
appointed inspector; his to see that the barley was 
rightly malted, that the hops were sufficient in 
quantity, that the cooling did not proceed too slowly 
or too fast, and, above all, that the liquor was not 
too thin. And well did he perform his functions ; 
the good monks were more than satisfied, and the 
fame of the convent beer spread far and wide. 
Never had Abbot Petrus been so happy ; his eyes 
twinkled more brightly, his cheeks waxed rosier 
than ever ; and his double chin threatened to de- 
velope into a treble one. 

But the great success and fame of the convent 
beer brought about a result little anticipated by the 
burgomaster and burghers of Zittau, and one very 
unwelcome to them. Country people no longer 
bought their beer at the town brewhouse ; they all 
went to the convent, and as the brethren found the 
business by no means unprofitable they were careful 
to send no one empty away. The town made every 
efibrt to improve the quality of their liquor. They 
used the best hops and the best barley money could 
buy. Nothing was wanting in the matter of strength. 
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the iSavour was undeniably good. Yet all was of no 
use. Customers still flocked to the monastery, and 
the burgomaster was in despair, for the profits of 
the brewery were an important item in the revenues 
of the town. He remonstrated with the abbot on 
his ingratitude in taking away the town^s business 
after they had built for the convent a brewhouse. 
The abbot replied that now to give up selling their 
beer and abandon their profits would be doing 
dis-service to God and the Church; robbing the 
poor, in fact, as their gains were all devoted to 
charity and other pious uses. If there were, how- 
ever, any secret in the making of their beer, the 
convent would freely disclose it — from morning to 
night the doors of the brewhouse should be open , 
to all the town, everybody might see everything. 

When this permission was made known all the world 
of Zittau flocked to the monks^ brewery, especially 
the people from the public brewery. Great was their 
curiosity ; every process was minutely and eagerly 
watched, followed, and criticized. Equally great 
was the general wonderment when it was found that 
nothing new was to be discovered. Everything was 
done exactly as in the town establishment; in no 
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single point was a whit of diflFerence discernible* 
Still, the convent beer was undeniably, and by >» 
long way, the best ; ,but how did the supCTiority 
arise f No one could find out ; the puzzle deepened 
into a mystery; the burgomaster was at his wit's 
end, and the toYm brewer had serious thoughts of 
smothering himself in his OYm mash-tub. 

It never occurred to these worthies that the 
abbot's permission to visit the monks' brewhouse, 
apparently so open and liberal, extended to only one 
half the twenty-four hours — from morning to night. 
Nothing had been said about from niglit to morning, 
nor did anybody suspect that it was during the hours 
of darkness that Brother Laurentius made his solitary 
rounds. It was then he tested the malt and tasted 
the beer, always using for the purpose a little rose- 
wood bowl, which he carried in his hood; he inspected 
everything, and then in the morning quietly gave 
his orders. A little more browning of the malt, a 
longer cooling of the wort, a trifling addition of 
hops ; and as his taste and judgment were infallible, 
there was never such a thing as a bad brew known 
in the convent brewery, and the reputation of its 
beer grew higher and higher. 
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Like most other monasteries the house of the 
Franciscan friars of Zittau had large underground 
apartments, vaults, and secret passages, one of 
which it was said communicated with another con- 
vent away in the mountains. Often during the 
night were strange noises, and sounds as of laughter 
and boisterous singing heard, proceeding, as it 
seemed, from below the earth. Sceptics and 
scoffers did not hesitate to give it as their opinion 
that on such occasions the monks were having a 
carouse, an orgie even, and some went so far as to 
hint that they could often detect in the uproar the 
shrill laughter of female voices. But these dis- 
honourable and impious insinuations were quickly 
frowned doym by the faithful and orthodox burghers 
of Zittau; and it was properly pointed out that 
these often-heard sounds from the nether world 
must of necessity come from the kobalds, dwarfs, 
elves, and fairies, who, it was well known, held 
nightly their underground revels. It happened that 
one of these secret ways of the convent went close 
by the cellar of the brewhouse, and Abbot Petrus, 
in order to facilitate the nocturnal inspections of 
Brother Laurentius, had caused a communication 
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between the two— the cellar and the passage — ^tbbe 
opened. 

Now, the head brewer, who lived in a cottage close 
to the brewery, had a daughter — ^Barbara— a good- 
looking, rosy-cheeked, flaxen-haired, blue-eyed lass 
of seventeen. Late one night her father, remem- 
bering that he had forgotten something in the 
brewery, told Barbara to take the keys and fetch 
it for him. The girl went. As she turned to go 
back with the article her father had forgotten, she 
fancied she heard the sound of a heavy footstep in 
the malt loft overheard. She was a sharp, discreet, 
and withal, a brave girl ; so, instead of screaming 
or running away, she quietly waited. Presently the 
bulky form of the inspector was seen descending 
the steps ; then he went round the room examining 
everything, tasting everything, always using for the 
purpose hifl curious rosewood bowl. As he turned 
his back Barbara slipped quietly away, let herself 
noiselessly out, and returned to her father^s house. 
She said nothing about what she had seen, but she 
thought none the less, and tried hard to conjecture 
what was the special object of the monk^s nightly 
visit ; for by peeping diligently through a keyhole 
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sho had ascertained that his visits were nightly, and 
she was beyond everything puzzled as to how the 
priestly inspector contrived to get into the brewery. 
Even if he had a key he must necessarily enter 
through the door; but no one had ever, by any 
chance, seen him except during the day, either going 
in or out of the brewery, or in the road between 
the brewery and the convent. There was a mystery 
somewhere, and the girl was shrewd enough to 
conclude that the secret of the convent beer was 
concealed under the cowl of Brother Laurentius. 

^^* ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ 

There were trouble and gloom in the house of the 
chief brewer of the public brewhouse of Zittau. He 
had done all he could to bring his beer to an equahty 
with that of the convent — he had long been de- 
voured with anxiety, sleep and appetite had left him, 
a smile was never seen on his careworn countenance, 
and now, to crown all, the burgomaster had in- 
formed him that unless he very quickly produced as 
good an article as that turned out by the monks, he 
could not retain his situation, a respite of a month 
only was allowed to him. He sat in his cottage, 
sombre and silent, puffing furiously at his long pipe. 
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and enveloped in a tUck clond of smoke. Opposite 
to him sat his son Emil, a young fellow of one or 
two and twenty, looking equally gloomy, for he was 
in love with the pretty Barbara, and if his father and 
himself were turned out of house and home, he could 
Bcaroely look for a happy issue to his suit. 

'^ I can do nothing more,'^ said the brewer ; ''not 
if all Lusatia could be mine, not if I were else to be 
roasted alive 1 Over and over again have I gone 
through the brewhouse of those accursed friars ; 
there is not a feather of diflference between their 
brewing and our brewing/' 

'' Then there must be a secret, father, for the beer 
is better/' 

" Truly is the beer better. I cannot deny it, but 
what chance have I of finding it out V^ 

'''Well, thou knowest, father, I love the pretty 
Barbara,'' said Emil hesitatingly, for the old man 
was not quite in the humour for listening favourably 
to love stories. 

'^ Love her ! I daresay ! But there is scant 
chance of thy marrying her, I ween." 

" Mayhap she can discover the secret for us, and 
then—" 
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''And then thou mayest marry her. But what 
can a girl like her know of the secret V* 

'' We will see/' said Emil thoughtfully. 

The same evening Emil went to visit and have a 
walk with the pretty Barbara. She quickly noticed 
the taciturnity of her lover's manner, and the evi- 
dent lowness of his spirits. He made no secret of 
the cause, and told her frankly and sorrowfully, that 
unless he could find out how the monks brewed 
their beer, he and his father would lose their situa- 
tions, and there would be no possibility of his 
marrying. For some minutes after this announce- 
ment Barbara remained silent. She had kept to 
herself the knowledge of the nocturnal visits of the 
inspector, partly for fear of getting into trouble with 
the abbot, and partly for fear of injuring her father. 
But now, when it had become a question of losing 
her lover, she could no longer remain silent. 

^^ Brother Laurentius is the secret, Emil,'' sho 
said. And thereon she told him all she had seen and 
knew. She had not, however, been able to discovei^' 
how the inspector found his way into the brewery, 
and at her lover's earnest entreaty consented to 
watch for one night all the old friar's movements, 
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from his entry into the brewhouse to his exit. Emil 
promised to procure her keys, one of which would be 
sure to fit, so that she could slip out of the house 
after all had gone to bed, and no one be the wisw. 
So Barbara did, and she was able, when next she saw 
her lover, to tell him that Laurentius came into the 
brewhouse through the cellar, and she told him, too, 
how carefully he examined and sifted the malt, tasted 
the liquor in the great cooling vat, and ended by 
drinking a good deal of new beer. She described 
the singular rosewood bowl, and a curious glass 
instrument that the inspector used, such as she had 
never before seen, and gave it as her opinion that 
they would do no good at the town brewery until 
they could get Brother Laurentius to sift their malt, 
test their liquor, and taste their beer. 

'' Ach Gott ! '' said Emil, '' I must watch the fat 
old rascal myself, perhaps he does something else 
that thou hast not yet seen. Let me into the brewery 
to-morrow night, Barbara.^' 

After some hesitation the girl consented, and it 
was agreed that the next, evening, at eleven o'clock, 
Emil should be at the door of the brewhouse, and 
that Barbara should meet him there. 
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Punctually to the minute lie came, and after 
waiting a short time, was joined by his sweetheart. 
They rambled hand in hand through the silent and 
deserted brewhouse, and it was so long before the 
inspector came, that they were compelled, in order 
to keep themselves warm, to drink a good many 
horns of.beer — so many that when they at last heard 
the ponderous tread of Laurentius on the cellar steps, 
they were decidedly in high spirits, not to say merry. 
The friar, intent on his business, had not the least 
idea that he was watched, and went about the malt 
room, to which jihey followed him, tasting and 
sifting, now shaking his head, now muttering to 
himself, and evidently making a mental note when 
anything pleased him. Then — the lovers hiding 
themselves the while under the stairs — ^he slowly 
came down again, and turned in the dii^ection of 
another apartment, where stood an enormous vat of 
nearly fermented beer, ready for drawing off next 
day. Laurentius drew from his hood the rosewood 
bowl, took a drink of the liquor, and after rolling it 
solemnly for some moments in his capacious mouth, 
let it gurgle slowly down his throat. He tasted again 
and again, and at length giving a deep grunt of 

M 
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pleasure^ leaned forward^ and in a thick husky yoice^ 
prayed a blessing on the brew. At this moment 
Emil, whispering hastily to Barbara, '^ Now is the 
time to find out the secret ! '^ ran up to the monk 
and gave him a hearty smack on the back, exclaim- 
ing, '^ The secret, father ! tell me the secret of the 
convent beer ! " 

The youtVs sudden appearance, and the slap on 
the back, were too much for the inspector's nerves ; 
he started violently, gave a lurch forward, lost his 
balance, and fell head-foremost into the vat. Emil 
was barely in time to seize him by one of his fat 
legs, and only after a severe struggle, in which he 
was assisted by Barbara, was the friar brought right 
end up. When his head was once above beer, he 
grasped convulsively at the side of the vat, and 
stared in a bewildered manner at the laughing 
lovers. 

'^ The secret ! '^ repeated Emil ; '^ the secret, you 
fat old villain ! You are ruining us every one, with 
your convent beer ! How do you make it ? What 
do you put into it ? Tell me, or, donnerwetter ! 
I'll drown you in your own brew ! '' 

But the poor friar was past thinking or answering 
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coherently. What with his firequent tastings, and 
the beer he had swallowed when he was head down 
in the vat, he was very far gone indeed ; he had 
lost all conscionsness of time and place, felt himself 
going round and round, in a never-ending circle, 
had a vague idea that he was in purgatory, con- 
demned, for his love of beer in the flesh, to float in 
a lake of his favourite beverage for a hundred 
years, and that Emil and Barbara were demons 
appointed to torment him. His vain attempts to 
speak, the great eyes of him rolling in drunken 
surprise, his wide mouth, opening instinctively to 
take in the liquor that occasionally flowed over his 
jaws j his thick naked legs and sandaled feet, ever 
and anon bobbing up and down through the 
frothing brown mass, had such an irresistibly ludi- 
crous effect that the lovers laughed long and up- 
roariously, adding, if that were possible, to the 
poor friar's bewilderment. Both were holding him 
up, when, in one of their merry paroxysms, Emil's 
grasp slightly relaxed. Theheavy frame of Laurentius 
went down like lead, and, ere Barbara had time to 
loosen her grasp of his girdle, she was dragged into 
the vat, and the next instant had sunk from the 
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view of the horror-struck Emil. Neither monk nor 
maiden re-appeared^ and the despairing loyer^ ap- 
palled at the terrible event of which he was the 
cause^ and cat to the soul at the death of his pretty 
Barbara^ plunged after her into the vat and sank to 
rise no more. 

9|C 3|C 3|5 ^ 9|C 3|C 

When the brewery men came to their work the 
next morning, they were surprised to find the in- 
spector's rosewood bowl floating in the great vat. 
As they drew off the beer, one of their first proceed- 
ings was, naturally enough, to taste it. They were 
astonished and delighted. Their convent beer was 
always good, but this was more than good ; it was 
divine. There was a head, a flavour, and, above all, 
a hody about it, such as nobody had ever before 
known. News of this wonderful brew went like 
wildfire round the town, and all Zittau came to see-^ 
and to drink. Especially came Abbot Petrus and 
his monks ; their ecstasies over this wonderful beer 
were unbounded, and often and often were their 
horns emptied and replenished. So great was the 
excitement that nobody missed Father Laurentius, 
and by nightfall the entire brew was consumed. 
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In the morning, at the bottom of the empty vat 
were found, to the inexpressible horror of every one, 
the bodies of Laurentius, Emil, and Barbara. Ter- 
rible was the consternation in Zittau ; all who had 
drunk of the ^' maiden beer,'' as it was now called, 
were immediately taken ill, their heads became fear- 
fully hot, their stomachs deathly cold, and those of 
them who had imbibed more than five quarts were 
seized with a mortal sickness and died in a few 
hours. Amongst these were the Abbot Petrus, and 
many of his monks. The convent brewery was de- 
serted j everybody now took to the town's beer, and 
notwithstanding the sad fate of his son, the chief 
brewer gradually recovered his peace of mind. The 
stijtfigest thing was that the inspector's rosewood 
bowl had totally disappeared, and though a thorough 
search was made for it, could nowhere be found. 
In vain the convent oflfered a reward. The new 
abbot said the brothers were poor, and could give 
neither silver nor gold, but they could offer some- 
thing infinitely more valuable, and the fortunate 
and honest finder should have so many masses said 
hereafter, for the repose of his soul, as would 
diminish the duration of his purgatorial pains by 
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at least a hundred years. Even this tempting offer 
produced no effect^ but thougli the bowl was never 
recovered the secret of its disappearance was at 
length revealed. An old friend of Emil's^ stay- 
ing late one night in the town brewhouse^ had 
occasion to make a visit to the malt-room. The 
moon was at the fall, illuming with yellow Kght the 
piled up malt, and showing to the astonished youth 
a crowd of the very smallest men and women he 
had ever seen in his life. And they were so curiously 
attired — ^girdles of hop leaves were twisted round 
their minute and graceful bodies, wreaths of hop 
blossom were twined in their flowing hair, and they 
carried hop branches, in their tiny hands. Their 
shoes were of shining crystal, clasped with ruby 
buckles j and they danced merrily to the strains of 
fairy-like music, laughing right lustily the while, 
with voices that rung like the tinkling of crystal 
bells. As the beholder gazed at this wonderful 
sight, there advanced out of the shadow cast by 
heavy rafters, three figures. The first was clad in 
the garb of a Franciscan friar, the second was the 
pretty Barbara, the third Emil. The friar drew 
from the folds of his gown a rosewood bowl, care- 
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fully examined and tasted the malt, and then, beck- 
oning to his companions and the fairy throng to 
follow him, descended the stairs to where stood a 
hnge vat of almost fermented beer; this he also 
tasted, and, after tasting, solemnly blessed. Then 
he took Emil and the maiden by the hand, and 
all slowly melted into the golden moon beams. 

Ever since, says the saga, the monk haunts all 
breweries ; always on moonlight nights are his visits 
made. When he fails in his visit all goes wrong, 
but when he tastes the malt and blesses the brew 
the beer is good ; except when brewers of depraved 
character water the beer ajiefr the blessing. To such 
wretches the malt monk never comes more ; their 
beer remains unwholesome and unblest, and they 
are doomed in the next world perpetually to brew 
bad beer, and to drink their own brew. 





THE LOCKSMITH OF GORLITZ. 




►ANT years ago, there Kved at Gorlitz an 
honest locksmith — ; Martin Miiller— • 
whose family consisted of his wife, Marie, 
and an only child, a boy, whose name 
was Fritz. 

One gloomy winter night as Martin was returning 
from his work, he fancied he saw a figure lying in 
the snow by the wayside, and thought he could hear 
the sobbing wail of an infant's voice. He went 
towards the spot whence the sound proceeded, and 
found the figure to be that of a woman recently dead, 
evidently some poor wanderer who had fallen 
exhausted on the ground and perished of the bitter 
cold ; and whose last thought had plainly been to 
fold her ragged cloak round the babe, whose crying 
had attracted the locksmith's attention. He took the 
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tiny creature in liis strong arms, and covering it 
tenderly with his sheepskin coat, carried it to his 
cottage. The good Marie, who had room enough 
in her heart for a hundred children, was full of pity 
for the desolate orphan — a sweet little girl with rosy 
cheeks and curly hair, about half the age of her boy, 
then four years old — and she ministered to all the 
babe's wants, and pressed it to her bosom as lovingly 
as if it had been her very own. Martin then, with 
some of his neighbours, fetched the body of the poor 
mother and laid her in the dead-house. But no one 
claimed her, no clue to her identity was discovered, 
and after a few days she received Christian burial 
in the churchyard. As to the child, the question of 
adopting her was never so much as discussed between 
the locksmith and his wife ; it seemed to their simple 
minds that Providence had bestowed her upon them 
by a direct gift, and they accepted the gift with 
grateful hearts. The babe was christened — or re- 
christened — ^for none knew whether or not she had 
already been baptized, and received the name of 
Marie, and her bright face and winning ways en- 
deared her to everybody, and made her the light of 
the locksmith's house. 
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Three years afterwards Martin's household was 
again increased. A neighbonr^s house took iBre in 
the night, and ere the sleeping family could be 
roused, they were enveloped in the fierce flames ; 
all perished save one child, who was thrown by his 
frantic mother into the arms of the horrified and 
helpless spectators. Robert, for that was the name 
of the rescued boy, had not a single relative left in 
the world, »nd when Martin Miiller came forward 
and offered to adopt him there was nobody to say 
nay, and the boy was taken home to Fritz and Marie. 
The three children grew up together like brothers 
and sister, and neither the locksmith nor his wife 
ever showed by their manner that Marie and Eobert 
were less dear to them than Fritz. When the boys 
were old enough they were apprenticed to Martin's 
trade of locksmith, and nothing occurred to mar the 
even tenor of the family life, until the time arrived 
when the young locksmiths, having completed their 
term of apprenticeship, must, in accordance with 
a law of the town, set ofi" on their three years' travel 
— an indispensable prelimiaary to settling either as 
workmen or masters in their native place. 
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It was the month of May, the time evening, 
and in the shady comer of a pleasant garden full of 
apple-trees crowned with pink and white bloom, sat 
a youth and a maiden — ^he was tall and stalwart, blue- 
eyed and light-haired, and of a frank and open coun- 
tenance ; she was slender, graceful, and rosy-cheeked, 
her hair brown, her eyes bright and sparkling. The 
one was Fritz, the other Marie. 

" We are going away in the morning, Marie, as thou 
knowest, on our long journey; and for three years 
we shall not see Gorlitz and our dear old Lusatia 
nor the father and mother, nor thee, Marie ! ^' 

" Thou art young, Fritz, and three years will soon 
be gone.'' 

" Who knows,'' continued, Fritz without heeding 
the girl's remark, " who knows if I shall ever see you 
again ? Life is uncertain, and the Rhine country many 
days' journey ! And mayhap, Marie, thou wilt be 
getting thyself a fine husband, and when I return 
to the old house I shall find thee wedded to the 
burgomaster's son or a young baron ! " 

'^And mayhap," said Marie laughingly, '^thou 
wilt bring with thee a fine wife from Rhineland \ be- 
like, a knighf s daughter ! " 
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" I would rather have thee than any knight's 
daughter between the Elbe and the Rhine ! '^ an- 
swered Fritz passionately. ^^ Oh, Marie ! we have 
always been like sister and brother to each other, 
ever since that cold "winter's night when the good 
father brought thee into our cottage and showed me 
thy dear bonny face. And now I cannot bear to 
leave thee without saying what is in my heart — ^how 
I love thee more than ever brother loved sister! 
Let us be betrothed now, Marie, ere I leave Gorlitz 
and thee, and when I come back thou shalt be my 
dear, dear wife ! '' 

^' We are too young, and the father and mother 
might not be pleased — and — ^and — I am not quite 
sure that 1 love thee well enough to live with thee 
always ! '* 

'^ But thou lovest not another ? '' 

^' No, Fritz, no ! But to be a wife is not. the same 
as being a sister, and I am not sure that I love thee 
well enough for that, and we are so young/' 

^^ But thou wilt be true, Marie ? promise me not 
to love and wed another! promise to wait until 
I come back ! " 

^' Freely do I promise, dear brother Fritz ! " said 
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Marie^ smiling througli her tears, '* and I promise, 
too, tliat not one hour whilst thou art away wilt 
thon be forgotten. But come ! we must go into the 
house, our dear mother will want to have all she can 
of her boy^s company to-night/^ 

Thus speaking, she rose, and the two, walking 
hand in hand, slowly left the orchard. Scarcely had 
they disappeared when a young man emerged from 
the bushes behind the seat Marie and Fritz had just 
vacated. His face was dark and distorted with 
passion, and he muttered incoherently to himself, 
then he threw himself moodily on the ground, and 
remained motionless in the same position until he 
heard a voice calling '^ Robert I Robert I '^ whereon 
he rose quietly to his feet, and quitted the orchard 
unobserved. 

The next morning, amid the tears of the little 
household, the foster-brothers left the roof that had 
so long sheltered them, and the kindly old couple, 
and the beautiful girl who loved them so well. It 
was diflEicult to tell who felt the parting most 
keenly ; probably the mother and Fritz, whose grief 
seemed to be unusually deep and passionate. The 
latter could scarcely tear himself away, and when 
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last seen lie was leaning sobbing on tHe arm of 
Robert. 

The absence of the two youths made a great gap 
in the locksmith's family ; the house did not look 
like the same. Martin was often gloomy and 
taciturn, his wife often in tears. All their plans were 
made with reference to the return of the wanderers, 
the words '^ When Fritz and Eobert come back/' 
were ever on their lips, and the time at which they 
might be expected was calculated almost to a day. 
Marie suppressed her own sorrow, and did all she 
could to support and console those who had been to 
her almost more than parents, and they often 
thanked heaven for having bestowed on them the 
best of daughters. 

In the meantime the two young locksmiths were 
plodding slowly westwards, and after many days of 
weary travel they reached the rushing Rhine. At- 
tracted by the beauty of the scenery, and the salubrity 
of the climate, Fritz resolved to remain in the neigh- 
bourhood of Coblentz, whilst Robert, anxious to go 
further and see more, shaped his course for France. 
Before they bade each other adieu, it was agreed 
that on Easter Monday, of the third year from their 
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parting, they should meet in a little inn between 
Zittau and Ostritz, and enter Gorlitz and Martin 
Miiller's house as they had left them, together. 

^^% ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ 

The time of exile, as Marie had predicted, flew 
rapidly by, and when the foster-brothers, each 
faithful to his appointment, met at the inn, it seemed 
only the other day that they had separated in Rhine- 
land. Fritz was the same frank, open-hearted 
youth as ever ; he had worked hard at his calling 
under different masters, saved some money, and 
never for a single hour had forgotten his father, and 
mother, and Marie. Neither had Eobert forgotten 
Marie and home, but his character had nevertheless 
deteriorated ; he had succumbed to the joint tempta- 
tions of French wine and French gaiety, and he 
returned to Lusatia poorer almost than he had left 
it. The change for the worse in his character was 
plainly depicted in his face, and the joy of Fritz at 
the meeting with his friend, and at the prospect 
of so soon embracing his parents and Marie, alone 
prevented his noticing the difference in Robert's 
appearance. 

The latter, as they walked homewards in the 
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twilight, was silent almost to gloom, but Fritz was 
so brimful of spirits that even had his companion 
been disposed to talk, he would scarcely have had 
opportunity of doing so. Not one of his thoughts 
did Fritz conceal ; fully he opened his heart to him 
he deemed his friend— told him how he had heard 
that his father had grown weak and ailing ; that he 
intended to take charge of the business himself, 
make Marie his wife, and his foster-brother his head 
man. To Robert all this was gall and bitterness, 
he too loved Marie, but he was poor, a common 
workman, only a foster-son ; how could he hope to 
win her against such a rival as Fritz ? And as to 
working for him; and being every day witness of 
his happiness I — perish the thought ! and the idea 
of returning after his three years' absence with 
empty pockets, was almost more than his pride 
could bear. As his cpmrade danced along the road, 
waving his stick in the air, shouting and singing in 
the exuberance of his joy, evil thoughts came crowd- 
ing into Robert's mind, every vestige of friend- 
ship, gratitude, duty, religion, was lost in the devour- 
ing whirlpool of his envy and jealousy ; and out of 
its seething blackness there slowly emerged a red 
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and ghastly spectre — murder! and pointed Its horrid 
finger at his foster-brother. What so easy and so safe ? 
A few blows with his oaken stick — and then — and 
then — ^No ! he would not do it, he really loved Fritz, 
they had always been friends, he would bear it all, 
he would not stain his hands with innocent blood. 

'^ Come on, you loiterer ! Why do you lag behind 
so ? Did you find a sweetheart in Prance ? No ! 
Then we must find you one in Gorlitz, so that we 
can both be married on the same day — Marie and I 
— and you, and who ? I wonder ! But I shall have 
the prettiest wife in all Gorlitz ; now don^t you think 
I shall, Eobert ? '' 

A criishing blow on the temple from an oaken 
cudgel, a terrible cry, another blow, still another; 
and Eobert with ghastly face bent over the dead 
body of his murdered friend. 

The lumr of midnight sounded from the clock 
tower of St. Peter^s church, 

A pit by the road side received poor Pritz^s 
battered corpse, a pile pf stones was heaped over it, 
and the murderer went on his way. 

Eobert was heartily welcomed by his foster-parents 
and by Marie, and many were the questions asked 

N 
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about his travels^ and his adventnres in the coontry 
beyond the Rhine. He was taciturn and gloomy, 
and there was a strange, anxious, look in his face, 
attributed by every one to the fatigue he had under- 
gone and to the illness he pleaded. That he had 
come home with a tolerably well filled purse was 
considered to be greatly to his credit, and he at 
once took his wonted place in the workshop of the 
old locksmith, upon whom time had begun to lay 
his heavy hand. It was thought strange that 
Robert had not met Fritz, and as day after day 
went by, and the latter did not appear, much sur- 
prise was felt and expressed, a feeling that at 
length deepened into alarm. For it is a long, long 
way from Rhineland to Lusatia, the times were 
dangerous and the roads unsafe, and it began to be 
feared that he had fallen ill by the way, or met 
with foul play. But hope is always strong, and 
Martin and his wife, though suiBfering deeply from 
suspense and disappointment, still believed that their 
son lived; and watched daily and hourly for his 
coming. No so Marie, she knew the nature of 
poor Fritz too well, believed too completely in the 
sincerity of his love for herself, to be able to cherish 
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any illusions ; she felt in her heart that were he alive 
nothing would have kept him from her side, and 
from the arms of his parents. And she had had 
terrible dreams — dreams of a dark jBgure emerging 
from the forest through which Fritz journeyed, and 
striking him down with a sudden blow — of blood 
streaming from a ghastly wound — of a hasty burial 
in a lonesome grave — ^and of other horrors; and 
hope for the return of her lover perished from her 
soul. The behaviour of Eobert at this time was ad- 
.mirable, his looks displayed his sorrow, he exerted 
himself to coiiBole his foster-parents, and made even 
long walks westward, to find out, if possible, what 
had become of Fritz; and he was never tired of 
inquiring amongst pedlars and wandering minstrels 
for news of the lost one. This conduct greatly 
endeared him to the old people, and they felt it an 
unspeakable consolation that Robert was still left to 
them. But Marie was more distrustful; she had 
penetrated the secret of Robert's love for herself, 
she knew he could scarcely fail to be aware that 
Fritz had been his successful rival, and though it 
never occurred to her to suppose he was in any way 
the cause of the latter's non-appearance, she had a 

N 2 
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strong conviction that his continued absence^ how- 
ever arising, was not really disagreeable to Robert, 
a conviction that strengthened with time and farther 
observation. As hope, even in the sanguine minds 
of the father and mother, faded gradually away, their 
bodily infirmities increased, and Fritz had not been 
laid a year in his stony grave by the roadside when 
Martin was carried to his long home in the church- 
yard. 

The business naturally fell to Eobert, who thus 
became a master locksmith. He no longer con- 
cealed his love for Marie, and though she gave \\\rr\ 
scant encouragement, and even refused him again 
and again, he almost, by his continued importunity, 
wore away her reluctance to accept him ; and the 
very depression under which she laboured, owing to 
the disappearance, and, as she could not but think, 
the death of Fritz, weakened her powers of resist- 
ance. Robert's suit was favoured by the foster- 
mother, who was anxious before she finally quitted 
the scene— an event that she felt was near at hand 
— to see the ''children,^' as she termed them, 
^'settled.^^ At last the poor girl gave up the 
unequal contest, and became the unwilling, unloving 
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wife of Robert. Her mistrust of his character and 
motives scarcely diminished. Shortly after the 
marriage, the good old locksmith^s wife passed 
away, with the name of her lost son on her lips, and 
was laid by the side of her husband in the church- 
yard. 

The first years of Marie's wedded life were more 
tolerable than she had expected. Her husband really 
loved her, and treated her kindly, although he saw 
clearly that his love was not returned, and that her 
heart was buried in the grave of her dead lover. As 
he grew older, the natural sternness of his character 
increased ; he was often silent and moody, and by 
those who were about him he was regarded rather 
with fear than liking. He wrought hard at his 
business, and his business throve well with him, so 
that he became one of the most substantial citizens 
of Gorlitz, and finally one of the fathers of the town. 
Marie bore him only one child — a son — ^whom, to 
his great but inarticulate annoyance, she insisted on 
calling Fritz. His professed, and often paraded, 
regard for the memory of his foster-brother pre- 
vented his objecting to the revival of a name that 
served constantly to remind him of his crime — a 
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name whicli he could scarcely, without secret agony, 
pronounce. So keenly did he feel this, that he came 
at last to hate the poor little boy, and it was almost 
with a sense of satis&ction that he watched the 
child's failing health; for the young Fritz was of a 
deUcate and sickly constitution, and the devoted 
care and assiduous nursing of his mother alone kept 
him alive. The incessant anxiety in which she 
lived, and her constant watching, at length injured 
her health, and the once bright and blooming Marie 
grew pale, thin, and drooping, and began to wear 
aai appearance of premature old age. 

One dark night she watched by the bedside of 
her suffering son; he had sunk into an uneasy 
slumber. Near him the father, on his couch, was 
buried in a deep sleep, and, save the heavy beating 
of the rain on the diamond-paned windows, all was 
still. Marie's thoughts went back involuntarily, and 
almost insensibly, to the other Fritz. She thought 
of their last interview in the orchard, when he first 
confessed his love ; of his doubts about the future, 
and his sad and mysterious fate — what had become 
of him? — was he really dead? — how had he died ? 
Had she in marrying Eobert been false to her 
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lover's memory?— could Eobert — Her reflections 
were interrupted by an impetuous shout from Eobert 
himself. He dreamt a terrible dream, and as he 
dreamt he talked, — 

'^ ! you are very fortunate, Fritz. You have 
saved money, you wiU be master, you will be Marie's 
husband! whilst I! — I have nothing! I am a 
beggar, a poor locksmith, and must be your work- 
man, your servant, and do your bidding ! This 
night you will embrace your parents and Marie I 
Your wife will be the prettiest girl in Gorlitz ! No, 
by heaven ! 

*^^^ ^^v ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ 

^^% ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ 

Dead! dead! I have killed my best friend, my 
brother; but Marie ! Marie shall be mine !'' 

As Marie heard this terrible revelation, she 
trembled in every limb ; heavy drops of perspiration 
stood on her brow ; she gasped for breath. All was 
now clear to her. Fritz, her dear Fritz, her lover, 
had been murdered for love of her; and his mur- 
derer was her husband, the father of her child I 
And then, in her agony, she prayed that she and 
the boy might too be taken! She feared the 
moment of Eobert's awakening ; she dreaded having 
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to look on him^ to speak to liim^ to toadi him j aud 
through the livelong night she sat stilly motionl6s8j 
like one petrified ; and when morning at last came 
her face spoke horror^ and her hair was as white as 
snow I 

When her husband awoke and looked at her^ the 
change in her appearance terrified him. He thought 
the boy was dead. He would have spoken to her, 
but she waved him away with an expression of 
loathing. The instinct of a guilty conscience told 
him the truth. Marie knew of his crime — ^how, he 
recked not ; it was suflScient for him that she knew. 
A murderous look darkened his face. He approached 
close to her, and hissing in her ear, ^' One word and 
thou too diest ! " rushed from the room. 

Before nightfall one-half of Marie's prayer was 
answered. Little Fritz was taken away. He died 
as softly as a summer breeze, resting tranquilly 
in his mother's arms, and murmuring her name 
with his latest breath. Marie wept, but her tears 
were not tears of sorrow; and she laid herself 
down to die with a sense of relief, and almost of 
joy. In that better land beyond the grave, far 
away in the blue sky, she would meet the loved 
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ones who liad gone before — her foster-father and 
mother, her boy, and Fritz ; and as her conscience- 
stricken husband bent over his dying wife, he heard 
her, as she sunk quietly to rest, breathing their dear 

and honoured names. 

Marie and her son were buried in the same 

grave. 

As the oflSciating priest spoke the solemn words, 

'^ Earth to earth, dust to dust, ashes to ashes, spirit 

to God,'' Eobert felt that he was more than a treble 

murderer, and that sooner or later judgment would 

overtake him. 

^j* ^j* ^J^ ^^ ^v* 

It was nearly thirty years since the memorable 
evening on which the foster-brothers had walked 
together to Gorlitz, and more than twenty since the 
death of Marie and her son. Eobert had prospered 
^1 in the world ; his wealth had greatly increased, he 
\ had served the oflSce of burgomaster, he had married 
again, and sons and daughters had been bom to 
him. But the curse of his sin was upon him, 
he was not happy. His wife had a bitter temper 
and a razor-like tongue ; his daughters were sickly, 
and his sons dissipated; his neighbours treated him 
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with outward respect, but held him in secret hatred, 
for his disposition was hard, and his manner stem; 
he unbent himself to no man, so that he had scarcely 
a friend even in his own household. He was, never- 
theless, an eminently respectable member of society, 
and complied with all the external forms of religioi\, 
with the sole but notable exception that he never 
attended mass, an omission that was ofben remarked 
against him by the orthodox and the superstitious. 
On the other hand, he was unremittingly regular in 
his attendance, on Sundays and holidays, at the 
early morning service, held always at half -past five 
— from this he was rarely known to be absent. 

The time was Easter; the winter had been long 
and severe; the weather was gloomy, and Eobert 
had retired early to rest, as he wished to be present 
at the early morning preaching. 

After sleeping, as he thought, several hours, he 
was suddenly aroused by hearing the clock of St. 
Peter's strike half-past five. Annoyed at having 
overslept himself, he hastily dressed and hurried to 
church ; arrived there, he was greatly surprised to 
find all in darkness ; no lights, no clerk, no priest, 
no worshippers. As he stood wonderingly at the 
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door the great clock in the tower above him struck 
again^ and did not^ as he expected^ cease when the 
sixth hour had been sounded ; slowly and solemnly 
it went on to twelve, and as the strokes rung 
through the midnight air, they fell like the strokes 
of fate' on the murderer's soul. That very moment, 
thirty years before, he had shed his foster-brother's 
blood. For a few minutes he felt as if spell-bound, 
then uttering a cry of fear and anguish, fled over 
the yielding snow back to his house. 

He went to his bed, but not to sleep ; rest was 
no more for him ; all the events of his life marshalled 
themselves in review before his feverish and aching 
eyes. The rescue from the fire; his adoption by 
the good locksmith and his wife; the happy days 
he had spent beneath their humble roof; his play- 
mates and companions ; his brother and sister, Fritz 
and Marie; the pleasant time of his youth, when 
care, greed, and remorse were alike strangers to his 
bosom — all passed before him. Then, he thought 
of his growing love for Marie; his journey with 
Fritz ; the scenes he had witnessed in France ; the 
meeting in the old inn ; the last terrible walk to 
Gorlitz ; his evil thoughts on the way, and the cruel. 
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treacherous murder, at his hands, of his loving 
brother and true firiend. Marie appeared to him as 
she was when alive, fresh and blooming as a spring 
mom ; he stood with her at the altar, he heard her 
again, with trembling voice and downcast face, 
promise before God to be his wife; he saw her 
watching by the bedside of their dying son ; saw the 
look of horror with which she regarded him ; bent 
over her couch, as she gave up the ghost, murmuring 
with her dying lips the name of the beloved, 
betrayed, and murdered Fritz. 

The hours dragged heavily on, but the wretched 
Eobert could not free himself from the visions of 
the night. When morning at length came they 
still held him enchained; the call for morning 
service passed by unheeded, he remained on his 
couch as if stupefied, enchanted, and undone. 

As he thus lay, there fell suddenly on his ear a 
sound as of the trampling of many feet, and the 
hum of many voices. The sounds came nearer and 
nearer, grew louder and louder; they entered his 
house; they crowded into his chamber, and in the 
name of the law and religion Eobert Miiller was 
arrested for — sacrilege ! 
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During the previous night the church of St. 
Peter had been violently entered, and all the 
sacred eucharistic vessels broken and destroyed; 
footsteps through the snow had been traced to 
and from the locksmitVs house ; his antipathy to 
the mass was remembered, and as a heretic 
and blasphemer he was seized and haled to 
prison. 

The crime of which Eobert was accused was, in 
that superstitious age, a very serious one; the 
circumstantial evidence against him was reinforced 
by the general dislike in which he was held ; he was 
brought before the judge, tried, and condemned to 
death. Then the stricken man fell on his knees, 
and declared that the hand of Heaven was upon 
him; that he was indeed innocent of sacrilege, but 
guilty of murder. And he confessed how, thirty 
years before, he had done to death his friend and 
foster-brother; told where the body might be 
found, in the old pit by the vineyard; and in 
what a wonderful way his sin had found him 
out. 

As this terrible revelation was finished, men ran 
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to the old pit by the vineyard, raised the bones of 
poor Fritz from their aoliallowed grave, and laid 
them in consecrated ground. And the same day 
Eobert the murderer was beheaded in the market- 
place of Gorlitz. 





THE DEVIL'S BLACKSMITH. 




T was winter in Gorlitz; the earth was 
covered with hard frozen snow; the 
voices of river and stream were hushed 
in deadly cold ; the forests were filled 
with fantastic shapes of white and lustrous crystal 
The time was night, and bright stars gleamed over- 
head in a sky of deepest, darkest blue — all was 
still j and the strokes of Volprecht's hammer rung 
out loud and clear in the stagnant air; and the fiery 
iron, as he bent him to his midnight task, rained 
out showers of radiant sparks. For Volprecht had 
promised the Count Lothar's shield for the mom, 
and the good knight was bound on a pilgrimage to. 
the Holy Sepulchre. 

As the clocks were striking the hour of midnight 
the burly smith looked up from his work, and saw 
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standing in the doorway, a young man of strange 
aspect. Long red hair hung low down on his 
shoulders, and streamed about his face like a mane ; 
he had only one eye — ^large and piercing, and black 
as night ; his shoulders were immensely broad, his 
arms long and muscular, and he walked with a stick 
as if lame. 

'^What^s your pleasure, mein Herr?" asked 
Volprecht. 

''A supper and a night^s lodging, an you will, 
master!'' 

'^ Whence come you, and what are you ? " 

" From the south, and I am a wandering black- 
smith.'' 

'^ A blacksmith ! What sort of a craftsman are 
you ? Here, take that big hammer and strike for 
me whilst I make this shield." 

The stranger took the hammer and helped Vol- 
precht so eflfectually that the shield was quickly 
finished, and the smith led him to his house and 
gave him food and a bed. In the morning he would 
fain have continued his journey, but the master-smith 
had been so much struck with his skill as a work- 
man that he desired his services, and as there was 
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not much difficulty on the score of wages a bargain 
was soon struck, and Schwef el, that being his name, 
agreed to remain. He was a wonderful acquisition 
to Volprecht — ^was so strong and skilful indeed that, 
with scarcely any help from the two apprentices, he 
could do all the work that came into the forge. It 
made no difference what it was, he could turn his 
hand to anything. Shoeing a horse, mending a 
plough, forging sword or spear, or making a suit of 
armour, all were equally easy to him. But he would 
never do a job in or about the church. When any- 
thing went wrong with the bells or the organ, or 
new railings were wanted round a vault it always 
happened that Schwefel was too busy to take the 
work in hand, and the master must be sent for, at 
which he grumbled somewhat, but the new smith 
was too valuable to be quarrelled with, and no one 
ventured to find fault with him. 

Now Volprecht was very fond of a song and a 
glass; he drank so much beer indeed that some 
people said he had swallowed one of his own sparks 
and occupied most of his time in trying to quench 
it at the ^' Three Palm-branches.^^ At any rate he 
"Was almost constantly there, and appeared to have 
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given up liis busiuess entirely to his man SchwefeL 
Late one nighty when he had drained his last tankard 
of beer and song his last song^ he bade adieu to his 
boon companions and staggered towards his home. 
As he neared the forge he heard the strokes of ham- 
mer on anvU, and saw the ruddy glow of the fire, 
and looked in to see what Schwefel was about. But 
Schwefel was not there, and whilst he watched the 
two apprentices a knight, riding a black horse, and 
wearing black armour, rode up to the door and in- 
quired in a loud voice for the master smith. 

'^ Here I am ! ^^ said Volprecht. 

'' Can you make me a suit of harness, master ? *' 

'^ Certainly, your lordship ; and better than any 
other smith hereabouts. Can I serve you ? " 

^^ What^s your price ? ^' 

" A hundred gulden/' 

'^ And do you think you can have it ready in a 
week ? '' 

'^ A week ! If I could not make a suit of armour 
in three days Fd forfeit both body and soul,'' an- 
swered the master smith. 

^' A bargain ! " exclaimed the black horseman. '^ If 
the harness be finished in three days exactly — listen ! 
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the clock IS just going twelve — ^I will pay you four 
times the price — four hundred gulden ; if not, you 
forfeit body and soul/' 

Volprecht was rather staggered at the terms of 
the contract, but looking upon the affair rather as a 

joke, and being quite confident besides that he would 
have the harness ready in good time, laughingly 
accepted the knight's conditions, and took the hun- 
dred gulden offered as earnest. 

''Now,'' said the stranger, *'it only remains to 
have our compact put into writing and signed." 
And he took from his saddle-bags an ink-horn and a 
pen, and wrote rapidly a few lines on a piece of 
parchment. Just as he had finished writing he un- 
fortunately upset his ink-horn, spilling the ink over 
the floor, so that there was not enough left for the 
smith's signature. 

'' Donnerwetter ! " said the knight. '' But we will 
easily get over that difficulty." And seizing the 
master smith's big hand, he slightly scratched the 
back of it with one of his long finger-nails, drawing 
thereby as much blood as sufficed for the making of 
Volprecht's sign-manual. Returning the parchment 
to his saddle-bag the horseman went on his way, 
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His last words were, '' Three days hence, at mid- 
night, I come for my armour/' 

Directly afterwards the head-man returned* Vol- 
precht told him of the bargain he had just made. 

'^ Can you easily have the armour ready in that 
time ? " he asked. 

'^ Can I ? Yes, by to-morrow/' 

'' Very well," said the smith, " better set to work 
on it to-morrow morning," and he troubled himself 
no further, spent the next two days at the '^ Three 
Palm-branches," and never once during the time 
called at the forge. It was quite enough for him to 
hear, now and again, the ring of SchwefeFs hammer 
on the anvil, and to see the glittering sparks rushing 
out of the chimney. 

On the morning of the third day, however, the re- 
collection of his compact with the black knight 
entered suddenly into his mind, and a feeling of un- 
easiness and even fear crept over him. 

''Pooh!" he said to himself, "Schwefel has 
finished the job long since. I won't bother myself," 
and he called on his companions for another song, 
and tried to drown his misgivings in foaming beer. 
But it was of no use ; they refused to be drowned or 
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shaken oflF, and he felt himself constrained to go 
across to the smithy and ascertain if the harness 
were really ready. 

It was all ready except one plate — ^an hour's work 
perhaps — ^but his apprentices told him that Schwefel 
had been absent since early morning, and they knew 
not whither he had gone. This piece of news greatly 
alarmed the master, and he threw oflF his coat, rolled 
up his shirt-sleeves, tied on his great leathern apron, 
and set earnestly about completing the knight's 
order. Soon he had a piece of iron red-hot, but at 
the first blow of the hammer it broke and flew into 
twenty pieces. To get another piece, to put it 
into the fire, to blow fiercely at the bellows, to have 
it out on the anvil, was only the work of a few 
minutes. He had scarcely made half a dozen strokes 
however, when the hammer-head flew off. Cursing 
his ill-luck, Volprecht sought a better tool ; by the 
time he had found one his fire was out. No sooner 
had he relit it than he discovered a hole in the bel- 
lows, and several hours were lost before he was fairly 
at work with the second piece of iron. More for- 
tunate than before he succeeded in bending the plate 
to its required shape and cutting it to the right size. 
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His task was now all but completed, so nearly com- 
pleted that the weaiy and perspiring master smith 
thought he might run over to the '' Three Palm- 
branches '^ and refresh himself with a stoup of beer. 
He was only a few minutes absent^ but when he re- 
turned to the forge the plate had disappeared. High 
and low, up and down, in every comer of the smithy 
he sought it, but in vain ; not a trace of it could he 
find. The last stroke of ten sounded from the clock 
tower of the church. 

Terribly frightened, trembling and sweating from 
every pore, Volprecht had to begin his work 
anew. 

Again the iron flew in pieces, again his hammer 
broke. The clock went eleven. The despairing 
smith felt himself already in the clutches of the Evil 
One, but rousing all his energy he seized another 
piece of iron and hammered away with aU his might. 
Luck returned to him, the fire burnt up briskly, the 
bellows seemed to work of themselves, and the 
plastic metal, under his vigorous and weU-directed 
blows, took rapidly the acquired form and size. 
Volprecht's spirits rose at every ring of his hammer 
on the anvil. Tet half an hour and he would have 
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fulfilled his compact witli the black knight and be 
free of his diabolical bargain. 

A sound from the church tower, a dark form at 
the door of the forge, a deep voice asking, '' Is my 
suit of armour ready ? '* 

'' In a quarter of an hour, my lord knight ; in 
fifteen minutes will all be finished/' 

" Too late ! too late ! Thou hast not kept thy 
bargain, and thy body and soul are forfeit ! '^ 

As he spoke those words, and as the last stroke of 
twelve died away in the midnight air, the floor of 
the forge opened, and smith, fire, anvil, bellows, 
armour, all descended into the earth. Ever since 
has Volprecht been condemned to work at his task 
in the nether world, and so must he go on working 
until the suit of harness is finished, but his hammer 
and his iron continue to break, his fire goes out, and 
ill-luck pursues him as before. And on qtiiet, 
stormless nights in autumn and at the hour of the 
new year, the sound of his hammer may still be heard 
deep down in the earth. 




THE QUERXIES' PRESENT. 




UERXIES, it is said, were once met with 
everywhere in Lusatia, but the place 
they especially favoured was the neigh- 
bourhood of Hugenwald. Querxies are 
little creatures — dwarfs — who used to live inside the 
mountains, and wander round about them; the 
entrances to their dwellings were called ^^querx- 
holes/^ and here and there many of them may still 
be seen. In Silesia there is one on the Prudelberg 
by Stousdorf j in Upper Lusatia there are several 
on the Dittersberg, near Schonau; some in Warns- 
dorf in Bohemia, and at the foot of the Broad Moun- 
tains by Zittau. In the neighbourhood of Zittau, and 
about the Bohemian frontier, tTiese strange beings in 
olden times were quite at home, and anyone who chose 
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to watch in concealment by the querx-holes, might 
see the little creatures go to and fro, sometimes all 
night long. They are supposed to have originally 
come out of the numerous '^ querx-wells,^^ perennial 
springs of clear crystal water that greatly abound 
in these mountainous regions. The querxies have 
hoods, which possess the quality of rendering their 
wearers invisible, and these they put on when they 
go into the villages and peasants^ houses to steal their 
food, a practice in which they often indulge. They 
have, however, a great abhorrence of carraway-seeds, 
and therefore people, in baking their bread, often put 
in it a few of these seeds, for such bread the querxies 
never touch. 

Once upon a time, a farmer^s wife in Lusatia was 
lying in her bed ; by her side was a baby, who the 
day before had for the first time seen the light. 
The farmer and all the servants were out in the fields, 
and the good woman was alone in the house with her 
little one. Suddenly she heard a noise in one corner 
of the chamber, near the stove, where there appeared 
a small opening in the wall ; out of this hole there 
advanced towards the bed a small grey man ; he was 
exceedingly polite, walked hat in hand, and bowed 
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often and deeply. He begged to be allowed^ with 
bis companions, to partake of a banqnet in the 
chamber^ and in return for the favour promised the 
gratitude of the entire body of querxies. 

The farmer's wife, whose curiosity overcame all 
the misgivings she might have as to the result of this 
strange proceeding, granted the wished-for permis- 
sion ; whereon the small grey man, profusely and 
earnestly expressing his thanks, retired. Directly 
afterwards a noise much louder than the first was 
heard, and the querxey returned at the head of a 
crowd of little men dressed exactly like himself, all 
in grey. They brought with them tables, chairs, a 
basket full of all sorts of food and wine, and in a few 
minutes every preparation had been made for a luxu- 
rious banquet. Music was heard in the distance; 
the sound approached nearer and nearer, until there 
emerged from the wall a band of fiddlers and fifers \ 
dressed in bright uniform. The banquet then began, 
and proceeded to the accompaniment of the sweetest 
music to which the farmer's wife had ever listened. 
When it was over the tables were removed and the 
room cleared for a dance. The band struck up 
a lively air, the querxies rose from their seats, and 
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the dance was just beginning, when a new querxey 
rushed into the chamber, his hands raised above his 
head, and showing in his face signs of great disti'ess : 
he exclaimed in a loud voice, — 

" Oh, woe the day, oh, woe the day ! 
Old mother Pump has pass'd away ! " 

For a moment the little men seemed thunderstruck ; 
then getting their things together — their chairs, 
their tables, and the remnants of the feast, they 
vanished rapidly and tumultuously through the hole 
in the wall. 

Only one of them, a querxey who had the appear- 
ance of being master of the ceremonies, remained 
behind for a few minutes ; he went up to the former's 
wife, and after telUng her that the sudden death of 
the mother of their race had overwhelmed him and 
his companions with sorrow, thanked her impres- 
Bively for her kindness, and in acknowledgment of 
querxey gratitude, presented her with three gifts— 
a golden ring, a silver bowl, and a loaf of maize 
bread. 

Those three things, said the querxey, were of great 
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value and importance ; for so long as they all remained 
in the family, luck would attend it ; the farmer and 
his descendants would acquire vast wealth, and be- 
come happy and famous. But the gifts must be 
carefully preserved in a secure and suitable place, 
and ever remain heirlooms in the family. The ring, 
however, must always be worn by the wife of the 
oldest son. Hereupon the little master of the 
ceremonies again thanked the farmer's wife, and 
followed his companions through the hole in the 
wall, which immediately closed up, leaving no trace 
behind. 

The good woman felt as if she were awaking from 
a dream; indeed, had it not been that the three 
presents lay before her on the bed, she would have 
regarded the entire circumstance as being actually a 
dream, or the distempered fancy of a sick woman. 

When she told her husband what had happened, 
and showed him the silver bowl, the golden ring, 
and the loaf, he called together all the members of 
his family to discuss what should be done to preserve 
these highly important gifts ; that were to bring so 
much happiness and wealth to them all. 

It was decided to build a strong tower, inside 
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which, enclosed in an iron chest, the silver bowl and 
the maize should be always kept, so that nobody 
might have it in his power to fetch them away. This 
was done, and the ring was worn as the querxey 
had directed. 

The little man^s words proved true, the farmer and 
his wife became great people, and left to their chil- 
dren silver and gold, flocks and herds, meadows and 
pasture lands. And the family waxed ever more 
powerful, and were fortunate for many generations. 
But, as it often happens, luck that comes on the wing 
flies away again ; and one day the wearer of the gold 
ring was so incautious as to lose it, and although 
no efibrt was spared to find it, the treasure was lost 
for ever. 

Now were the family in great tribulation, and 
feared much the anger of the beings to whom they 
owed such a long career of prosperity and happiness. 
And not without cause ; for one night there came a 
terrible thunderstorm, and a stroke of lightning rent 
from top to bottom the old tower, the bulwark of 
their fortunes. 

The words of the querxey, the bringer of the 
luck-bearing gifts, were literally accomplished; the 
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prosperity of the fitrmer's descendants endnred^ and 
even increased^ only so long as the three presents 
were preserved; from the very day of the loss of the 
ring it began visibly to decline, and in another 
generation the family were just as poor as at the 
time of the qnendes' visit to the farmer*s wife and 
her new-bom babe. 




THE CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 




boys. 



)ANY years ago there lived at Budissin 
(Bautzen) a stocking-weaver of the 
name of Paul Nicolai. and his wife Ger- 
trude. They had six children — three 
black-paired and light- eyed, like their 
mother; and three girls, chestnut-haired and blue- 
eyed, like their father. They were very poor, for 
the country was disturbed by war, and money and 
work were alike scarce ; but not unhappy, because 
they all helped and loved each other. It often 
happened that the children were obliged to go short 
of food, but they never complained and were never 
downcast; the girls helped their mother in the 
house, the boys went away into the forest and 
brought home firewood; and during summer and 
autumn they gathered whimberries, blackberries. 
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nd cranberries, which they sold in the town, and 
did odd jobs for the farmers, and so helped their 
father to provide food for themselves and their 
sisters. Winter was the worst season for the 
weaver^s family; everything was then dearer, and 
work was scarcer than at any other time of the year. 
It was very nearly Christmas, and though Paul had 
worked very hard, and made many long journeys, 
trying to sell the produce of his loom, he had met 
with scant success — had, indeed, earned barely 
enough to keep the wolf from the door — and did 
not see the least chance of being able to give his 
wife and children the little treat, at the merriest 
time of the year, on which he had set his heart. It 
would be so hard for them, he thought, to see the 
beautiful Christmas trees being carried to the neigh- 
bours^ houses ; and to look in the shop-windows at 
the pretty toys, lamps, and ornaments that were to 
adorn the trees on Christmas eve; to hear of the 
good cheer and the feasting that would be going on 
everywhere; and to feel all the time that none of 
these pleasures were for them, possibly even to 
suffer from the pangs of hunger. His delight may 
therefore be imagined when, twelve days before 
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Christmas, lie received from a merchant at Gorlitz 
an order for as many stockings as he could weave by 
the day before Christmas. How he hurried back to 
Budissin, how he called the children together and 
told them the good news, how he promised them a 
Christmas tree and a Christmas dinner, and how 
they shouted for joy, need not be told. Neither is 
there need to tell how the good Paul during the 
next ten days worked, how he scarcely either ate or 
slept, so anxious was he to have a good sackful of 
stockings to carry to Gorlitz. At length the 
appointed day came, and, promising his children 
that he would bring back with him a pocketful of 
toys, and a goose in his bag for the dinner, if he 
could buy one cheap, and telling the boys to fetch 
from the forest a tall fir-branch for a Christmas tree, 
Paul started on his journey. Snow was lying thick 
and hard on the ground, the sky was clear and blue, 
the air keen and frosty, and though the weaver's 
burden was heavy, he was so pre-oocupied in 
reckoning up how much money he should have to 
draw for his work, and in thinking how the dear 
children would enjoy the fun they were going to 
have, that it never occurred to him to be tired, and 
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he never stopped on his way but once, to inquire 
the price of a fine fat goose he saw in a farmyard, 
and which the good farmer, seeing Paul was a poor 
man, oflfored to sell him very cheap. 

" Good ! ^' said Paul, " the price is reasonable; I 
shall have money in my pocket as I return, and I 
will call for Fran Goose, and take her home with 
me. Won't they be delighted ? '^ 

And he pushed on as if he were walking for a 
wager. Arrived at Gorlitz, he went direct to the 
house of the merchant from whom he had received 
the order, and found, to his inexpressible horror and 
grief, that he had left home an hour before, and his 
clerk had to tell Paul he must come for his money 
on the third day following. In vain the poor weaver 
begged for something, for a part only of what was 
due to him ; but the clerk was immoveable, he could 
only do as his master had told him — besides, he had 
no money. Paul inquired whither the Herr Merchant 
had gone, he would follow him; he must have a 
little money to buy bread for his children. That 
was " impossible, out of the question,'^ said the clerk ; 
the master had ridden away on a swift horse, and 
could not be overtaken. 
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There was no help for it then, so the weaver 
threw his empty sack over his shoulders ; and, with 
a sad heart, and faint and weary steps, turned his 
face towards Budissin. He thought of the dis- 
appointment of the dear children when he should 
arrive at home without a single present, when he 
should have to tell them they must not alone deny 
themselves the longed-for Christmas tree, but go 
supperless to bed, and spend a hungry, dinnerless, 
cheerless Christmas day. In his sorrow he quite 
forgot his own hunger and fatigue, tears filled his 
eyes ; and he almost groaned as he pictured to him- 
self the six bright, eager, expectant faces, all listen- 
ing intently for his footstep, all rushing to open the 
door for him, crowding up to him, and asking what 
he had brought for the Christmas tree. How could 
he muster up courage to tell them he had brought 
nothing? Full of these unhappy thoughts, he 
scarcely noticed that evening was fast closing over 
him, or that he had entered a thick wood, until he 
was roused, and his attention excited, by a number 
of bright lights amongst the trees at some distance 
from the path. Wondering greatly at such an 
unusual occurrence, he left the road, and walked 
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rapidly in the direction of the light until he came to 
a glade in the forest, where he found scores of tiny 
lanterns hanging on the trees, suspended from 
whose branches were hundreds of apples, pears, 
nuts, almonds, cakes, and toys. As he gazed in 
bewildered astonishment at this strange sight, a 
small gentleman — the least he had ever in his life 
seen — came up to him. He was clad in the most 
elegant and costly furs, wore high red boots, and his 
cap was formed of the skin of a white mouse. In 
height he was not above a foot, and his appearance 
was so singular that Paul did not know whether to 
laugh or be afraid. Said the little man, — 

" You are the weaver from Budissin, you are tired 
and hungry, and very unhappy that you have nothing 
to take home to your children for the Christmas 
tree. And very nice children they are, I must say, 
particularly the young ladies 1 ^' 

The weaver had never before heard his little girls 

called young ladies, so he took ofi* his hat and 

thanked the small gentleman for his polite- 
ness. 

" The first thing,'^ said the latter, ^^ is to give you 

something that will help you on the way, for your 
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sack will be full and heavy. After that, I will see 
what I can do for the children/^ 

So saying, he led the way to a small, but elegantly 
arranged booth, constructed entirely of oak bark, 
and fir branches. Inside the booth was a small fire 
of turf, a small table covered with an exceedingly 
white cloth, and a chair made of the root of a tree. 
On the table stood a bottle of wine, and a covered 
plate, from which proceeded a most appetizing odour. 

'^Eatl^^ ordered the little man, pointing to the 
table. 

Poor Paul, though sorely puzzled, did not need a 
second invitation. He uncovered the plate, and 
though he could not tell what the dish was, except 
that it had a strong flavour of hare and mushrooms, 
he thought he had never tasted anything so good in 
all his life. 

" Drink !'^ said the little man, pointing to the 
bottle. Paul uncorked the bottle, poured out a 
glass of the ruby wine, raised it to his lips, and was 
just going to drink it off when an idea seemed to 
strike him. 

'^ Will you kindly tell me your name, mein Herr,^^ 
he asked, ^^ that I may drink to your health ? 
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'^ Drink to those at home first, and then I will 
tell you my name/' 

Gladly Paul drank the health of his dear Ger- 
trude, and their six little ones. 

" Now you may drink to me," said the strange 
little man, smiling with a grave air ; " my name is 
Count Carl Kinderfreund/' 

Paul drank the Count's health, wished him a 
merry Christmas, and thanked him with great 
heartiness for his hospitality. 

'^ Now,'' asked Count Carl, when the weaver had 
finished his repast, ^'can you carry something in 
that sack of yours ?" 

Paul thought he could. 

" Come along, then," said he, leading the way into 
the glade. 

" Put as many of these," pointing to the things on 
the trees, '^ into the sack as it will hold, and if you 
will let me advise you, you will take principally 
apples and pears." 

The weaver did as he was told, and loaded his 
sack to bursting with all the good things he found 
hanging on the branches, and, acting on the kind 
Count's advice, chose a great many apples and pears. 
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When he had quite finished this work, and had 
hoisted his burden on his back. Count Carl 
Kinderfreund addressed to him a few parting 
words. 

" Take care of what you have got, Paul Nicolai, 
and make good use of what you have got, and ever 
remember that the reward you are now receiving, 
and which will, I hope, make you forget all your 
troubles, is given to you and your wife, and your 
children, because you have always been good and 
kind one to another; because you have borne your 
hard lives patiently, and have never repined, even 
under cold and hunger, or been discontented with 
your lot/' 

As the last of these words fell from the Count's 
lips, the lights went out ; he disappeared as mys- 
teriously as he had come, and Paul was left alone 
with his sack. With some diflSculty he found his 
way back into the road, and trudged along towards 
Budissin as briskly and gladly as an hour before he 
had walked gloomily and slowly. His burden was 
heavy, but his heart was light, and he was so pleased 
at having so many things for the children, that he 
did not in the least mind the weight, although it 
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seemed every moment to increase. Bat as he 
arrived in the outskirts of Budissin, he really could 
not carry the sack a yard further^ and was glad to 
call on a passer-by to help him. After a little while 
it became too heavy for even the two, and Paul 
must call upon another passer-by to give him a lift. 
Still this strange sack was too heavy, three men 
were unable to carry it, and Paul was fain to beg the 
help of a third wayfarer. With very hard work in- 
deed, the four men at last managed to carry the sack 
into Paulas house. 

Gertrude and the three boys and the three girls 
were on the tip-toe of expectation and excitement. 
'^ What have you brought, what have you brought, 
father dear?^' exclaimed they all. ''It must be 
something very good to require four of you to 
carry." 

" Come and see, come and see !" cried the happy 
Paul. ''Nuts, cakes, apples, pears, toys. Come 
and see ! '^ 

The kindly helpers were dismissed, the sack was 
opened. Nuts, and cakes, and toys, there were in 
plenty, but the apples and pears had turned into 
gold and silver money. At first all were speechless 
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with astonisliment, tlien there was a tremendous 
shout of joy, as every one, Paul, Grertrude, and the 
six children, plunged their hands and arms into the 
glittering heap. Paul had to tell of his adventure 
with Count Carl Kinderfreund, and he did not forget 
what the kind little gentleman had said about 
making good use of his present, and he told the 
children that if they wanted this treasure to be 
blessed to them, and their good luck to continue, the 
very first use they made of the money must be to try 
to make happy some of those who were less fortu- 
nate than themselves. And so they did, they 
bestowed immediately part of their new wealth in 
charity, and on Christmas day they gave twenty 
poor children, who would otherwise have gone 
dinnerless to bed, such a feast as they did not forget 
for a year. 

Paul used the fairy-given wealth so wisely, that 
he himself became a master stocking-maker, a rich 
merchant, and finally burgomaster of Budissin, . but 
in his prosperity he lost none of those virtues to 
which he owed his elevation. He and his wife, hi^ 
children, and his grandchildren, always strove to be 
kind and loving one to another, and he never 
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omitted an opportunity of helping deserving nn- 
fortunates who had not been Incky enough to 
make the acqaaintance of Coant Carl Kinder- 
freund. 




THE ELFIN SABBATH. 




HERB was not in all the country round a 
prettier or a pleasanter girl than Helena, 
the quanyman's only daughter. Her 
face was always bright and sunny, she 
had a nod and a smile for everybody, and though 
her father and mother were poor, and lived in a 
small thatched cottage in the outskirts of the village, 
and she had to work hard every day, she was never 
discontented, and generally merry. People said this 
was because she had been bom at a lucky time, on 
a Christmas day, one too that happened to be also 
a Sunday. Now children bom on Sundays and 
holidays have often, as everybody knows, gifts be- 
stowed on them not possessed by ordinary children. 
They can see spirits, ghosts, and fairies, when no 
one else can, talk with them, and even under favour- 
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able circumstances become quite intimate with those 
mysterious creatures. But Helena was eighteen years 
old before anything out of the common way happened 
to her, and her luck had not brought her anything 
beyond good looks and good spirits, and with these 
she was quite satisfied and thankful. Yet she had 
one great trouble. Many a young fellow, attracted by 
her bonny face and sweet temper, had sought to win 
her love, but she had turned a deaf ear to all, except 
Otto the carpenter, as fine and as handsome a young 
bachelor as well could be. Not his looks, how- 
ever, but his goodness had touched Helena^s heart. 
He had a father and a mother who were very infirm 
— the father indeed was bedridden — and a poor 
crippled sister, all of whom he supported by his 
labour; and he treated them so kindly and 
lovingly, and worked so hard for them, and was so 
cheerful and manly withal, that Helena could not 
help loving him, and but for her father^s opposition 
they would have been long since betrothed. 

Andrew, so was the quarryman called, was ill- 
pleased that his daughter had turned away so many 
well-to-do young men, to take up with a poor car- 
penter like Otto, every groschen of whose earnings 
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was required to support his parents and sister. 
Andrew was very fond and proud of his pretty 
daughter, and anxious that she should, if possible, 
marry somewhat above her station, and have an 
easier life than he and her mother had known. 
And there was such a capital chance for her too ; it 
seemed, thought Andrew, almost a sin to throw it 
away. Old Peter Schwartz's son, Klaus, was over 
head and ears in love with Helena. Peter was inn- 
keeper and farmer in a village three miles away in 
the mountains people said; quite rich, and was, more- 
over, disposed to favour the match, he had indeed, 
spoken to the quarryman about his son and Helena. 
^' Our Klaus,'' said he to him one day, '^ wants 
your daughter, Andrew, and though I think with 
his prospects, he might very well look higher, yet 
Helena is such a good girl that I have told him he 
may please himself; so I expect he will try to court 
her, and if they buckle to, as I have no doubt 
they will, 1^11 see to starting them in life, Andrew ; 
leave that to me. But Klaus, you see, though very 
quiet and steady, is not quite so sharp or so ready 
with his tongue as some young fellows, and is 
terribly shame-faced into the bargain; so will you 
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just give the lad a helping hand^ and tell Hdena to 
speak to him kindly ! '^ 

Andrew gladly agreed to do this, and promised 
to use all his influence to insore Ellans a favomrable 
reception. 

When Helena heard what her father had done 
she was greatly distressed, for though she so far 
deferred to her father's wish as to refrain from 
betrothing herself to Otto, it was quite a different 
matter when he wanted her to marry another, for 
she loved the carpenter, and if she could not have 
the man she loved she was at least determined to 
have nobody else. Besides, her father had once said 
that if Otto could show him that he had put by ten 
gold ducats to begin housekeeping with, he would 
probably give his consent to their marrying. Now, 
though this was an almost impossible sum for 
the young folks ever to dream of possessing, and the 
condition was really equivalent to an entire prohibi- 
tion, they still cherished a faint hope that by a stroke 
of luck, or perhaps by dint of hard and long- 
continued saving and working, the ten ducats might 
one day be theirs. Helena reminded her father 
of this promise. 
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'^ No ! a promise it was not,'' answered Andrew ; 
''I said if Otto would bring me ten ducats, as 
proof that he had so much to set up house 
with, I would consider about giving my consent. 
Since then I have changed my mind, however. 
£laus Schwartz is a better bargain than the 
carpenter, even if he had a hundred ducats. I 
would like thee to have Haus, but I will not 
force thee, child; at the same time, I say it is my 
wish, and when he comes here he must be treated 
civilly and kindly — ^that much I have promised 
old Peter.'' 

" Do I ever treat anybody unkindly, father dear ? 
And wouldst thou really like me to wed such a fat, 
ugly, stupid little wretch as £3aus ? " For the 
first time in her life Helena was beginning to dislike 
somebody. 

" He is not so stupid as he looks, only a bit shy. 
That will wear off. And as to his being fat and 
ugly, that is nothing, thou'lt get used to it in time ; 
and the father will set him up, and I am sure you'll 
be very happy and comfortable, and I want to see 
thee comfortable, my child." 

^' What is the use of being comfortable if you 
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are not happy ? And is there no 'chance for 
poor Otto, father ? He is so good and so true, I 
can never, never love anybody else ! '' And two 
great round pearly tears trickled down the girFs 
rosy cheeks. 

Andrew was rather perplexed; his daughter's 
distress was painful to him, he could not yield to her 
wishes concerning the carpenter, and at the same 
time was not hard-hearted enough to extinguish 
all hope, so he offered a compromise. 

'' V\\ teU thee what Til do, Helena,'* he said. 
'^ Let Otto show me twenty ducats of his own money 
honestly come by, and you may be betrothed the 
very same day ! " 

" Twenty ducats ! father ; that will never be. 
Why, there is hardly so much gold in all the 
village ! " 

" I don't know, one cannot tell what may happen, 
thou wast born on a lucky day thou knows; mayhap 
the fairies will help you ! " And the quarryman 
laughed ; he did not believe much in fairies. 

When Helena told her lover of this conversation 
he became very despondent, for if ten ducats was 
an almost impossible sum, twenty were beyond the 
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very pale of hope ; scarcely any one they knew had 
in all his life even seen so much gold. But they 
were both blessed with sanguine and cheerful dis- 
positions ; they had faith in each other^s constancy, 
they were young and could wait, something would 
happen, and altogether they felt there was no reason 
why they should despair ; they even made fun about 
Klaus Schwartz, and had a hearty laugh at the 
idea of his courting either Helena or any other girl. 
The notion of the little fat man being in love was 
SO irresistibly comic that they could not contain 
themselves, and the interview so gloomily begun had 
quite a merry termination. 

Klaus was not long in beginning his courting, 
and he visited the quarryman^s cottage at least twice 
every week. Little over five feet in height he was 
very fat and round — ^had a double chin, a fat, rather 
long face, a small mouth, a large nose, and pro- 
jecting upper lip, which, together with his extremely 
blue eyes, and heavy eyelids, gave him a peculiarly 
calf- like aspect. He had little beard and no whisker, 
and his light fluffy hair was brushed straight up on 
his head, until it resembled the ridge of a house. 
Whatever other faults Klaus might have, he cer- 

Q 
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tainly did not talk too much — as to liis courting^ lie 
performed that with his eyes. 

As he entered the quarryman's cottage^ he would 
salute the inmates one after the other in the same 
words: ''Good evening; I hope I see you well ! '' 
but with Helen he made a distinction : '' Good 
evening, my Fraulein; I hope I see you very 
weU ! " 

Then, in response to the invitation of the quarry- 
man, or his wife, Elaus would take a seat, and re- 
main the whole evening without saying another word, 
until it was time for him to go, staring all the while 
with his big vacant eyes at Helena, and following 
her every movement. She found this silent admira- 
tion very trying j it made her quite uncomfortable 
to be constantly looked at in that way, and always 
silently. When the enamoured youth rose to take 
his leave, he always used the same form of words : 
*' May you sleep well ! '^ and to Helena : '' May you 
sleep very well, my Fraulein ! ^' 

Klaus was full of a dull, stupid form of conceit, 
and in his slow ruminative mind had quite deter- 
mined that himself, and his style of wooing, were 
altogether irresistible ; he was in no hurry, for he 
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felt that in the end Helena would fall into his arms 
like a ripe plum. 

^^% ^^h ^^^ ^^^ ^V^ 

Andrew was working in the old stone quarry on 
the other side of the Sonnenberg, and one bright 
morning in spring Helena was taking her father 
his breakfast. The Sonnenberg was a breezy, heath- 
clad hillj dotted here and there with green and 
sparkling meadows, and two or three picturesque 
villages, with their old, ivy-clad churches, clung to 
its steep sides. Over the very top of the Sonnen- 
berg no one liked to pass when the light of sun or 
moon shone on it, for the place was a favourite resort 
of the ^' good people,^^ whom to disturb was to bring 
ill-luck. But on this particular morning Helena 
was too full of other thoughts to bestow much heed 
on fairies. Work was slack with her father, money 
was scarce in the cottage, and he had been urging 
her to give Klaus more encouragement, to make 
up her mind to accept him ; she feared he would 
renew the disagreeable subject when she took him 
his breakfast, and with the dread of this before her, 
and, thinking of Otto and their rather hopeless 
love, she became quite low-spirited, and as she 
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reached the summit of the Sonnenberg, was so full 
of trouble that she began to weep. Quite heedless 
of the wild and beautiful prospect around her, she 
walked with bent head slowly onward. Suddenly 
she stopped ; a bright object glistening in the grass 
had caught her eye ; she picked it up. It was a 
little bell-flower, the so-called ^' elfin's hat," and 
hanging outside it was the tiniest, most exquisitely 
worked silver bell that could possibly be conceived. 
'^ Who can have made it ? '' was Helena's wondering 
exclamation, at the same time shaking the pretty 
little thing, which gave forth a clear, tinkling 
musical ring. 

^^ What desire you, Helena ? '' asked a sweet 
voice, low, silvery, and diatinct, and looking down, 
she saw before her the most charming little crea- 
ture her eyes had ever beheld — a sprite, a fairy 
gentleman, attired in the graceful costume of old 
Spain. He was not above six inches in height, but 
exquisitely proportioned; his eyes were dark and 
bright, his face handsome, intelligent, and animated ; 
liis beautiful hair glanced in the sunlight as if it 
were made of filiments of pearls, and his attitude, 
as he repeated his question to the astonished 
maiden, was grace itself. 
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'^ What desire you, Helena ? ^' 

*' But who are you ? ^^ 

''By your leave, I am your servant, maiden/' 
answered the little gentleman, with a low bow. 
'' My people and I have long known you ; we know 
of your unhappiness, and because you have a good 
heart, and merry, and love the fresh air, flowers, 
and sunlight, and because you were bom on a 
Christmas day, I am deputed by my people to make 
you happy, if you are agreeable on your part to 
confer on them a great favour/' 

'' I don't know you ; dear, strange little creature, 
who are your people, and where are they ? " 

'' Tish ! that is a question I cannot answer. Be- 
sides, it is not polite to want to know the why and 
the wherefore of everything, and to ask so many 
questions. Trust me ! I pledge the word of a true 
cavalier to the honesty of my oSer. Will you for a 
just equivalent do me a great service ? " 

" Dear little one ! " answered Helena. '' I am 
not distrustful ; but I am so unhappy this morning 
that I scarcely know what I say. Don't jest with 
me, please. If you are a ghost, have pity on me, and 
let me go quietly on my way. My father waits for me, 
and his poor breakfast in the basket here will spoil." 
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Nonsense ! Your father is fast asleep under the 
rocks, and makes the ferns dance with his snoring. 
The breakfast will not spoil. That you may be sure 
I am in earnest, I leave my hat, which you have 
there in your hand, as a pledge of my truth. But 
decide quickly, for my time is short.^^ 

" I agree ; only tell me your name, and what I 
am to do.^^ 

" I am the Lord Dewdrop," answered the elf in a 
joyful voice. ^^ Now listen ! In a week, on the 
evening of Whit Sunday, as you call the day, when 
the moon shines on this green knoll, meet me here. 
Eing with the little silver bell there in my hat, and 
I will answer your call. Have no fear ; nothing but 
good will happen to you, and you will never regret 
having pleasured the good people. ^^ 

Scarcely had he finished speaking when the 
ground on which he stood seemed to turn into 
liquid gold, beneath which he quickly sank from 
view. The conversation had not occupied many 
minutes, and Helena, on going to her father, found 
him, as the sprite had told her, snoring loudly 
under the shade of the rocks in the old quarry. He 
said nothing to her about Klaus Schwartz, and was 
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so unusually kind in his manner that she began to 
think her friends the fairies were already bringing 
her luck. 

As she returned homeward, Otto overtook her — 
another stroke of luck. She related to him her 
adventure with the elfin cavalier. When he heard of 
the appointment Helena had made, he was greatly 
alarmed, for terrible tales were told of the pranks 
played by kobolds, gnomes, phantoms, and like 
beings, on' unwary or over-confiding mortals; ho 
feared mischief would happen to Helena, and en- 
deavoured to dissuade her from ever again going 
near the Sonnenberg unaccompanied, and especially 
on Whit Sunday night. But she expressed herself 
quite determined to keep her word whatever hap- 
pened, and altogether refused to share in Otto's 
fears as to any danger that might come to her from 
her intercourse with the '^ good people.^' '' At 
least promise me one thing,'' said Otto ; ^^ go to thy 
aunt Lene j she is the wisest woman in these parts, 
and knows all about kobolds, ghosts, and the world 
of fairies ; thou needest not, unless it please thee, 
tell her of having met this Lord Dewdrop ; but in 
any case, she will give thee right good counsel. On 
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Whit Sunday evening I will be on the Sonnenberg, 
and if sprite or any other being attempt to harm a 
hair of thy head I will break his neck for him, 
though I die the next moment/^ 

Helena agreed quite willingly to see and talk to 
her aunt, of whom she was very fond, and the lovers 
bid each other a tender adieu. 

^Vb ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ 

Pattie Lene lived by herself in a rude cottage on 
the outskirts of the forest ; a wide, sparkling brook, 
whose pleasant murmur was music in her ear, ran 
past her door ; a strip of green turf extended down 
to the water^s edge, and the opposite bank, high 
and precipitous, was crowned with tall ferns and 
noble beech-trees. The old woman dearly loved her 
woodland home and her solitary life, and would not 
have exchanged them for the finest house in Zittau. 
She supported herself by her spinning-wheel, her 
loom, and from the produce of her small garden. 
Her visitors were few, for she liked best to com- 
mune with her own thoughts, but she was very fond 
of her niece Helena ; she liked her sweet, bonny 
face, and appreciated the girFs genuine nature and 
pure heart, and saw her always with sincere pleasure. 
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When Helena tripped up to the cottage-door, her aunt 
was busy at her spinning-wheel, enjoying the fresh 
air, and the pleasant sunshine of a warm spring day. 

^^ I am glad to see thee, child ; take a seat near me, 
and let us talk. How are the father and mother ? 
Well ? But thou lookest thoughtful, Helena ; can the 
old aunt help thee with her counsel ? '^ 

'^They say you are very wise, aunt, and know a 
great many things. I want you to tell me all about 
the ' good people.' '' 

" The ^ good people ' are not to bo lightly talked 
of,^^ said Pattie Lene, looking grave. ^^ Dost thou 
* ask out of idle curiosity, Helena, or for some graver 
reason ? '^ 

^^ Not out of curiosity, aunt dear.'* 

^^ Ah ! I think I understand. Thou art a ' Sunday 
child,' and Whitsuntide is near; maybe the 'good 
people ' will bring thee luck. If they speak to thee, 
child, be sure to do what they ask, or worse will 
befall." 

'' But what are they ? where do they come from V* 

'^ Well, some people say they are Jews.'' 

" Jews ! " interrupted Helena. '^ Gott im Himmel, 
Jews!" 
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^^ Because they are so fond of gold and silver and 
precious stones. It is said, too, they often make 
rich presents to new-bom children, but only to such 
as are remarkable for their beauty ; that they play 
all sorts of roguish tricks, particularly on those who 
speak evil of them, or are unkind to their favourites, 
such as good ^ Sunday-bom children/ ^^ 

"Think you they are Jews, aunt V^ 
" No ! I think they come from heaven ! " 
" From heaven ! Why did the poor foolish 
creatures not stop there ? It is surely a better place 
than the Sonnenberg !" 

" Listen, my child, and I will tell thee. Thousands 
and thousands of years since the ' good people ^ were 
in heaven ; they belonged to the company of angels, 
were tall and stately, and went about in shining 
robes, and sat at God^s right hand. But the captain 
of the angels was angry, and dissatisfied with the 
government of heaven, and by his subtle tongue 
won over a whole legion of angels to join in a 
rebellion against the Lord of heaven and earth. It 
happened to him as happens to most rebels. He 
failed, and the great God took him by the hair of his 
head, hurled him from high heaven into the deepest 
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and darkest depths of hell, and threw his followers 
after him. Amongst these were many who were 
not really in their hearts wicked and bad. They 
had been over-persuaded by the angel-captain, and 
took part in the rebellion sadly and unwillingly. In 
hell they repented sorely of what they had done, and 
sent up petitions to God for pardon from their sin 
and release from their sufferings. He heard their 
prayer, and rescued them from the claws of Satan. 
But as they were no longer worthy to dwell in 
heaven, the Lord banished them to earth, under 
which, and in the air, and amongst the hills and 
rocks, they were allowed to live. As they fell from 
on high, a wonderful change came over them. Their 
faces and beautiful appearance remained the same ; 
but they were shorn of their grandeur and their 
noble stature, and became little creatures of only a 
few inches in height. They are permitted to roam 
the world as they list — have much power ; and if 
they behave well will again, on the last day, be 
received into heaven. They love to wander on the 
mountain-tops, in green meadows, and by running 
waters. Every fifty or hundred years, on Whit 
Sunday evening, they hold their Sabbath; but 
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unless they can persuade a mortal of pure heart and 
sinless life, born on a Sunday, to be present at their 
worship, it is not acceptable to God. Fortunate is 
the mortal they choose, if he disappoint them not ! ^' 

"Do you know anybody, aunt, who has been 
asked by the good people to their sabbath V^ 

'^ I do, child, to my sorrow. Many, many years 
since I promised to meet one of them on the Sonnen- 
berg, and my sweetheart — for I had a sweetheart 
once, Helena, old as I look — ^persuaded me not to 
go, so I broke my word. For long afterwards I 
had nothing but iU-luck; my sweetheart deserted 
me, my parents fell ill, and nothing prospered that 
I attempted. Only since 1 came to live here have I 
made my peace with the elfin-world; they know 
how bitterly I regret having offended them, and 
now they not alone leave me in peace, but are even 
quite friendly. So if thou wouldst be happy, 
Helena, always speak well of the ^ good people,^ and 
keep thy word with them." 

This conversation with Pattie Lene was very 
pleasing to Helena; she went home singing merrily, 
and during the week was almoist too impatient to 
wait until Whit Sunday ; and often, every day, she 
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looked if the little bell-flower, Lord Dewdrop's hat, 
were quite secure. 

The longed-for day at length arrived, and when 
evening came, and the moon began to shine, Helena 
commenced her ascent of the Sonnenberg. As 
Klaus Schwartz was expected, she had found much 
difficulty in getting out ; only on condition of being 
quickly back, had her father allowed her to go for a 
short walk. As she climbed the hill, she saw a dark 
figure in the distance behind her; she recognized 
Otto, but fearful of an attempt to turn her from her 
purpose, she hurried on without waiting to speak to 
him. 

Helena was on the mountain-top ; the moon shone 
full and clear in a sky of cloudless purple; she 
drew from her bosom the silver bell, which, as it 
trembled in her hand, nmg out a single note, loud 
and sweet. The long grass swayed to and fro, 
something glanced brightly in the moonlight, and 
the elfin lord stood, hat in hand, before her. His 
coat was fashioned from the blue wings of a butterfly, 
he wore a deep lace collar of finest white gauze, and 
each of his shoes was formed of a single diamond. 
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" Now, Miss Bashful/^ lie whispered, in his flute- 
like voice, "have you resolved to go with me? 
Give me back the pledge ; we have no time to lose/^ 

Helena handed him the bell-flower; the fairy 
took it in his tiny, alabaster-white hand, swung it 
three times round his beautiful head, and threw it 
on the ground. Immediately the flower became a 
fairy skiff, with prow, rudder, mast, and white silken 
sails, but not larger altogether than a lady^s slipper. 
In this wonderful craft Lord Dewdrop took his place 
as steersman, inviting Helena to place herself beside 
him. 

" Get into that thing ? '^ she exclaimed. " Why, 
it will not hold both my feet ; besides, it is as light 
as woven air, and were I to tread on it would go out 
entirely.^^ 

" Don't make foolish remarks, you little Helena, 
but get in. On the honour of a cavalier, and as I 
hope to be saved, I could take you in this skiS" half 
round the world in less than no time ! ^' 

Thus encouraged, Helena ventured to touch the 
fragile vessel with her foot ; it increased rapidly in 
size j she put both her feet in it ; still larger grew 
the wonderful boat ; it reached to her shoulders, it 
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enveloped her whole body ; she sat down opposite 
the pilot. The earth opened beneath them, and 
they were wafted through the darkness with such 
lightning-like swiftness, that Helena lost conscious- 
ness, and sank into a profound slumber. 

She was roused by the singing of birds and the 
sound of running water; she opened her eyes; the 
fairy skiflF was floating smoothly and rapidly down 
a noble river. Over head was neither sky nor sun, 
but four glorious moons, two of which were full and 
two crescent, steeped the scene in a soft and golden 
light. The banks of the river were clothed with 
noble forest-trees, and adorned with lovely gardens ; 
birds of gorgeous plumage poured forth floods of 
melody and song ; dolphins sported in the stream, 
mermaids sat on the rocks, and deep down in the 
crystal water Helena could see graceful ferns and 
masses of red and white coral, amongst which darted 
shoals of gold and silver fish. As they went further 
the river widened into a lake, studded with an 
archipelago of verdant islands, covered with drooping 
palms, and trees laden with rich and golden fruit ; 
and the balmy air was fragrant with the perfume of 
roses. Hundreds of skifis, with their tiny silken 
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sails, were bending to the zephyr-like breeze, and 
their graceful little occupants never failed to greet 
Helena and her guide with a pleasant smile and a 
word of kindly welcome. After passing most of 
the islands, the wondering maiden beheld, in the 
near distance, one larger than any she had yet seen; 
on it stood a great and glorious temple of white 
marble, its pinnacles shining with silver and gold; 
its front and its roof, its domes, and its slender 
and graceful pillars, gleamed with lapis lazuli and 
precious stones, and up its white steps and through 
its pearly gates were hastening thousands and 
thousands of fairies. Arrived at this sacred isle, 
Helena^s companion requested her to alight, and 
follow him. He led the way into the temple. It 
was more beautiful inside than out ; the floor was a 
splendid mosaic of the richest gems ; magnificent 
paintings adorned the walls, and covered the lofty 
ceiling; exquisitely lovely plants and flowers were 
everywhere, and splendid, richly-hued butterflies 
streamed in and out of the open doors and windows. 
At the upper end of the temple, on a silver globe, 
that gave out colours like a rainbow, stood the 
priestess — a fairy of god-like and ravishing beauty : 
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stars shone in her radiant hair; her robe seemed to 
be made of sunlight, and in her hand she held a 
cross composed of a single diamond. She raised her 
cross high above her head — the elfin throng fell on 
their knees — and there arose a strain of celestial 
music, so overpowering in its sweetness that Helena 
fell prostrate on the floor, and bowed her head to 
the ground in awe and wonder. It was the fairies^ 
song of praise. When it was over the priestess 
advanced to Helena, held out to her her hand, and 
addressed her. ^^ Thanks, hearty thanks, for the 
favour done us. Thy presence has brought luck on 
our sabbath festival. Take this starry cross and 
wear it in remembrance of to-day .^^ 

So speaking, she hung round ^Helena^s neck a 
minute cross, fashioned, as it appeared, of small 
stars. 

" Whenever thou art troubled,^' added the priestess, 
" think of the ^ good people,' and throw one of these 
stars in the air by moonlight. So will any lawful, 
not impious wish be granted. If you desire aught 
now, speak to our messenger ! '^ 

She kissed the girl on the forehead, then waved 
her hand to Dewdrop, who signing Helena to follow 
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him, led the way to the magic gondola. As they 
were sailing rapidly through the enchanted archi- 
pelago, her elfin companion and guide spoke of the 
promise of the priestess, and asked if there were 
anything the maiden especially desired. Said 
Helena, casting her eyes shyly downwards, a bright 
blush mantling her bright face, ^'Otto would be 
very happy if he had twenty gold ducats, and — and 
— so should I.^' 

"Nothing easier,'^ answered Lord Dewdrop, 
briskly ; " what you wish shall be done. Anything 
else ? don't be afraid to speak ! '^ 

'^ Yes, there is one other thing I should be glad 
if you could do. That tiresome Klaus Schwartz is 
always coming to our house. And, would you 
believe it?'^ and the girl laughed meri'ily, '^he 
pretends to be courting me ! He sits in the corner 
hour after hour glowering at me with his great 
eyes, and never once speaking, until I feel quite 
uncomfortable. Now, if you could just play him a 
little trick or two — folks say the good people are 
mischievous sometimes — that would frighten him 
away, and keep him from coming any more, I 
should be so glad. I don't want him to be really 
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hurt, you know^ for thougli he is full of stupidity 
and conceit, and very ugly into the bargain, I don't 
think he means me ill. Can you do it, or am I 
asking too much ? It would be such fun ! '' and 
Helena laughed in the anticipation. 

^^ Certainly, it shall be done. You will find Klaus 
at your father's house when you get home, but I 
pledge the word of a true cavalier that he will visit 
you no more; and as you are so kindly disposed 
towards the oaf, we will be careful not to break any 
of his bones.'' 

They were by this time ascending the river ; the 
light became more obscure, the moon seemed to 
wax less and less; they were sailing rapidly into 
darkness. '^ Here," said the sprite, throwing some- 
thing round her neck, '^ is my wedding present for 
Otto and thee; above all, be discreet and gossip 
not, and remember that the ^ good people ' are the 
sworn Mends of thee and thine, as I am a true 
cavalier." 

The upward and onward motion of the gondola 
now became so rapid that consciousness again left 
the maiden; she had a confused sense of going 
higher, higher, higher; of Lord Dewdrop waving 
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Ilis tiny hatj and kissing his tiny hand^ and floating 
away with his tiny skiff, in a sea of bluest ether. 
And then she found herself lying amongst the 
purple heather and the waving grass on the summit 
of the Sonnenberg, the yellow moonbeams lighting 
up all around her. 

As she rose Otto ran to her. 

^' Where hast thou been ? '^ he asked ; ^^ I caught 
a glimpse of thee standing hereabout, as I came up 
the hill, but though I have searched high and low, 
and have been running in all directions, I could not 
find thee.'* 

'' And how long have I been away ? ^' 

^^It is quite half an hour since I last saw 
thee.'' 

" That is very strange,'' answered Helena, ^^ only 
half an hour ? " 

" But I suppose the ' good people ' knew I had to 
be home soon ? Come, let us go down." 

As they descended the hill, Helena, with many 
injunctions as to secrecy, told her lover of her 
adventures in fairyland. He listened wonder-struck, 
and more than half incredulous ; he feared it was all 
too good to be true, and thought that perhaps 
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his sweetheart had been the victim of witchcraft 
and illusion. 

^^I don^t care what thou sayest, Otto/^ said 
Helena positively, " we shall be married in a month. 
Take my word for it ! ^' She had almost said ^^ the 
word of a true cavalier .^^ 

^^But where are the twenty ducats to come 
from ? ^^ asked Otto. ^^ Thy father is a man of his 
word, and even if he were not, we are too poor to 
marry. And how wilt thou get rid of Klaus ? ^^ 

^^ Never mind, thou wilt see ! — the ^ good people ^ 
have promised us good luck, and they are true. 
Adieu, Otto ! I must run home.'' 

^^But, bless me, Helena! thou wilt never go 

home with that string of dried mushrooms round 

thy neck ! '' 

^^ Dried mushrooms? I have no dried mush- 

rooms ! '' 

^' What are these, then ? '^ and Otto took from her 
neck a complete necklace of them. 

^' It must be Lord Dewdrop's wedding present, 
and a queer one it is. Here, Otto ! put them into 
thy pocket, they will do for thy breakfast in the 
morning. I dare not take them into the house. 
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mother would want to know where I have got them^ 
and dried mushrooms don't grow in the fields/' 

Otto, thinking Lord Dewdrop must be a very 
funny gentleman to make such a strange wedding 
present, especially when no wedding was in prospect, 
or even possible, put the mushrooms in his pocket, 
and, after a loving embrace, bade Helena good night. 

Dewdrop was right. Helena found Klaus 
Schwartz sitting in his accustomed comer of the 
cottage ; as she entered, he stood up and greeted 
her with his invariable ^^Good evening, my 
Praulein, I hope I see you well ! '^ Scarcely had 
he sat down, however, when, uttering a howl of 
anguish, he sprung from his chair as if propelled by 
a catapult. 

^^ Whatever is the matter ? '^ exclaimed the quar- 
ryman, agape with astonishment. 

^' Something pricked ! ^' said Klaus ruefully, 
at the same time rubbing himself energetically. 
Andrew carefully examined the chair, " You must 
be mistaken,^' he said, " there is nothing here that 
can prick.'' 

'^ Mistaken ? No ! ach Gott, no ! I am not mis- 
taken, Herr Andrew, T wish I was — ^lord ! how it 
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pricked ! ^^ and the little man^ after a very minute 
inspection of the chair, slowly and with much care, 
gradually feeling his way^ as it were, again resumed 
his seat. 

" Take a pipe ? ^^ asked Andrew, handing Klaus 
his tobacco pouch, and himself lighting up. Klaus 
accepted the pipe and began to puff fiercely, his 
painful sensations seemed gradually to subside as 
the smoke went upwards, he was just beginning to 
feel easy and comfortable, when — ^with a howl 
louder than before, he shot a second time from his 
chair. As ill-luck would have it, Andrew's pipe had 
that instant gone out, and as he stooped to pick up 
from the hearth a chip with which to relight it, his 
head came in violent contact with the nose of the 
flying Klaus, knocking the latter forcibly back into 
the seat he had just vacated. Klaus rose again 
immediately, groaning with anguish, and while with 
one hand he caressed his damaged organ he rubbed 
himself vigorously with the other. ^' Oh, my nose ! 
oh, my nose ! Mein Gott, how it smarts ! It swells 
— swells, it will be bigger than ever. What a sight 
I shall be ! '' 

There was reason in this fear. The ordinary size 
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of his nose was considerably above the average, a 
fact of which he was fully aware, and one which gave 
him no small annoyance. As the protuberance en- 
larged from the efifects of the blow, its dimensions 
became quite portentous, and when the swelling 
extended to his eyes, half shutting them up, the 

little man's appearance was ludicrous in the ex- 
treme. 

'^ What possessed you to jump up in that extra- 
ordinary way, Herr Klaus ? '^ asked the quarryman, 
rubbing his head, which however, had sustained only 
very shght damage. 

"Something pricked — tausend teufels ! — some- 
thing pricked again. You would have jumped too, 
Herr Andrew. Oh! Gott im Himrael! my poor 
nose ! '^ 

" The man has surely gone mad, or he's be- 
witched ! '' muttered Andrew to himself. " Here, take 
my chair, it won't prick you, I'm sure. And see ! the 
hausf rau is bringing a bit of supper \ draw up to 
the table, mein Herr ! " 

The quarryman's evening meal was generally 
limited to black rye bread and strong cheese, but on 
this occasion, in honour of the visit of Klaus, the 
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f rau had cooked some soup, and sent out for a pot 
of beer. The soup was not over strong, its chief 
ingredient being onions, and the careful cook had 
endeavoured to disguise the weakness of the fluid by 
a liberal use of coarse black pepper. 

" Will you have a basin of jleisclihrulie, Herr 
Klaus? it seems hot and strong. Do your nose 
good, and make you feel more comfortable.^^ 

" Thank you, Herr Andrew, I will take a basin ! '^ 
Everybody at the table set to with appetite, 
and the broth was consumed as fast as its hotness 
would permit it to be swallowed. Now it happened, 
unfortunately for Klaus, that in his basin, con- 
cealed in a shred of onion, was a big lump of un- 
dissolved pepper. This he unwittingly put in his 
mouth and attempted to swallow ; it stuck in his 
throat, and was about to produce a violent fit of 
coughing, to prevent which, he seized his glass and 
gulped down a drink of beer. The attempt resulted 
in disastrous failure. Soup, pepper, and beer met 
midway, and went wrong with him ; a terrible ex- 
plosion was imminent. Poor Klaus made heroic 
efforts to restrain it ; he closed his mouth tightly, 
his face reddened, tears of agony coursed down his 
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cheeks, he grasped the edge of the table convulsively 
with both hands. 

'^ Bless me ! " exclaimed the frau, " what is the 
matter with Herr Schwartz ! He^s in a fit, hit him 
on the back Andrew, hit him on the back ! '^ 

The quarryman, who had by no means a light hand, 
did hit him on the back, gave the small man such a 
whack, that he exploded like a bottle of champagne 
in warm weather. At the same moment ^^ something 
pricked again,^^ and Klaus, burning with shame 
and rage, and thinking himself the victim of some 
vile conspiracy rushed headlong from the house. 

A splash, a plunge, a loud gabbling of geese, a 
quacking of ducks, an exclamation of dismay, a cry 
for help. 

" Heaven save us ! ^' cried Andrew, " if he has 
not gone and tumbled into the Schweingrube ! We 
must help him out, or he^ll be smothered.^^ 

The Schweingrube was a pit or pond on the 
opposite side of the road to the quarryman^s house ; 
the water was shallow, but the mud deep, and it was 
the favourite resort of pigs, geese, and ducks, which 
latter often roosted near it. People drowned dogs 
and cats in the Schweingrube, and it was a general 
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receptacle for all the filth of the village. The 
wretched Klaus, running impetuously from the 
cottage, taking no heed whither he went, had fallen 
head-foremost into this dreadful hole, 

Andrew, taking a long pole and lantern, for the 
moon had become overcast, and followed by his wife, 
by Helena, and the other children, hastened to the 
rescue. They found the miserable man up to his 
neck in the pond, so firmly stuck in the mud that 
he could not raise a foot. Andrew reached him 
the pole, but it required the united efibrts of Helena 
and her father to extricate him. At last they 
landed him; he stood once more on firm earth — 
and nice he looked. He had lost his hat, and he 
had lost his boots, a piece of stiff mud covered one 
of his eyes, there was mud in his hair, mud in his 
beard, his clothes were plastered with mud ; the 
night was chilly, and his teeth chattered with cold, 
and altogether he was the most wretched and woe- 
begone object Helena had ever seen. She felt 
even sorry for her admirer, and almost thought that 
the fairies — ^for she had no doubt it was their doing 
— had been rather too hard on him. 

'^ Lend him a coat and a pair of shoes, father,'^ 
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she exclaimed^ " and your big overcoat, it will keep 
him warm mitil he gets home/' 

But Elaus had been wounded in his tenderest 
feelings, he had been made ridiculous before the 
girl he affected to love ; he would not wait, shoeless 
and hatless as he was, he darted across the fields 
towards his own house, and was never from that 
night known to enter the quarryman's cottage again. 

As Otto next morning was putting on his jacket, 
he heard to his surprise something jingle in his 
pocket, and when he looked, found to his utter 
astonishment that the dried mushrooms had disap- 
peared, and twenty golden ducats had come in their 
place. He ran to Helena ; she stood at the cottage 
door. 

" See, see, what the dried mushrooms have turned 
into ! Where is thy father ? Now he will let us be 
betrothed ! '' 

^^ Thou wilt believe now,'' said Helena, smiling, 
'^ Was I dreaming last night ? " 

At that moment Andrew came up and regarded, 
in speechless astonishment, the handful of gold pieces 
that Otto held before him. 
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" Will you give your consent now, Herr Andrew ? '' 
he asked triumphantly. 

" But it is impossible,^^ said the quarryman, " I 
can scarcely believe my own eyes, where have you 
got all this gold, has it been honestly come by ? ^^ 

^^ Ask Helena ! She knows better than I do/^ 

^' It has been quite honestly come by, father, but I 
cannot tell thee exactly how/' 

'^ But thou must tell me, child ! I want to know,'' 
said the quarryman. 

*' Let the girl alone, and don't ask her foolish 
questions, Andrew. Yesterday was Whit Sunday, 
and thy daughter, as I know, is a favourite of the 
' good people.' She is lucky herself, and will bring 
you all luck if you will let her." 

The speaker was Pattie Lene, who had joined the 
group unobserved. Andrew looked puzzled and 
foolish, but asked no questions. 

" Yes, I will keep my word, children," he said, 
'^ you may be betrothed, and married too, whenever 
you like. I need not say anything to old Peter 
Schwartz," he added. '' I don't suppose Klaus will 
come after Helena any more, he does not seem to 
be a favourite of the ' good people ' at any rate.' 
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A month afterwards the lovers were married. 
The fairy-sent gold enabled Otto to start a carpen- 
ter's shop of his own, in which he throve so well that 
after a few years he was able to buy a piece of 
land and build a house. He provided well for his 
parents and sister, who, however, did not hve long, 
and he made the old age of the quarrymai;i and his 
wife easy and comfortable. 

Many years lived Helena and Otto, they saw sons 
and daughters grow up around them, and though 
they spoke little of the cause of their prosperity, 
they carefully preserved the gift of the fairy priestess, 
and often adjured their children to think gratefully 
and speak kindly of the good people. 





MURDER GLEN. 




HERB is no pleasanter road in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dresden than that leading 
to Bautzen and Pillnitz. Winding 
now through a picturesque forest, now 
by the side of a deep ravine crowded with tall fir 
trees and the graceful birch, it ascends higher and 
higher — affording, here and there, charming 
glimpses of the valley of the Elbe and the 
Saxon capital — until Weisser Hirsch, the point 
of its greatest elevation, is attained, whence 
the view, reaching over Saxon Switzerland and 
towards the Bohemian frontier, is for extent and 
variety amongst the finest in Germany. 

The road thus favoured by nature is also rich in 
historical associations. Over it have passed some 
of the greatest monarchs and warriors, some of the 
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most femous armies, of whom history makes men- 
tion. 

During the bombardment of Dresden by the 
Prussians, under Frederick the Great in 1760, 
Weisser Hirsch was the headquarters of the Prince 
of Holstein, and at that part of the road where the 
highway branches ofE to PUlnitz, a wretched and 
terrified horde of citizens — ^men, women, and children 
—fleeing from the burning and death-stricken city, 
turned to cast a last look on their ruined and flame- 
enveloped homes. 

It was by the Bautzen road that Napoleon, then 
at the very height of his power, and at the head of 
half a million of men, advanced to the invasion of 
Eussia.. Seven mouths later, at dead of night, in 
a sledge with three companions, ruined and a fugitive, 
he again traversed the same road on his way to France. 

Alexander, the first, of Eussia, following on the 
traces of the flying French, slept at Weisser Hirsch, 
before entering Dresden ; and joining Frederick 
William of Prussia next morning near the Eadeberg 
highway, was joyfully received by the inhabitants ; 
the bells rang out a glad peal, cannons fired, and 
hundreds of young girls strewed with flowers the 
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road by which the two monarchs were to enter the 
city. 

On the 28th August, 1813, Napoleon, descending 
from Stolpen to the rescue of Dresden, and his last 
great victory, paused with his guard, where the 
highways of Pillnitz and Buntzen meet near the 
Mordgrundbriicke, to survey the other side of the 
Elbe, and beheld, in the plain to the south of the 
city, extending in one unbroken line from Blasewitz 
to Schuster Haus, the bivouac fires of his enemies. 

Near the spot thus made memorable by the halt 
of the Emperor and the old guard, there occurred, 
says the saga, many centuries since, an event that 
has given to the glen by the wayside, and to the 
bridge by which it is crossed, the names they now 
bear, and has been woven into the following legend. 

^^* ^^* ^* ^V^ ^^ 

Six hundred years ago, all the land between 
Dresden and Loschwitz, from the heights of Weisser 
Hirsch to the banks of the Elbe, belonged to the 
noble families of Von Elohmen and Von Birken, a 
deep ravine only dividing their estates. Their lordly 
castles commanded river and road, and as they had 
extensive vineyards, pasture-grounds, and orchards, 
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besides nameroos flocks and herds^ as well as great 
houses in the city, the barons of the two houses were 
among the wealthiest and most powerful in the 
margraviate of Meissen. 

Towards the close of the thirteenth century, the 
possessor of the title and estates of VonBirken was 
a young man of scarce twenty years of age — Baron 
Benno. His father had been killed in battle with 
the Thuringians, his mother had died of grief at the 
loss of her husband, and Benno, whilst still a babe, 
was left an orphan. He had been tenderly nurtured 
during his infancy by his aunt, Mechtild von Fran- 
kenberg, and his uncle, a cultivated, and, for that 
age, a liberal churchman, had superintended his edu- 
cation. Besides possessing a greater share of book- 
learning than most young men of his time, Benno 
was well skilled in horsemanship and all martial 
exercises, and enjoyed the advantages of being 
strong, active, and handsome. His reading had 
inspired him with a strong desire to see foreign 
countries ; and he was especially anxious to visit 
those eastern lands which had such an irresistible 
attraction for all the ardent minds of the middle ages. 
As the best means of gratifying these aspirations. 
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lie joined, almost before lie was out of lils teens, the 
sixth and last crusade under Edward of England. 
He journeyed through Hungary, Turkey, Asia Minor, 
and Syria ; met with many adventures, and proved 
himself in Palestine so skilful, and withal so valiant, 

- ^ 

a warrior, that the name of Bennothe Dauntless was 
by universal consent conferred upon him. At the 
end of eight years he returned to Meissenland, a 
bronzed and stalwart warrior. 

Almost his first proceeding after his arrival was 
to call on his old friend and neighbour. Baron Hans 
von Elohmen. The baron was not at home, and 
great was Benno's surprise, when he was received and 
greeted by a tall and beautiful lady, who laughingly 
told him that she was the very same Elsbeth whom 
he had left, eight years before, a little girl of twelve. 
The two had a long talk over old times, and they had 
much to tell each other ; Benno related many of his 
adventures in the Holy Land, and the countries 
through which he had wandered, and Elsbeth had 
all to recount that she could remember of the occur- 
rences in Saxony and Bohemia during the time of 
the young noble's absence. 

The intimacy thus commenced, or rather renewed, 
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ripened rapidly into love^ and Benno haA not been 
many months settled in his old home ere he made a 
formal oflTer of his hand tp Elsbeth, and asked her 
father's consent to their union. Fortune smiled on 
his suit, the only condition imposed by the Baron 
yon Elohmen being, that inasmuch as his daughter 
had been for many years motherless, and had led a 
solitary life in his castle, she should, in view of the 
high position she was destined to occupy, finish her 
education by spending a year in the Court of the 
Margrave. With some little demur on the part of 
Benno, who considered Elsbeth to be already perfec- 
tion, and in no need of further education or refine- 
ment, this condition was accepted, and, as was quite 
natural under the circumstances, Benno, in order to 
be near his betrothed, became a courtier, and passed 
much of his time at Meissen, and in the new castle 
of Dresden. 

At this period Meissenland was under the rule of 
Margrave Frederick the Little, a prince who, like 
many other Saxon princes both before and since, 
cared less for the well-being of his country than for 
the gratification of his avarice and ambition. He 
dealt with the land as if it were his own private pos- 
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session, and regarded the people who lived on it no 
more than if they had been horses and cattle. 

In 1289 Frederick sold to Wenzel, the King of 
Bohemia, Dresden and the country round Dresden 
as far as Tharant, Eadeberg, and Liebenthal. It 
was exceedingly disagreeable to Benno to be thus 
forcibly and suddenly converted into a Bohemian ; he 
loved the country of his birth, and was a true Ger- 
man; moreover, foreign travel and contact with 
other minds, had given him ideas that were as yet 
utterly strange to the rude nobles of Saxony. He 
saw how incompatible were frequent changes of 
allegiance, and the division of the country into 
petty principalities, with peace and progress, and 
even royalty itself. And the alienation of Dresden 
was so repugnant to him, that, notwithstanding his 
love for Elsbeth, he withdrew from the Court and 
retired to his castle. To the lord of Elohmen, 
however, the substitution of King Wenzel for 
Margrave Frederick was highly gratifying: with the 
latter he had never been on good terms ; but on the 
occasion of several visits he had made to Prague, 
the politic ruler of Bohemia, who had long been 
ambitious to extend his sway over the valley of 
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the Lower Elbe^ had treated the powerful Sa>xon 
noble with marked consideration, and when the 
transfer took place sent to him many flattering 
messages and offered the baron a high command 
in his army. Thus the two nobles espoused different 
sides, and though, as yet, they were outwardly on 
friendly terms, a rupture, sooner or later, was 
inevitable, and Von Elohmen only refrained from 
peremptorily forbidding all intercourse between 
Yon Birken and his daughter, in the hope that the 
former might be won over to the support of the 
Bohemian dynasty. At the same time, to mark his 
displeasure at what he termed his friend's obstinacy^ 
he gave as few opportunities as possible for the 
lovers to meet. 

* ^0 ^^0 ^^^ ^0 ^0 

^^* ^^ ^^ ^^* ^T^ 

It was a beautiful night in September ; the har- 
vest moon shoue through the purple sky, steeping 
the flowing river in a golden glow, and illuming the 
forest glades with its dim and mystic light. On the 
slope of a hill overhanging the Elbe, whose summit 
was crowned with the turrets of a lordly castle, and 
under the shadow of tall trees, paced slowly to and 
fro a cavalier and a lady. The cavalier was Benno 
von Birken, the lady Elsbeth von Elohmen. 
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''Knowest thou why I asked thee to meet me 
here, Elsbeth ? '* asked Benno. 

'' Nay, I cannot say ; but I fear me It concerns 
this unhappy difference -between my father and 
thee/' 

'' I will tell thee ! My trusty servitor, Walter, 
remains now in the city ; he is charged to inform 
himself, and give me timely information of the move- 
ments of the Court, and particularly as to anything 
relating to Baron Hans and the Lady Elsbeth. 
Last night he brought me the news that you had 
returned to the castle. This morning I hastened 
down the hill to greet you both. To my surprise I 
was denied admittance ; the seneschal informed me 
that the baron was undoubtedly at home, but that 
both he and his lady were too much occupied to see 
me. Full of alarm and misgiving I turned away, 
and by the sure hand of Walter sent the missive 
which thou hast assuredly received, else hadst thou 
not been here.'' 

^' True, dear Benno. I had it from my faithful 
Gretchen, to whom Walter had contrived to convey 
it unobserved. I know not why thou wert sent so 
rudely away, I am not aware that my father was 
so much occupied, and as for me, thou knowest as 
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well as my own heart that I am never otherwise 
than glad and happy to see thee." 

^^ What then means this treatment ? Our betrothal 
has the baron^s sanction; his consent he cannot^ 
without breaking his word, without dishonour, with- 
draw/' 

'^I am unable to conjecture," replied Elsbeth; 
''unless it be thy continued refusal to accept the 
rule of the King of Bohemia." 

'' What thinkest thou, dear Elsbeth, of my con- 
duct ? Am I wrong ? " 

'' Ah, no ! My heart in this, as in everything, is 
with thee, dear Benno. A true and loyal Saxon 
cannot throw oflF his allegiance as a worn-out gar- 
ment, or, like a vagabond zigeuner, be ever changing 
his country. But I can only remain with thee a few 
minutes longer; my father is expecting to-night 
guests from Prague ; should they arrive during my 
absence I may be missed and sought after, and were 
I discovered here, our future meetings would doubt- 
less, in my father's present mood, be prevented." 

'' Guests from Prague ! knowest thou who they 
are ? " 

'' One name alone have I heard," answered the 
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lady. ''That of the special emissary of King 
Wenzel, a certain Count Lodomar von Tannenberg/^ 

''He! Lodomar von Tannenberg ! '^ 

"What knowest thou of this count, Benno ? ^^ ' 

" I do know him ; and not a subtler, more un- 
scrupulous, more dangerous man lives, and he is my 
sworn foe." 

" Why is he thy foe, Benno ? I knew not you had 
ever met." 

"I met him first in Hungary, and we journeyed 
thence in company to Palestine. Like myself, he 
served under the banner of Edward of England^ 
who is not only a great captain, but a strict disci- 
plinarian. The prince, anxious to gain the good 
will of the peasantry and country people, issued 
strmgent orders against plundering and extortion ; 
and every knight in the army was required not only 
to observe this rule, but to report every instance of 
its infringement. It happened that I was out one 
day patrolling with my company in the neighbour- 
hood of Acre, As we passed a small village, a few 
miles from the city, I noticed amongst the inhabi- 
tants great excitement, and an old man of venerable 
aspect was wringing his hands and uttering loud 
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lamentations. On inquiring the cause of his grief 
I was informed that a number of Christian soldiers^ 
led by a knight^ had just carried off the old man's 
daughter^ a beautiful girl of sixteen. I asked the 
peasant if he could identify the leader of the band^ 
should he see him again. Beceiviog an answer 
in the affirmative^ I rode immediately back to the 
camp^ taking with me the bereaved father. I led 
him to the prince, before whom he laid his com- 
plaint. During the interview Count Lodomar, by 
the merest chance, entered the royal tent. The old 
peasant at once pointed him out as the despoiler of 
his home. The Bohemian knight, ignorant as to 
the amount and nature of the proof that could be 
brought against him, thought it best to admit the 
truth of the accusation.- Edward thereon compelled 
him to restore the girl to her father, and Count 
Lodomar was deprived of his command and ex- 
pelled from the army. I was present when the 
sentence was pronounced, and as the disgraced 
knight turned to leave the presence he hissed in 
my ear — 'I owe this disgrace to your meddling, 
Benno von Birken ; it shall be washed out in your 
hearths blood.^ I challenged and would have fought 
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him, but the prince refused his permissioiir When 
passing through Constantinople, on my way home, I 
found the count in high office there, and in enjoy- 
ment of the emperor's favour. He had not forgotten 
his threat of vengeance, and sought to take my life ; 
had I not received a friendly warning, and escaped 
from the city in disguise, he would, I have no doubt, 
have accomplished his object. Why he has left the 
East I know not; probably his ambition has over- 
leaped itself, and he has been compelled to seek 
another sphere of action in the Court of Bohemia. 
I fear his presence in Dresden is of evil augury for 
thee and me, my Elsbeth." 

^'I hope not, dear Benno. I cannot believe 
that my father, after having once approved our 
betrothal, will forbid our marriage; the time 
fixed for it is now near at hand. But of one 
thing, be assured, Benno ; I will, whatever comes, 
be true to our plighted troth; in life and death 
I am thine.'^ 

'^ And I, Elsbeth, I swear that in life and death I 
am thine.'^ 

And with a hurried embrace the lovers parted. 

Slowly and thoughtftilly Benno ascended the 
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mountain in the direction of his own house. He felt 
anxious and unhappy^ and a sense of coming evil 
oppressed his soul. He knew well the weakness of 
the Baron von Elohmen^s character^ and feared the 
influence on him of the smooth tongue and evil mind 
of LodomarYon Tannenberg. Nothing, he felt sure^ 
would be more gratifying to the count than to effect 
the rupture of his engagement with Elsbeth, and no 
effort to that end would be spared. Full of these 
thoughts he arrived at the upper extremity of the 
wood. Unwittingly he had wandered from the 
beaten track, and somewhat to his surprise found 
himself on a spot closely associated with the fortunes 
of his family — a grove of ancient oak and beech 
trees, planted in the form of a circle. In the centre 
of the circle stood a rude stone pillar covered with 
ivy and flanked on each side by two gigantic trees — 
an oak and a beech — whose size and age placed 
them foremost in the ranks of the veterans of the 
forest. In this place, said the saga, the founder of 
the house of Birken, Dietrich Redbeard, had planted 
his standard after a fierce battle with the Wends, 
and the grove was said to be haunted by the ghosts 
of the slain. Before the death of a lord of Birken 
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portentous sights and sonnds were seen and heard^ 
and such an event never failed to be heralded by some 
unusual occurrence. Just before the last baron, 
Benno's father, lost his life, the coping of the pillar 
had fallen down, and still lay, moss-covered, on the 
ground. As Benno approached the pillar and the two 
trees, he heard his name pronounced in a deep voice. 
The figure of a tall, bearded warrior, clad in ancient 
armour, and leaning upon a long two-handed sword, 
whose blade was stained with blood, stood before 
him in the moonlight. 

'' Benno von Birken, beware ! '^ said the phantom ; 
'^ seek not to ally thyself with the house of Elohmen. 
Danger and death lurk in the path thou treadest. 
Remember I ^' 

" When oaken branch shall break in twain, 
When blood the hoary beech shall ram, 
Will last of Birken's race be slain." 

Before Benno had recovered from his astonishment 
the figure had melted into thin air, and disappeared 
from view. In the phantom, the young baron recog- 
nized, from the description handed down by tradi- 
tion, and from one of the old portraits that huug in 
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his hall^ Dietrich Xtedbeard, and the lines repeated 
by the ghost^ had been familiar to him from his 
childhood. As to their origin^ nothing certain was 
known. Some said they were first spoken by a 
Wendish magician to Dietrich himself; others^ that 
they had been found by a priest in an old manu- 
script ; bat one thing at least was certain^ the legend 
was an old one, and the oldest of the Birken servitors 
could not remember the time when it was not con- 
sidered to be as ancient as the race itself. 

The apparition of his ancestor made a deep im- 
pression on Benno, intensified his anxiety^ and lent 
a still darker tinge to the gloom that already over- 
shadowed him. But he never for an instant wavered 
in his resolution to be loyal to the land of his birth, 
and true to the lady of his love. 

^% ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ 

Scarcely had Elsbeth arrived in the castle from 
her meeting with Benno, when the Bohemian guests 
were announced. Chief among them was Count 
Lodomar von Tannenberg, and Elsbeth could not but 
acknowledge to herself, that she had rarely, if ever, 
seen a handsomer or more courtly knight. Consi- 
derably above the average height of man, he was 
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strongly and symmefcricallj built ; Us face, thongh 
somewhat thin and worn, was intelligent and ani- 
mated J his hair was brown and cnrling; his eyes 
black and piercing ; and there were displayed in his 
manner, an air of self-possession and polished ease 
that bespoke as much the diplomatist as the soldier. 
It was indeed because of the charm of his manner, 
and his well-known diplomatic skill, that Count 
Lodomar had been selected by King Wenzel for his 
present mission. The Bohemians were on the eve 
of war with the Saxons, and Wenzel was extremely 
wishful to win over to his cause the principal nobles 
of his newly acquired territory. Foremost amongst 
them werethebarons of Elohmen andBirken,andVon 
Tannenberg's instructions were to spare nothing in 
the way of persuasion, and such oflTers of rank and 
dignities, as might be likely to induce the two nobles 
to join the royal standard at Prague. Had King 
Wenzel been aware of the feud between Benno and 
Lodomar, he would probably have chosen some other 
emissary. 

The Bohemian knight was greatly struck by the 
beauty of his host^s daughter, a beauty of the old 
Teutonic type, and doubly attractive to a man who 
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liad spent so many years of his life amongst the 
dosky beauties of the east ; and he had not been 
many days in the castle before he conceived the idea 
of winning Elsbeth's love^ and making her his wife^ 
and thus at one stroke securing for himself a beauti- 
ful bride and a great heiress^ and confirming the 
loyalty of the lord of Blohmen to his master. When 
he heard of the lady^s betrothal to Benno von 
Birken, there was added to these promptings of self- 
interest and ambition the still more potent motive of 
revenge. To be the baron's successful rival in love, 
to wound him in his tenderest feelings, to tear from 
his arms, as it were, his betrothed bride, would be a 
very luxury of vengeance. Elohmen's irritation 
against his intended son-in-law, in that he had ven- 
tured to diflTer from him in his political opinions and 
action, greatly smoothed the way for the accom- 
plishment of Count Lodomar's objects. The chief 
diflSculty he soon discovered to be the reluctance of 
the baron to break his pledged word to his daughter 
and Benno, that at the end of the year he would 
consent to their marriage ; and Tannenberg imme- 
diately took thought how to overcome this reluctance. 
His fertile mind was not long in finding a way. 
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Baron Hans had been much flattered^ and highly 
gratified, by the marked manner in which he had 
ahready been noticed by King Wenzel, especially as 
the Margrave Frederick had invariably treated him 
with discourtesy, sometimes even with great rudeness. 
Lodomar took advantage of this feeling. He wrote 
to the king an account of his mission, dwelling with 
great minuteness on the disposition of the Dresden 
nobles towards the Bohemian dynasty j he mentioned 
the peculiar relations that subsisted between the 
families of Elohmen and Birken, and stated his 
opinion that Baron Benno was, and would remain, 
the king^s implacable enemy; he pointed out the 
desirability of preventing the contemplated alliance 
of the two houses — an alliance that might have the 
effect of winning back the not very strong-minded 
Baron Hans to the Saxon cause; and suggested 
finally that it would be a brilliant stroke of policy to 
marry the Lady Elsbeth to a Bohemian noble. He 
spoke modestly of his own hopes, and insinuated, 
rather than advised, that the king should cause a 
letter to be written to the Baron von Elohmen, 
approving of his suit, and expressing the gratification 
with which the monarch would hear of its successful 
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issue. To this despatch an answer was speedily 
receivedi and Lodomar had the pleasure of handing 
to his host a most gracious letter^ bearing the royal 
seal and sign-manual, setting forth the extreme 
satisfaction with which he had heard of the baron's 
continued loyalty; and mentioning pointedly the 
pleasure it would give him, were an alliance to be * 
arranged between one of his most trusty councillors 
and nobles and the ancient and illustrious house of 
von Blohmen. 

The baron's scruples were now scattered to the 
winds ; he declared at once that he could not for a 
moment allow his promise to one, whom he styled a 
rebel, to stand against the gracious wish of his 
sovereign. He accepted the count's oflTer for his 
daughter's hand, told Elsbeth that she must con- 
sider her betrothal with Benno at an end, and ordered 
her, under pain of his displeasure, to give a favour- 
able ear to the suit of Count Lodomar von Tannen- 
berg. The poor girl wept and remonstrated, pleaded 
her love for Benno, and declared her determination 
to be the wife of none other. This opposition roused 
all the dogged obstinacy of the father's nature ; he re- 
proached her for her disobedience, commanded her 
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to accept the county and swore a fierce oath that he 
would rather see her lying dead at his feet than allow 
her to become the bride of Benno von Birken. The 
behaviour of the count was in striking contrast with 
that of the baron ; he used no roughness, no violence, 
he was all courtly grace, and lover-like gentleness j 
but none the less determined was he to make 
Elsbeth his. He suspected secret communications 
with her lover — her servants were changed, she was 
constantly watched by his creatures, she was never 
allowed to go out alone. She would have immured 
herself in her chamber ; her father insisted that she 
should sit at table as usual, and that Lodomar should 
bear her company in her walks. 

Benno heard of these proceedings, and lost no 
time in waiting upon the baron to inquire if it were 
true that he had betrothed Elsbeth to Count von 
Tannenberg. 

''Quite true,'' answered the baron, ''and I 
hope shortly to see my daughter the count's 
wife." 

" But by your own free consent, my lord baron, 
Elsbeth is my betrothed wife. You surely cannot 
intend to break your plighted word I " 
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^^ I hold myself no longer bound by that consent^ 
Baron Benno. I cannot balance a promise to a rebel 
against the expressed wish of my gi^adons sovereign. 
Had you taken my advice, and frankly accepted the 
Bohemian rule^ this unhappiness had never arisen^ 
we should have remained as firm friends as 
ever/' 

'' I cannot consider, Herr von Elohmen, that my 
loyalty to the land of my birth, my unwillingness to 
accept a foreign despot for my sovereign, confers 
upon you the right to violate the most solemn en- 
gagement into which a man can enter ; and had any 
other man than yourself, my lord baron, dared to 
stigmatize me as a rebel, he should have answered 
for his insolence vdth his life/' 

^^ I am not too old, Benno von Birken,'' answered 
the baron hotly, " to defend my honour with my own 
right hand ; and if you consider yourself aggrieved, 
I am now, and always, ready to meet you, when and 
where you will." 

" Cross swords with Elsbeth's father ? — ^never ! 
But bid Lodomar von Tannenberg beware! — tell 
him that Elsbeth is mine— do you hear ? mine I— 
and that we have sworn to be true to each other in 
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life and in death ; and say that none but I^ Benno 
von Birkejj, ahall marry her and live/' 

With these words the young baron strode from 
the room. 

^ ^if. :4e i(i i(i if. 

For an entire month had Benno heard nothing 
of Elsbeth^ nor had he during that time once 
seen her. His faithful Walter, though constantly on 
the watch, could gather no news for his master; the 
Elohmen servants, whom he often met andquestionedj 
were either very ignorant of what was going on, or 
too much in awe of the baron or Count Lodomar to 
reveal it. This secrecy and the utter failure of all 
his attempts to communicate with Elsbeth, greatly 
disquieted Benno. He felt that some plot, hostile 
to his happiness, and the happiness of his beloved, 
and possibly to his own life, was being hatched, and 
the sense of his entire helplessness, of his utter 
inability either to detect or defeat it, drove him 
almost frantic. Various wild schemes had suggested 
themselves to his mind, only, on cool consideration 
to be despairingly abandoned — ^he had thought to 
obtain access to Elsbeth in disguise ; but the Eloh- 
men castle was too well guarded, and his person too 
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well known to give any hope for the success of such 
an attempt. It had occurred to him to call together 
his retainers, to summon to his aid some old com- 
panions in arms, and to carry off Elsbeth forcibly, in 
the light of the day, from her father and her would-be 
lover. But apart from the inherent difficulties and 
dangers of an enterprise so desperate, the vengeance 
of the King of Bohemia, the possible confiscation of 
his estates, were risks not lightly to be incurred, 
and on the mere chance of success ; for it was by no 
means certain that Elsbeth was in her father^s castle, 
indeed Benno strongly suspected that she had been 
taken away to some distant place. 

One autumn evening Benno was pacing moodily 
to and fro in his chamber, now he would walk 
rapidly, showing in his manner every sign of agita- 
tion and unrest, then he would suddenly stop, and 
remain for many minutes at a time in the middle of 
the room buried in thought, motionless and silent. 
The storm howled without, the wild wind shrieked 
overhead, and heavy rain plashed againstthe windows, 
but he heeded them not. 

Hasty footsteps are heard in the corridor — a 
man, pale, excited, with dishevelled hair, his 
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clothes streaming with wet, rushes into the 
chamber. 

'' Walter, Walter ! What is it ? Thou hast heard 
something of her, quick, quick, tell me quickly ! ^' 

'^ Yes, my lord ! I have heard something. Oh ! prepare 
yourself for evil tidings, Herr Baron. An hour since, 
in the hostel at Loschwitz, I met one of Count Lodo- 
mar^s servants ; he had, fortunately, only lately 
arrived from Bohemia, and consequently knew mo 
not, was moreover in his cups, and spoke freely of 
the doings at Elohmen Castle. He told me, Herr 
Baron,^^ continued Walter in an agitated voice, 
looking apprehensively at his master, upon whom he 
feared the effect of the revelation he was about to 
make, '*he told me that this day have the Lady 
Elsbeth and Count Lodomar von Tannenberg been 
wedded in the castle chapel.^^ 

'^ Thou liest, Walter, thou liest, false knave ! '^ ex- 
claimed the baron, with a cry of rage and pain. 

^^Herr Baron !^^ said Walter, deeply offended. 
'^ Have I served you so long and so faithfully, have 
I fought by your side, have I tended you in health 
and in sickness to be told that I lie ? to be called false 
knave ? ^' 
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" Forgive me, good Walter, forgive me. I knew 
not what I said. But this man, this servitor of the 
Bohemian count, surely he lied ! Elsbeth cannot be 
false. I wiU believe anything rather than that— did 
we not swear to be true to each other in life and in 
death? is she not my betrothed V 

'^ I know not, my lord. But the man seemed to 
speak the truth, and he said that some of the people 
in the castle had been telling that the lady Els- 
beth had for many days looked like a ghost, that 
only the Count, Baron Hans, the chaplain, and two 
of the count's creatures from Bohemia, were present 
at the wedding, and that Lady Elsbeth was carried 
insensible from the chapel to her chamber.'' 

Ah ! what villainy is here V exclaimed Benno ; 

my poor Elsbeth has been tortured ; forced to go 
through a ceremony she abhorred, and I here, igno- 
rant and helpless. I will rescue her or perish. 
Here Walter, my sword and my mantle !'' 

" Surely, my lord, you will not go alone. You 
will not attempt anything rash. You will at least 
let me accompany you,'' implored Walter. 

" I shall go quite alone. At such a juncture as 
this there is no safety in numbers. I am cool and 
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collected, Walter, and shall use stratagem, not 
force/' 

And Benno stepped forth into the night. The 
rain had ceased, bnt the wind was high. Turning 
his face to the storm, he bent his head, drew his 
mantle tightly around him, and hurried with rapid 
footsteps in the direction of Elohmen Castle. At 
such a moment there was no room in his mind for 
Dietrich Eedbeard, and he took the nearest path, a 
path that led him right through the haunted grove. 
As he neared the ivy-clad pillar, the eddying wind 
suddenly raised the cloud-veil from the bright face 
of the crescent moon, her light shone full on the 
glade, and as Benno passed within the shadow of the 
old beech, he heard again the deep solemn voice of 
his ancestor : ^' Benno von Birken, beware I Seek 
not to ally thyself with the house of Elohmen. 
Danger and death are in the path thou treadest ! 
Remember!'' 

" When oaken branch shall break in twain, 
When blood the hoary beech shall rain, 
WUl last of Birken's race be slain." 

There stood the phantom, leaning as before, on 
his ensanguined sword; in uttering the last words 
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of his ominous warning, he slowly faded from sight. 
In the same moment Benno felt something warm 
drop on his hand, he held it up in the moonlight and 
saw — a great gout of blood ! And the very same 
moment there came a fierce blast of wind, a blast so 
violent, and so long sustained, that all the trees of 
the grove were bent nearly level with the ground. 
A tempestuous swaying to and fro, a snapping of 
branches, a sound of tearing and rending, and with 
a report like distant thunder, the great oak was 
rent in twain. 

For a few minutes Benno stood like one paralyzed, 
then muttering, " Come weal, come woe 1 I will be 
true to my oath, and to love. In life and in death, 
Elsbeth, I have sworn to be thine V^ rushed impetu- 
ously down the mountain. 

Once within the precincts of the castle of Eloh- 
men, the baron advanced silently and cautiously 
beneath the walls ; several times he attempted, but 
in vain, to scale them ; he crept round to the postern, 
through which his mistress was wont to come to their 
trysting-place. There, sustained by a wish, rather 
than a hope, that he might hear her voice or her foot- 
step in the garden, he waited long and patiently. 
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At last, just as lie was turning away, the sound of 
rushing footsteps fell on his ear ; some one was at 
the postern — Benno sprang hastily into the shade — 
the postern opened — a white figure emerged from it. 
With an exclamation of joy the baron darted for- 
ward, and Elsbeth was in his arms. She was clad 
in wedding costume, her beautiful hair streamed in 
wild disorder over her shoulders, and in her right 
hand she held a gleaming dagger. 

" Thou here, Benno ! '^ she cried. " Oh heaven, 
be thanked. I thought I was abandoned of God and 
of thee. Save me, Benno, save me ! Knowest thou, 
my betrothed, my true love, that I have been 
dragged to the altar, and held before it whilst a false 
priest pretended to wed me to a man I hate. I hate 
Lodomar von Tannenberg ! In vain I protested, in 
vain I refused my consent, the ceremony was com- 
pleted, and the lying priest declared us man and 
wife. I resolved not to spend another night in my 
father's castle. I have found the means of escaping, 
and rather than be taken back alive, I will stab my- 
self to the heart with this dagger thou seest in my 
hand.'' 

*^ Fly with me, my beloved ! I will find thee a 
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secure refuge^ and defend thee with my life. Come 
ere it is too late/' 

She gave him her hand^ and they ran towards th< 
forest ; looking back they saw Ughts moving rapidl; 
to and fro in the castle^ they heard excited voice 
uttering loud exclamations. Msbeth's flight Ium 
been discovered. 

'^ We must halt for a while in the glen until thi 
heat of the pursuit is over,'* said Benno. '' Thai 
we can gain my castle by a little-known track wit! 
which I am acquainted.^' 

But they were too late. As Lodomar^ who hai 
found out the former trysting-place of the lovers 
emerged from the postern^ he caught a glimpse o 
Elsbeth's white robe in the distance, and, hurrying 
forward, was just in time to see her and BeniK 
descend into the glen. 

'^ Here, for some hours at least, we are safe,'' sai< 
Benno cheerily, as they reached the bottom of thi 
ravine. 

Scarcely were the words spoken when the lover 
saw the form of a man advancing towards them, anc 
heard the fierce voice of Lodomar exclaiming, " B; 
what right, Benno von Birken, dost thou carry awa; 
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my wedded wife f Yield her up to me, or by heaven 
thou diest V* 

'^ She is no wife of thine, false knight ; Elsbeth 
is my betrothed, my wife before God ! My life and 
this good sword are between her and thee/' 

*' Have at thee then. Baron Benno ! This night 
shall one of us die/' 

And the two men engaged in deadly combat. As 
swordsmen they were not unevenly matched, each 
knew how much depended on the strength of his 
arm and his skill in fence, and both fought with the 
fierce determination of tigers and the coolness of 
gladiators. Elsbeth stood silently by, her hands 
raised imploringly to heaven; she knew too well the 
danger of disturbing her lover's attention even by a 
single word. Only once she interfered. Lodomar 
being hardly pressed by his adversary, began to call 
aloud, '^ Help here, help ! " in the hope that some of 
the Blohmen, or his own retainers, might hiear his 
voice, when Elsbeth stepped forward, holding her 
weapon aloft. 

'^ Silence, coward ! " she cried, '' speak another 
word, and I will stab thee with my dagger." 

Bound and round, backward and forward went 
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the foemen^ sometimes they paused from mntnal ex- 
haustion^ and it was long ere either of them appeared 
to gain the least advantage^ bat at lengthy Benno^s 
foot slipped on the wet leaves that lay upon the 
ground^ and before he could recover himself he re- 
ceived^ what he thought at the moment^ a slight 
wound. Count Lodomar^ encouraged by this turn in 
his favour, lost some of his previous caution, gave 
his opponent a chance for which he had long been 
watching — the next moment Benno made a tremen- 
dous lunge forward, and thrust his sword up to the 
hilt through the body of the count, who fell back- 
ward on the turf and never spoke more. 

"Thank heaven I ^^ exclaimed Elsbeth fervently, 
''thou hast done no murder, my Benno, Lodomar 
was not only thy own enemy, but the sworn foe of 
thy country. But what ails thee ? thou staggerest — 
thou pressest thy hand on thy heart. Holy Virgin, 
he is wounded ! He falls ! ^' Benno sunk on the 
leaves. Elsbeth knelt beside him — she put her 
arms around him — she pillowed his head on her 
bosom — she wiped the heavy drops of perspiration 
from his brow. The crimson stream of his life was 
ebbing fast away. 
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'' Elsbeth^ dear Elsbeth ! '' he whispered, as she 
bent her ear to her lover's dying lips, '' I have been 
true, I swore that in life and in death I would be 
thine, I have kept my oath/' 

^' And I too, Benno, will keep my oath. In death, 
dearest, will I be thine — yet a few moments, and we 
shall be together in a land where all is peace and 
love/' And she pressed her burning mouth upon 
that of her dead lover, upon his cheeks, upon his 
brow; she closed his eyes, and then placing the 
sharp point of the dagger against her tender bosom, 
she thrust it unshrinkingly into her heart, and 
throwing her arms round Benno's body, and laying 
her cheek on his, Elsbeth yielded up her pure and 
loving spirit to heaven. 

♦ ale ♦ ♦ ♦ :|c 

The next day, the three bodies were discovered 
in the glen. The Baron von Elohmen was terror- 
stricken and heart-broken, for he loved his daughter 
dearly. He caused the unhappy lovers to be buried 
in one grave, and then, assuming the cowl of a 
monk, spent the short remainder of his days in a 
convent. With the two barons perished the races 
of Elohmen and Birken : their lands have passed to 
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strangers^ iheir castles have long since been swept 
away^ but in tbe name of the glen by the Boatsener 
road the memory of the tragedy is still preserved ; 
and no traveller can journey by the highway from 
Dresden to Weisser Hirsch, or from Dresden to 
Loschwitz^ without passing Murder Glen, and tra- 
versing Murder Glen Bridge. 
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THE KATESTONE OF ANNABERG. 




T was towards the close of a short day in 
winter, that the miner Giinzer — a decent 
and pious man — left his work in the 
mine, and started on his way to hia 
cottage, in the village of Frohnau, near Annaberg. 

The snow was falling fast, the shades of evening 
were rapidly darkening around him, the forest path 
was already invisible, the rising wind moaned dis- 
mally amongst the tall pines; and Giinzer, with 
bent head, battling against the rising storm, humed 
swiftly homeward. At a sharp turn in the road a 
stranger suddenly emerging from a thicket joined 
and accosted him. 

'' The snow falls fast,^' said the new comer, '' night 
is upon us, the way through these woods hard to find, 

u 
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Will you kindly, Herr Minor, take pity on a belated 
wayfarer and give him quarters until sunrise in your 
cottage?" Neither the man^s appearance nor 
manner greatly pleased Giinzer, but he was always 
apt to err on the side of good-nature and kindness, 
so listening favourably to the appeal, he granted 
the stranger^s request, and as the latter seemed to 
be of taciturn disposition, the two trudged on silently 
side by side until the cottage of the miner was 
reached. The door was opened to them by his 
daughter Katherine, who held in her hand a lamp. 
No sooner did she set eyes on her father's com- 
panion than she uttered a loud scream, and fell 
unconscious on the floor. The astounded Giinzer 
hastened forward, relit the lamp, and raised the 
fainting girl in his arms. 

The stranger had disappeared. 

So soon as Katherine could speak, her father 
asked her the meaning of this strange scene. 

''Last night,'' she answered, ''I had a terrible 
dream. I thought I was lying under a tree in the 
forest, when a man came to me, kissed me, and 
claimed me for his bride ; as he turned to go away, 
I saw by his horns and his cloven foot^ that it was 
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the evil one. The stranger who just now came to 
the door with you is the same/' 

The miner was trying to console the girl, and to 
persuade her it was all an illusion, when his eye was 
attracted to a piece of paper lying on the table \ on 
this paper was written, "Nine weeks hence, at 
midnight, will I return to fetch home my bride/' 
Now, there could be no doubt that all was too true, 
and the dream was plainly in course of fulfilment. 

Father and daughter spent the nine weeks in 
bitter sorrow and anguish, and though they prayed 
without ceasing and went daily to mass, an inward 
voice told them that their trial was not so lightly 
to be evaded. And so indeed it proved; for when, 
at the appointed time, the hour of midnight struck, 
a knock was heard at the window of the cottage, 
and a terrible voice cried,— 

'' Bring forth the bride, bring forth the bride ! '' 

But the miner called aloud for heaven's help, and 
amidst a frightful thunderstorm the fiend vanished, 
exclaiming in terrific accents, — 

'^ If in nine days thou be not my bride, thy house 
shall be utterly destroyed by fire." 

In sorrow and fear the nine days were passed, and 

u 2 



r^s i:id Lj^iTuis jf Sarjftjr ami Liisatia. 

▼oeiL ^he lik^ sr:k;? oc* r^relTe, on the night of the 
ain.iii iiLbj lUfcl ioozivieJ. she deDi<?a's knock was again 
Otitkri :&2 rhe ^^intiow : a^iin in brazen tones he 

•' DrjiiT :a4 tihe bride, bring oat the bride ! Or 
bum;* :iie i:ase I '' 

T^ien G'i=-:i3r clasred his innocent dansrhter in 
his ATTns^ exjliiiming^ " By Christ's wounds get thee 

*' Bride, :he hoase boms," replied the eril one ; 
'' y»jc Aziccher zin.e weefc? respite, and becomest thoa 
then ncc rny bride, rhy Skiher shall perish miserably P' 
Wl:ii tlic^ ^:ris he disappeared, bat the cottage 
WA5 i'JL iizic's* 4z.d in was only with the greatest 
di.:Hv:;i':y :Iiiiu lAcher and daughter were able to save 

They sctigli: shelter with relations, and their good 
ncTjrhboarj biiilt them a new cottage at the edge of 
the forest ; tor the place of the old one was now 
a stiaki^JLg pool of brimstone. Bat the weeks and 
days dew rapidly by ; the hoar fixed for the third 
and last visit of Katherine's infernal lover almost 
arrivevl, when she fell into a deep sleep, and dreamt. 
L>i\f ' *^at she was once more oat in the forest^ 
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walking by the side of a satanio husband, who had 
triumphantly claimed her as his own, and followed by 
an awesome bridal procession of grinning skeletons 
and gibbering fiends. 

As, with a terrified cry, she awoke from her sleep, 
a beautiful angel, clad in bright rose-coloured 
raiment, carrying a crucifix in his right hand, entered 
the cottage, and beckoned Katherine to follow him, 
saying, "1 bring thee peace/' 

He led her, by a way quite unknown to her, through 
the middle of the forest, until they arrived at a high 
rock, which opening of itself, as the angel touched 
it with his crucifix, revealed a wide gate of silver 
studded with precious stones. Before the gate sat 
seven old men, with spiked helmets and long beards, 
who, when they saw the shining crucifix, prostrated 
themselves reverently on the ground, and suffered 
Katherine and her heavenly companion to pass on. 
They entered a wide and lofty hall, lighted solely 
by the sheen of priceless gems. In the centre of 
this hall, reclining under a canopy of more than 
earthly magnificence, they perceived a maiden of 
more than mortal beauty ; her coronet and her girdle 
were composed of blazing stars ; and seven swart 
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and torbanod dwarfs served her on bended knees. 
She inquired of the angel, what brought him there 
and who was his companion ; whereon the former 
related what had happened to Katherine, the fearAil 
danger she was in, and prayed the lady^s help. 
Then the goddess of the mountain, for she it was* 
ordered one of the attendant dwarfs to bring from 
her crystal cupboard a casket of sardonyx. Taking 
out of it a crucifix of lustrous diamonds, she handed 
it to Katherine with the words, — 

*' Wear this ever on thy bosom, maiden, and evil 
can never harm thee ! '^ 

At these words, the dwarf drew from the casket 
a string of pearls, and fastened to it the crucifix 
which he hung round her nock. Now the angel 
again led her by the hand, opened the rock by 
means of his holy talisman, and conducting her 
through the forest to within eyeshot of her home, 
took his leave, saying, — 

'^ Fear not, thou art in God^s keeping ! '* 

As Katherine entered the house, she met her 
father, to whom she explained what had happened 
to her, and as proof of the truth of her story, 
showed him her diamond crucifix and necklace of 
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pearls. He told her that he too had received a 
proof that they were under God's care. As he 
was working in the mine he had found a golden 
crucifix; thinking to discover the name of the 
former owner, he examined it closely, when, to his 
great surprise, he perceived his own name, and 
under it the words, *^ Christ helps the faithful/' 

Thus were the two persecuted ones enabled to 
await, full of courage and hope, the last visit of the 
demon lover. 

At length the moment came, and when the 
tolling of the midnight bell was borne on the 
breeze, the thrilling voice of the fiend was heard 
calling for Katherine, — 

*^ Bride, come out ; bride, come out ! '' 
Katherine went to the window, opened it, and 
showed her crucifix. At this sight the evil one 
uttered a loud cry, and exclaimed, — 

'* Kate, Kate, I have no power over thee, thou art 
under the protection of heaven ; but it is thy turn, 
Giinzer, to go with me to hell. Come out, that I 
may carry thee away ! '' 

Giinzer held aloft his golden cross, which the 
demon no sooner saw than with a yell of rage he 
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disappeared ; but not so quietly as before. A ter- 
rible storm arose ; loud peals of thunder resounded 
through the forest; lightnings flashed across the 
sky, until the very heavens seemed to be on fire; 
the tallest trees came crashing down, and the brook 
rose to such a height as almost to wash away the 
cottage. 

But when the clock struck one the hurricane was 
suddenly hushed, a calm, holy in its perfect stillness, 
pervaded all things, and a silvery moon penetrated 
with its translucent rays the erstwhile black and 
angry clouds. 

Katherine, now freed for ever from her hellish 
suitor, gave her hand to a brave miner of Frohnau, 
who already had possession of her heart ; and when, 
after some years, Giinzer, upon whom time had 
begun to lay his heavy hand, retired from his post 
of overseer, his son-in-law took his place. Katherine 
never forgot the deadly perils she and her father 
had undergone together, and for the remainder of 
his life the old miner had a tranquil home in his 
daughter's house. When at last God called him 
away, she caused him to be buried at the foot of the 
rock in which dwelt the Goddess of the Mountain. 
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The memory of her father was dear to her, and 
every day she made a pilgrimage to his tomb, and 
prayed fervently for his soul's health. Many years 
passed away, and although age had made her hair 
white as snow, and bowed her once graceful form, 
she failed not in this pious duty. But once she 
went to the accustomed place and returned no more. 
Her husband and children followed in search of her. 
They found only her body, and as they gazed at it, 
weeping, the angel in the rose-coloured raiment 
came from the rock, and after kissing the dead 
Katherine on the forehead, took from her neck the 
diamond cross and flew with it heavenwards. 

The bereaved husband, calling to his aid several 
of his comrades, made a grave for his wife in the 
great stone. As the body was being carried towards its 
last resting-place, two angels came flying down, lifted 
the coffin in their arms, and laid it inside the rock, 
covering afterwards the opening with a heavy block 
of stone ; so that no one can tell where the body lies. 

Since that time men have called the place where 
Katherine sleeps her never-ending sleep, the '^ Kate- 
stone!'' 



THE SINGING STONE OF POSTELWITZ. 




N the right bank of the Elbe, not far 
from the ancient and picturesque town 
of Pima, lies the small village of 
Postelwitz. Close to the village, and 
the river^s brink, rises a high rock, whose summit 
commands a varied and extensive view of the valley 
of the Elbe, and the mountainous country towards 
the Bohemian frontier. On Sundays, holidays, and 
fine summer evenings, the young folks of the hamlet 
often assemble under the shadow of this rock, 
making it echo with their laughter and the noisy 
sound of merry games. But it sometimes happens 
that all voices are suddenly hushed, and a group, 
silent and attentive, gathers round the youth or 
maiden who tells the story of the rock, and how it 
came by the name of the " Singing Stone/^ 
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A long, long time ago, there was a stepterd of 
Pima who every day led his sheep to pasture on the 
banks of the river — in the mornings he wandered 
with his flock up the stream, every evening he 
guided them downwards towards Pirna. Though 
young and handsome, his habits were quiet and 
solitary, his manner shy and distant. His love 
seemed to be entirely given to his sheep, whom he 
would sit watching under the leafy shadow of a tree, 
playing on his pipe the livelong day. 

Once, as he lay on a bank of green turf, he saw 
on the other side of the river a beautiful maiden 
tending a flock of goats. The next day, and the 
next she was again there, and she looked so innocent • 
and lovely, that at length the shepherd seized his 
pipe, and played to her one of his most passionate 
airs. She replied in the sweetest song that was 
ever heard. Then the youth made the maiden 
by gestures understand that he desired to have 
speech of her ; she pointed to the tall rock over her 

head. 

It was now evening, and the shepherd hastened 

homeward with his flock, saw them safely in the 

fold, and returned impatiently to the river^s bank. 
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By tlk> li^bt of the moon he saw the maiden stand- 
ing high on the rock. A bold swimmer^ he plunged 
into the stnL^m, and, breasting its rushing waters^ 
«;»$ quickly by the side of his shepherdess. Their 
mutual love, already expressed in music and song^ 
was now acknowledged in words, and it was mid- 
night ere the lovers separated, and the youth re- 
turned tv^ his home. On the following night, and 
ewry niirht that the friendly moonbeams lighted 
his way over the dark river, the shepherd feuled not 
in his visits to the rock, and when the ruler of night 
ha^l waxcvl and waned three times, he had agreed 
with the uiaidon that on the next Simday he would 
cr^N^ the rivor, and Wg her parents to sanction 
their lv^vx\ aiul Ivstow on him her hand. 

At the appvMutod time she again stood on the 
Tvvk ai\ J w;utOvl fv^r her lover ; but he came not. In 
tbt^ inoruiag. as she tended her flock, and looked 
o%vr the Kilv, she Si^w that the sheep were indeed 
thorx\ as i>f yore, but thoy were watched by another 
slioj^lioril. And slio foarod some ill had happened 
to him slio loved. When evening came, she once 
mor\> sought the great stone, and as the bright 
w\\\>tt illumined craggy peak, and flowing stream. 
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sang her sweetest songs. But still her dear youth 
came not, and she went away full of sadness and 
sorrow. For the third time, she returned to the old 
trysting-place, and bending her earnest gaze into 
the rushing waters beneath, she threw her whole 
soul into her voice, sang again her lover^s favourite 
songs, and begged, in tenderest accents, that her 
dear shepherd would meet her yet once more. The 
hour of midnight approached, the full moon shed 
his yellow and ghostly light over the scene, when, 
rising slowly through the fog that enshrouded the 
river, the unhappy maiden could see a tall white 
figure, which floated higher and higher until it stood 
by her side. 

Terror paralyzed her limbs, and sealed her lips. 

'^Fear not,'^ said the phantom, "I am thy be- 
trothed. As I sped hoijieward through the river, 
after our last meeting, the deities of the stream 
drew me beneath the water. I belong no more to 
earth. Sing me now thy last song, it shall be my 
death-song.^' 

She sang it, and as with the vanishing tones of 
her voice the figure of her lover faded from sight 
and mingled with the moonbeams, she sank un- 
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conscious on the rock. She slept there her death- 
sleep ; and even yet sometimes at midnight, when 
the silvery sheen of the full moon lights up the rock, 
may the singing of a sorrowful voice be heard ; 
therefore is it called the '^singing-stone,*' and 
every year, on the " death-day** of the bride, angels 
hover over the rock, aud strew it with roses and 
lilies. 





THE NIXY OF ROSSENDORF MERE. 

MONGST the hills on the right bank of 
the Elbe, and close to the Dresden- 
Bautzen road, is a somewhat diminu- 
tive lake, known as Rossendorf Mere 

{Teich)f the source of the Priesnitz brook, whose 
waters, once greatly renowned for their curative 
qualities, join the Elbe near the baths of Luik. 
There is at present, in the centre of the mere, an 
islet and a forester's hut. In former times, when 
the lake was much more extensive than now, the 
islet was a lofty island, and, instead of a forester's 
hut, contained a chapel and an altar dedicated to 
the holy Barbara. 

The place bore — for the site of a Christian 
temple-the rather inappropriate name of " Nixy's 
Hill/' It is said that many hundreds of years since, 
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when heathens still roled in the land, and the rivers 
and glens of Old Saxony were still haunted . by 
sprites and fairies, a colony of Christians, wandering 
in search of a home, pitched their tents in the forest 
and founded the village of Eschdorf. These Chris- 
tians belonged to no morose or gloomy sect, bat, 
delighted to make merry and enjoy themselves, were 
particularly fond of music and song, and on summer 
evenings, when work was done, it was the wont of 
the lads and lasses to assemble on the village green 
and laugh, and joke, and dance right lustily to the 
sound of tabor and fife. On these festive occasions 
there scarcely ever failed to be present an unknown 
maiden of strange and striking beauty. She danced 
with wonderful grace, was always richly clad; but 
it was noticed that the edge of her robe was always 
wet, as if she had walked across damp or dewy 
meadows. No one knew whence she came or 
whither she went. The rustic gallants of the hamlet 
were on fire with curiosity and admiration, and 
many were the attempts made to ti*ace the mys- 
terious stranger to her home in the forest, if home 
she had ; but all were in vain — she evaded pursuit 
as easily as if she had been a zephyr or a sunbeam. 
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At length one happy and stalwart youth, more for- 
tunate than his companions, succeeded in winning 
the maiden-s favour, and extorted from her a 
reluctant promise to be allowed to accompany her 
on her way home. She led him to the shore of 
Eossendorf Mere, and there she wished to bid him 
adieu ; but with love excited, and curiosity unsatis- 
fied, he refused to leave her. 

^' Very well,^^ said the maiden ; '^ my father is not 
at home to-night ; thou mayest, therefore, go with 
me to our cottage ; but should he return and see 
thee, then are we both undone/' 

With these words the nixy — for nixy she was — 
smote the mere with her wand, whereon the water 
divided, laying bare a narrow path, over which the 
wondering youth and the beautiful sprite passed to 
the island in the lake. Arrived there the latter 
again smote the mere, and the path was lost to 
sight. Early next morning, just as the first faint 
glimmerings of dawn tinged the distant hills with 
a ruddy glow, there was heard a sound as of rushing 
water, 

'^ Quick ! quick ! '^ exclaimed the nixy ; '' my 
father comes ; hide thyself, or we are lost 1 '^ 
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Soarcely had tlie villager concealed himself in a 
baking-troagh^ when an old man of gigantic stature 
and savage aspect entered the cottage. He looked 
saspiciously aroond^ fiercely snuffing the air« 

^' Ah ! I smell a Christian 1 '' 

''How can Christians come here?'^ said his 
daughter j '' but perhaps I smell of Christian^ for 
I cannot deny that during your absence I have been 
to the dance at Bschdorf/^ 

The old man reproved her harshly for her indis- 
cretion, and still glaring fiercely about, to the great 
dismay of the gallant, who, from his place in the 
baking-trough, could see all that passed, fell to on 
the ample breakfast the nixy had set before him. 
That finished, he flung himself on his bed of rushes, 
and soon, by his loud snoring, gave token that he 
was fast asleep. Now, the maiden quietly brought 
the youth from his hiding-place, and by means of 
her magic wand, opened to him the path through 
the lake. He ran fearfully homeward, and never 
more sought the banks of Eossendorf Mere, nor was 
the beautiful stranger ever again seen on the village 
green of Eschdorf. 





THE SAGA OF THE SERPENT KING. 

N the castle and village of Liibbenau— 
ancient possessions of the Counts of 
Lynar — as well as in the numerous 
branches of the river Spree, are found 
many water-snakes. The country people hold them 
to be quite harmless, except to the cows, whose 
milk they often steal, to the great dismay and con- 
fusion of the milkmaids. In old times every house 
had its couple of snakes, who were, however, never 
visible until the man of the house, or his wife, died, 
and in that event they never failed to show them- 
selTes before the body waa carried away to its last 
resting-place in the churchyard, and then they too 
died. 

These serpents had a king, a snake of huge pro- 

X 2 
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portions, long and strong. His head was furnished 
with two bended hooks, to which was generally 
attached a white ivory-like crown. One day a 
fisherman, who, in the early part of the present 
century, was still living, went to a stream near the 
castle to fish; and when he drew out his net he 
found, to his surprise, that he had caught a great 
serpent, with a strange white ornament on his head. 
After the manner of people in those parts, who 
invariably kill all reptiles that come in their way, 
the fisherman took his oar, and dealt the crowned 
snake a lusty blow, upon which indignity his ser^ 
pentine majesty gave a loud whistle. Immediately 
snakes came swarming from all directions, the water 
was alive with them, and swayed up and down, as 
if it too were a serpent. They wriggled into the 
fisherman^s boat, they twisted in hundreds round 
the oar with which he had attacked the king, and 
approached their enemy with angry looks and fire- 
darting tongues. He, poor man, was at first so 
surprised that he could not stir a limb. Then, 
uttering a loud yell, he threw down his oar, and 
fled on the wings of fear. A great multitude 
of snakes, determined to avenge their outraged 
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monarch, rushed after the rash man. Nearer and 
nearer they came; they were close at his heels; 
they had all but caught him ; when — inspired by 
a happy thought — ^he threw behind him his coat. 
His pursuers, supposing it to be at least a part of 
their enemy, seized it with avidity, and breathless, 
and almost terrified to death, the fisherman finally 
escaped with a whole skin. The next day the coat 
was found, bitten -in a thousand places.. 

It was an old belief that any one fortunate enough 
to capture the crown of the Serpent King would 
acquire great riches, and once upon a time there was 
a man of sufficient boldness and resolution to con- 
ceive the idea of securing for himself this wealth- 
conferring emblem of royalty. The better to escape 
the rage of the revengeful snakes, he took with him 
a swift horse, and on a fine morning in May, in a 
meadow under the walls of the castle of Liibbenau 
he spread out a fair white cloth; for, as is well 
known, the Serpent King is a monarch of dainty 
habits, and delights to find anything white and 
clean whereon to lay his heavy crown, whilst he 
disports himself at ease with his companions and 
courtiers. This done, the adventurer concealed 
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himself and his steed behind an alder-bush^ and 
soon, to his great delight, he saw the king, with a 
numerous suite of attendant serpents, come mean- 
dering across the meadow. The crown, with some 
ceremony, was immediately taken off and deposited 
with great care exactly in the middle of the cloth, 
and the monarch and his chosen friends proceeded 
to sun themselves and frisk about in the court- 
yard of the old castle. The cavalier now stepped 
softly forward, took up cloth and crown together, 
jumped on his horse, and galloped away. He heard 
a tremendous whistling and rushing behind him; 
but he was well mounted, and speedily reached the 
city, where he was safe from pursuit. He told none 
of the treasure he had won, but he ever after grew 
richer and richer, and even to this day his house is 
one of the richest merchant-houses of the town, 
although, probably, even his own descendants may 
have forgotten the secret of their family^s wealth. It 
is true that the fisherman, whose adventure has already 
been related, saw something white on the head of the 
Serpent King, This was doubtless not the crown, 
but the hooks to which it was formerly fastened. 
The snakes of late years have greatly diminished 
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iu numbers — an additional confirmation of the truth 
of the Saga. The arms of the Counts of the Lynar 
are a crowned snake on a shield, near a wall — a 
circumstance which may be held to indicate that 
the counts are descendants of the hero who so 
daringly captured the crown of the Serpent King. 
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population, &c. By Charles Spences, author of <*The 
Modem Gymnast," " The Modem Bicycle ;* &<i. C^»^QE^'^&K!L^^*l.^ 
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THE ART OF WASHING; Clothes, Per- 

Bonal, and Honse. By Mrs. A. A. Strangb Butson, author 
of " On the Leads." Cloth, price Is. 6d. 

AMBULANCE LECTURES : or, what to do 

in cases of Accidents or Sadden Illness. By Lionel A. 
Wbjltbbblt, M.D., Lecturer to the Ambulance Department, 
Order of St. John of Jerusalem in England. With numerous 
Blustrations. Dedicated (by permissicm) to the Ambulance 
Department of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem in England. 
Cloth, thoroughly revised, prico Is, 

DEACONESSES IN THE CHURCH OF 

England. A Short Essay on the order as existing in the 
Primitive Church, and on their present position and work. 
Revised by the Very Reverend the Dean of Chester. "With a 
Prefatory Note by His Grace the Archbishop of Caxtbbbubt. 
Post 8vo., Cloth, price Is. 6J. 

EIGHT MONTHS IN AN OX V^AGGON : 

Reminiseences of Boer Life. By Edward F. Sandeman. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, with a Map, 15s, 

TRAVEL, WAR, AND SHIPWRECK. 

By Colonel W. Parker Gillmore (" Qbique,") author of 
" The Great Thirst Land," &c. Demy bvo. 9s. 

POLITICIANS OF TO-DAY. A Series of 

Personal Sketches. By T. Wemyss Reid, author of '* Charlotte 
Bronte; a Monograph." Cabinet Portraits, &c. Two Vols., 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 15s. 

RECORDS OF YORK CASTLE, FORT- 

ress, Court House, and Prison. By A. W. TwYfORD (the 
present Governor) and Major Arthur Griffiths, author of 
" The Memorials of Millbank." Cro-wn 8vo. With Engravings 
and Photographs. 7 s. (id. 

THE BIRTHDAY BOOK OF QUOTATIONS 

and Autograph Album. Extracts in English, French, and 
German, chiefly from standard authors. SVith Calendar, Or- 
namental Borders for Photographs, Album for Translations, 
and Chosen Mottoes. Extra cloth and gilt, price 10s. (yd, 

CREWEL WORK. Fifteen Designs in Bold 

and Conventional Character, capable of being quickly and 
easily -worked. "With complete instructions. By Zeta, author 
of " Ladies Work and How to Sell it," and including Patterns 
for Counterpanes, Bed Hangings, Curtains, Furniture Covers, 
Chimney-piece Borders, Piano Backs, Table Cloths, Table 
Covers, &c., &c. Demy. In an Envelope, price 2s. 6d, 
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PICTURES OF THE PAST: Memories of 

Men I Have Met, and Sights I Have seen. By Francis H. 
Gruxdt, O.E. One vol., Crown 8vo., cloth, price 12«, 

Contains personal recollections of Patrick Branwell Bronte, Leigh 
Hunt and his family, George Henry Lewes, George Parker Bidder, 
George Stephenson, and many other celebrities, and gives besides 
descriptions of very varied experiences in Australia. 

STORIES from EARLY ENGLISH LITER- 
ATURE, with some Account of the Origin of Fairy Tales, 
Legends and Traditionary Lore. Adapted to the use of Young 
Students. By Miss S. J. Yenables Dodds. Cr. 8vo., price 5^. 

THE LIFE MILITANT : Plain Sermons for 

Cottage Homes. By Ellell. Crown 8vo., price Qs. 

HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF THE RE- 
FORMATION. By the Rev. Frederick Geo. Lee, D.C.L., 

Vicar of All Saints', Lambeth, &c., &c., &c. One volume, 
Post 8vo., 10«. 6(L cloth. 

THE COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS OF THE 

SEA ; or. Marine Contributions to Industry and Art. By P. L. 
SiMMONDS, author of " The Commercial Products of the Vege- 
table Eangdom." One vol., with numerous Ulustrationa, 16s. 

A GLOSSARY OF BIOLOGICAL, ANA- 

TOMIOAL, AND PHYSIOLOGICAL TERMS, for Teachers 
and Students in Schools and Classes connected with the Science 
and Art Department, and other Examining bodies. By 
Thomas Dunman, Physiology Lecturer at the Birkbeck Institu- 
tion and the Working Men's CoUege. Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6c?. 

THE CRIMEAN CAMPAIGN WITH THE 

CONNAUGHT RANGERS, 1854-55-66. By Lieut-Colonel 
Nathaniel Steeyens late 88th (Connaught Rangers). One 
volume, Demy 8vo., with Map, scarlet cloth, 15s. 

'* A welcome addition to the military history of England,*'—' 

United Service 0tiz«tte, 

MEMORABLE BATTLES IN ENGLISH 

HISTORY : The Military Lives of the Commanders. By W. 
H. Davenport Adams. With Frontispiece and Plans of 
Battles. Two vols.. Crown 8vo., cloth, price 165. 

OCEAN AND HER RULERS: A Narrative 

of the Nations which have from the Earliest Ages held Dominion 
over the Sea, comprising a Brief History of Navigation from 
the Remotest Periods up to the Present Time. By Alerbx^ 
Elwes. With 16 ninstrations by W. "^^ 'iJUx. <^t. '^^^^ 
Price 98, 
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MASTERPIECES OF ANTIQUE ART. 

From the celebrated collections in the Vatican, the Louvre, 
and the British Museum. By Stephen Thompson, Author of 
'*01d English Homes,** Ac. Twenty -five Examples in Per- 
manent Photography. Super-Royal Quarto. Elegantly bound, 
price £2 28. 

WORKS BY JOHN TIMES, F.S.A. 

Notabilia, or Curious and amusing Facts about Many Things. 
Explained and Illustrated by John Times, F.S.A. Post 8vo, 6«. 
*• There is a world of wisdom in this book.'" — Art Journal. 

Ancestral Stories and Traditions of Great Families. Illustrative 
of English History. With Frontispiece. Post 8vo., price 7s. 6d. 
" An interesting and well written book." — Literary Churchman. 

Strange Stories of the Animal World. A Book of Curious Con- 
tributions to Natural History. Dlustrations by Zwecker. 
Second Edition. Post 8vo, gilt edges, price 6*. 
" "Will be studied with profit and pleasure." — Athencewn. 



The Day Dreams of a Sleepless Man: being a series of Papers 
contributed to the Standard^ by Frank Ives Scudamore, Esq., 
C.B. Post 8vo, price 3«. Qd. 

Mission from Cape Coast Castle to Ashantee. With a 
Descriptive Account op that Kingdom. By the late T. 
Edward Bowdich, Esq. With preface by his daughter, 
Mrs. Hale. With map of the route to Coomassie. os. 

Joan of Arc and the Times of Charles the Seventh. By Mrs. 
Brat, Author of ** Life of Stothard," etc. Post 8vo, price 7s. Gd. 

The Good St. Louis and His Times. By Mrs. Bray. With 
Portrait. Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 

Sagas from the Far East, or Kalmouk and Mongolian Tales. 
With Historical Preface and Explanatory Notes by the Author 
of **Patranas," etc. Post 8vo, price 9s. 

The Vicar of Wakefield ; a Tale by Oliver Goldsmith. With 
eight Illustrations by John Absolon. Beautifully printed by 
Whittingham. 3s. 6d, cloth ; 10s. 6d. morocco antique. 



POETEY. 

Ambition's Dream. A Poem in two ftttes. New Edition. Fcap. 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 6rf. ^ 

Poems. By E. L. Floter. Fcap. 8vo, price 2s, Gd. 

The Seasons ; a Poem by the Rev. 0. Raymond, LL.B. Fcap. Svo, 
with Four lUustrationa. Price 2s. 6d. 
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NEW FICTION. 

A Life's Atonement. Bj D. Christie Mubhat. Three vols., SU, 6dL 

Worthless Lanrels. Bj Emilt Cabbington. Three vols., 31«. 6ef. 

Lonis; ob, Doomed to the Cloistbb. A Tale of Religious Life 
in the time of Louis XIV. Founded on Fact. By M. J. 
Hope. Dedicated by permission to Dean Stanley. Three 
volumes, 31s. GcL 

Tried by Pire. By Francis Cabb, Author of ** Left Alone," &c. 
Thi-ee vols., 31*. Gd. 

For a Dream's Sake. By Mrs. Hebbebt Mabtin, Author of 
" Bonnie Lesley," &c. Two vols, crown 8vo, cloth, 21*. 

The Secret of the Sands; or. The Wateb Lily and heb Cbew. 
A Nautical Novel. By Harbt Colungwood. Two vols, 
crown 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, price 12«. 



STORIES FOR DAUGHTERS AT HOME. 
Cloth, price 6s, 

Kind Hearts. By Mrs. J. F. B. Fibth, Author of ** Sylvia's New 
Home," &c. With Frontispiece. 

Very Genteel. By the Author of "Mrs. Jemingham's Journal." 

Stephen the Schoolmaster. A Stoby without Plot. By Mrs. 
Gellie (M. E. B.) 

My Sister's Keeper ; a Stoby fob Gibls. In one voL By Lauba 
M. Lane, Author of ** Gentleman Verschoyle," &c. With 
a Preface by Mrs. Townsend, President of the Girls' Friendly 
Society. 

My Mother*s Diamonds. By Mabia J. Gbeeb. With a Frontispiece 

by A. LoDOVici. 

» 

« Bonnie Lesley." By Mrs. Hebbebt Mabtin, Author of " Cast 
Adrift," &c. With Frontispiece by Miss 0. Patebson. 

Left Alone ; or, the Fobtunes of Phillis Maitland. By Fbancis 
Cabb, Author of "Not Lancelot, nor another," &c. 



St. Nicolas Eve and other Tales. By Maby C. Rowsbll. 
Crown 8vo. Price 7s. 6rf. 

Fifty Tears in Saadboume. A SkEiTCil. "B^ C.¥«aiA^\ic«B5»s3nss«.. 
Fcap. aro^ cJotii, U, ed. 
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STANESBY'S ILLUMINATED GIFT BOOKS. 

Every page richly prirUed in Gold and Colours. 

The Bridal Souvenir. New Edition, -with a Portrait of the 
Princess Royal. Elegantly bound in white morocco, price. 2 1«. 
* * A splendid specimen of decorative art, and veil suited for a bridal gilt.*' 

The Birth-Day Souvenir. A Book of Thoughts on Life and 
Immortality, Price 12s, 6d. cloth ; 18s. morocco antique. 

Light for the Path of Life; from the Holy Scriptures. Small 
4to, price 12s. cloth; 15s. calf, gilt edges ; 18s. morocco antique. 

The Wisdom of Solomon ; from the Book of Proverbs. Small 4to, 
price 14s. cloth elegant ; 18s. calf ; 21s. morocco antique. 

The Floral Gift. Price 14s. cloth elegant ; 21s. morocco extra. 

Shakespeare's Household Words, With a Photograph from the 
Monument at Stratford-on-Avon. New and Cheaper Edition, 
Price 6s. cloth elegant ; 10s. 6d, morocco antique. 

Aphorisms of the Wise and Good. With a Photographic Poii;rait of 
Milton. Price 6s. cloth elegant; 10s. Qd. morocco antique. 



/ 



THREE BmTHDAY BOOKS. 

I. The Book of Bemembrance for every Day in the Year. With 

blank space for recording Birthdays, Weddings, &c. &c. Beau- 
tifully printed in rod and black. Imp. 32mo, prices from 
2s. upwards. Or with photographs, from 5s. 

*^* May also be had in various leather Bindings. 

II. The Churchman's Daily Bemembrancer. With Poetical Selections 

for the Christian Year, with Calendar and Table of Lessons of 
the English Church, for the use of both Clergy and Laity. 
Cloth elegant, price 2s. ; or with photographs, cloth elegant, 4s. 

*,„* May also he had in various leather Bindings. 

m. The Anniversary Text Book of Scripture Verse and Sacred Song 

for Every Day in the Year. Cloth, Is. ; or gilt edges, Is. (id. 

*^* May also be had in various leather Bindings. 

Emblems of Christian Life. Illustrated by W. Harry Rogers, 
in One Hundred Original Designs, from the Writings of the 
Fathers, Old English Poets, &c. Printed by Whittingham, with 
Borders and Initials in Red. Square 8vo, price 10s. 6d. cloth 
elegant, gilt edges ; 21s. Turkey morocco antique. 

Bishop Ken's Approach to the Holy Altar. With an Address to 
Young Communicants. Limp cloth, 8c?. ; superior cloth, red 
edges, Is ; with Photographs 2s. extra, 

*^* May also he had in various leather Bindings. 

%* Clergymen wishing to introduce this Manual can have specimen 
copy, with prices for quaaStijE^A, post tree for six stamps, on application. 
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Confirmation; or Called, and Chosen, and Faithful. By the 
Author of " The Gospel in the Church's Seasons " series. With 
a Preface by The Very Reverend the Dean of Chebteb. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth Is. 

A cheaper edition for distribution, price 9d, 

An Illuminated Certificate of Confirmation and First Commu- 
nion. Price 2d, 

A New <* In Memoriam " Card. Printed in silver or gold. Price 2d. 
^*^ A reduction made on taking a quantity/ of the 

above cards. 



NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 

Belle's Pink Boots, By Joanna H. Matthews, Author of the 
" Bessie Books." "With Sixteen Coloured Illustrations by Ida 
Wauoh. Cloth elegant, 9«, 

The Union Jack; Vol. I. A Magazine of healthy stirring Tales of 
Adventure by Land and Sea for boys. Edited, the first 
portion by the late "W. H. G. Kingston, the second by 
G. A. Henty. Copiously Illustrated. Cloth elegant, price 6s. 

Hudge and her Chicks. A Story of Children's Home Doings. 

By a Brother and Sister. With Fifteen Illustrations. Cloth 

elegant, price Ss, 6d. 
Nimpo's Troubles. By Oliye Thobne Miller, Author of <^ Little 

Folks in Feather and Fur.'* Illustrated by Mart Hallocs 

and Sol. Eytingb. Cloth, Ss. 6d. 
The Guests of Flowers; a Botanical Sketch. By Mrs. Mbbtksbke. 

With Prefatory Letter by Dr. Theodore Kbrner. Cloth 

small 4to, 2s. 6d, 

The Cruise of Ulysses and his Men ; or. Tales and Adventures 
from the Odyssey for Boys and Girls. By C. M. Bell. With 
Seven Illustrations by P. Priolo. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. Gd. 

Two Bose Trees. The Adventures of Twin Sisters. By Mrs. 
Minnie Douqlas. With Sixteen Illustrations. Cloth elegant, 
price 2s. 6d. 

Hilda and her Doll. By E. C. Phillips, Author of "Bunchy," 
&G. With Fourteen Illustrations. Cloth elegant, price 2s. dd. 

The House on the Bridge, and other Tales. By C. E. Bowen, 
Author of '^ Among the Brigands/' &c. With Thirteen Illus- 
trations by A. H. CoLUNS. Crown 8vo, price 2s. Qd. 

A Daring Voyage across the Atlantic, by two Americans, the 
Brothers Andrews, in a Small Boat, " The Nautilus." The Log 
of the Voyage by Captain Willulm A. Andrews. With Intro- 
duction and Notes by Dr. Maoaulat, Editor ot tha " \i^^'%^^wi. 
Paper." Illustrations. Crown ftvo, c\o\.\i, "^tSa^ *i«. ^^» 
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Ten Shillings and Sixpence each, cloth elegant. 

Oolden Threads from an Ancient Loom; Das Nibehtngenlied 
adapted to the une of Young Readers. By Ltdia Hands. 
Dedicated by permission to Thomas Caeltlb. With Fourteen 
Wood Engravings by J. Schnorr, of Carolsfeld. Royal 4to. 

Child Life in Japan and Japanese Ghild Stories. By M. Chaplin 
Aybton. With Seven full-page Illustrations, drawn and 
engraved by Japanese artists, and many smaller ones. Quarto, 
Cloth elegant. 

" People who prive it away are likely to be tempte4 to buy a new copy to 
keep." — Saturday Review. 

Nine Shillings, cloth elegant. 

Belle's Pink Boots. By Joanna H. Matthews, Author of the 
" Bessie Books." With Sixteen Coloured Illustrations by Ida 
Wadgh. Cloth elegant, 9$. 



Seven Shillings and Sixpence each, cloth elegant. 

The Yonng Bnglers : A Tale of the Peninsular War. By G. A. 
Henty, Author of **Out on the Pampas," &c. With Eight 
full-page pictures and numerous plans of Battles. 

The Men of the Backwoods ; or, Stories and Sketches of the Indians 
and the Indian Fighters. By Ascott R. Hope, author of 
" Heroes of Young America," &c. Thirty-three Illustrations. 

Six Shillings each, cloth elegant, with Illustrations. 

^Kingston's (W. H. G.) Will Weatherhelm : or, the Yarn op an 
Old Sailor about his Early Life and Adventures. 

The Missing Ship, or Notes from the Log of the 
" Ouzel Galley." 

The Three Admirals, and the Adventures of their 
Young Followers. 

The Three Lieutenants ; or, Naval Life in the Nine- 
teenth Century. 

The Three Commanders ; or, Active Service Afloat 
IN Modern Times. 

The Three Midshipmen. New Edition, with 24 Illus> 
trations hy G. Thomas, Portch, etc. 

Hurricane Hurry, or The Adventures of a Naval 
Officer during the American War of Independence. 

True Blue ; or, The Life and Adventures of a British 
Seaman of the Old School. 

Ice Maiden and other Stomes. By Hans Christian Andersen. 
39 Illustrations by Zweckee. 4to, Gilt edges. 

♦Journey to the Centre of the Earth. Authorized Translation. 
From the French, oi J\3i.^s V^^^e^. With 53 Illustrations. 
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Six Shillings each— continued. 

Seven Stories about Old Folks and Tonng Ones. By A. R. Hope. 

(Not illustrated.) 

The Bird and Insects' Post Office. By Robert Bloomfield. 
Illustrated with Thirty-five Illustrations. Crown 4to. (Or 
paper boards, chrome sides, 3*. Gc?.) 

The Union Jack; Stirring Tales of Adventure by Land and Sea for 
Boys. Vol. 1. Edited, the first portion by W. H. G. Kings- 
ton, the second by G. A. Hbntf. 

Little Haids. Rhymes with Illustrations by Mrs. W. Kemp. 
Quarto, gilt edges. 

The Books marked * may he had with bevelled hoards, gilt edges, 

price Is. Qd. 

Five Shillings each, cloth elegant; or Five Shillings and 
Sixpence, gilt edges. Illustrated by eminent Artists, 

Choms: A Story for the Tonngsters, of Schoolboy Life and 
Adventure. By Harleigh Sevebne. 

Early Start in Life (The). By Emilia Marryat Norris. 

Gentleman Cadet (The) : His Career and Adventures at the Rotal 
Academy, Woolwich. By Lieut-Colonel Drayson. 

Gerald and Harry, or The Boys in the North. By Emilia 
Marryat Norris. 

Hair-Breadth Escapes, or The Adventures of Three Boys in 
South Africa. By the Rev. H. 0. Adams. 

Heroes of the Crusades. By Barbara Hutton. 
Home Life in the Highlands. By Lilias Graeme. 
Household Stories from the land of Hofer, or Popular Myths 
OF Tyrol, including the Rose Garden op King Laryn. 

Kingston's (W. H. 6.) John Deane of Nottingham, His Adven- 
tures and Exploits. 
„ Bival Crusoes (The). (Or bevelled boards, gilt edges, 6s.) 

Out on the Pampas, or The Young Settlers. By G. A. Hbnty. 

Fatraiias, or Spanish Stories, Legendary and Traditional. 
By the Author of *• Household Stories." 

Swift and Sure, or The Career of Two Brothers. By A. Elwes. 

Tales of the Saracens. By Barbara Hutton. 

Tales of the White Cockade. By Barbara Hutton. 

Workman and Soldier. A Tale of Paris Life during thb 

Siege and the Rule of thb Commune. By James F. Cobb, 

(or bevelled boards, gilt edges, 6«.) 
Young Franc Tireurs (The), and their adventures dubx&q. "^^ss. 

Franco-Pru88L4n War. By Qt. k. 'aE&'ix, ^a^^a^. ^^Yt^'«^ 

pondont o( the Standai'd, 
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Five Shillings each, cloth, Illustrated, gilt edges, 

Xlwes' (A.) Luke Ashleigh, or School Life in Holland. . 

,, Paul Blake, or A Bot*8 Pebilb in Corsica and Montb 
Cristo. 

Neptune's Heroes, or. The Sba Kings of England, fbom Hawkins 
ix) Franklin. By W. H. Davenport Adams. 

Talks about Plants, or Early Lessons in Botany. By ^frs. 
Lankester. With Six Coloured Plates and numerous Wood 
Engravings. 

A UNIFORM SERIES OF FIVE SHILLING VOLS. 
Sqtiare Crown Svo, gilt edges. 

The Day of Wonders . A Medley of Sense and Nonsense. By 
M. Sullivan. 30 Illustrations by W. G. Browne. 

Harty the Wanderer: or, Conddct is Fate. A Tale by Farleioh 
Owen. 28 Illustrations by John Proctor. 

A Wayside Posy. Gathered for Girls. By F. Lablaghb. 
15 Illustrations by A. H. Collins. 






Price Five Shillings each, cloth elegant. Illustrated, 

Extraordinary Nursery Bhjrmes ; New, yet Old. Translated from 
the Original Jingle into Comic Verse by One who was once a 
Child. GO Illustrations. Small 4to. 

Pavourite Picture Book (The) and Nursery Companion. Com- 
piled anew by Uncle Charlie. With 450 Illustrations by 
Absolon, Anelay, Bennett, Browne (Phiz), Sir John Gilbert, 
T, Landseer, Leech, Prodt, Harripon Weir, and others. 
Medium 4to, cloth elegant (or coloured Illustrations, 10«. QcL) 

*^* This may also be had in Two Vols., cloth, price 3*' , or coloured 
Illustrations, 6s. ; also in Four parts, in paper boards, fancy 
wrapper, price I*, each, or coloured Illustrutions, 2s. each. 

Little Gipsy (The). By Eub Sadvage. Translated by Anna 
Blackwell. Profusely Illustrated by Ernest Frolich. Small 
4to, (or, extra cloth, gilt edges, 6s.) 

Norstone; or, Ruts in the Clouds. By M. E. Hattersley. 

Kerry Songs for Little Voices. Words by Mrs. Broderip. Music 
by Thomas Murby. With 40 Illustrations. Fcap 4to. 

Stories from the Old and New Testaments. By the Rev. B. H. 
Draper. With 48 Engravings. 

Trimmer's History of the Bobins. Written for the Instruction of 
Children on their treatment of Animals. With 24 Hlus- 
trations by Harbison Weir. Small 4to, gilt edges. 
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Four Shillings and Sixpence eachy cloth elegant^ with 
Illustrations ; or with gilt edges, bs, 

Alda Graham; and her brother Philip. By E. IIabbyat Norbis. 
"Buttons.'* The Trials and Tbavbls op a Young GsirrLBicAN. 

By Ascorr R. Hops. 
Casimir, the Little Exile. By Caroline Peachet. 

Comertown Chronicles. New Legends op Old Lore written 
POR THE ToDNG. By Ejlthlbbn Knox. 

Favourite Fables in Prose and Verse. With 24 beautiful Illus- 
trations from Drawings by Harrison Weir. Small 4to. 
Fiery Cross (The), or the vow op Montrose. By Barbara Hutton. 

Mandarin's Daughter (The) : A Story op the Great Taeping 
Rebellion. By Samuel Mossman. 

Modem British Plutarch (The), or Lives op Men Distinguished 
in the reoent history op our Country por their Talents, 
Virtues, and Achievements. By W. C. Taylor, LL.D. 

Oak Staircase (The), or The Stories op Lord and Lady Desmond; 
a Narrative of the Times of James II. By M. and C. Lee. 

Boyal Umbrella (The). By Major A. F. P. Haroourt, Author of 
*<The Shakespeare Argosy,'* &c., &q. With 4 full-page Illus- 
trations by LiNLEY Samboubne. 

Silver Linings: or, Light and Shade. By Mrs. Reginald M. 
Bbay. 

Tales and Legends of Saxony and Lusatia. By W. Westall. 

Theodora : a Tale for Girls. By Emilia Marryatt Norris. 

Zipporah, the Jewish Maiden. By M. E. Bewsher. 



Three Shillings and Sixpence plain ; or coloured plates and 

gilt edges, Four Shillings and Sixpence, Super Royal 

l6mo, cloth elegant J with Illustrations, 

Aunt Jenny's American Pets. By Catherine C. Hofley. 
Broderip (Mrs.) Crosspatch, the Cricket, and the Counterpane. 

„ Tales of the Toys. Told by Themselves. 

„ Tiny Tadpole, and otheb Tales. 

Cousin Trix, and her Welcome Tales. By Georgiana Cradl. 

Cosmorama : the Manners and Customs op all Nations op the 
World described. By J. Aspin. 

Distant Homes, or The Graham Family in New Zealand. By 
Mrs. T. E. Aylmer. 

Early Dasrs of English PrinoeB, By 'Mv&.'^\^^««ia.^^.wi« 
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Three Shillings and Sixpence each — continued. 

Echoes of an Old Bell. By the Hon. Augusta Bethell. 

Faets to Correct Fancies, or Shobt Nabhatives of Remabkable 
Women. 

Fairy Land, or Recreation fob the Rising Genebation, in Prose 
and Verse. By Thomas and Jane Hood. Illustrated by T. 
Hood, Jun. 

Feathers and Fairies, or Siobies fbom the Realms of Fanct. 
By the Hon. Augusta Bethell. 

Garden (The), or Fbedeeick's Monthly Instruction for the 
Management and Formation of a Flower Gabden. With 
Illustrations by SowERBr. 65. coloured. 

Hacco the Bwarf, or The Tower on the Mountain, and other 
Tales. By Ladt Lushington. 

Happy Home (The), or The Ghildben at tub Red House. By 
Lady Lushimgton. 

Helen in Switzerland. By the Hon. Augusta Bethell. 
Lightsome and the Little Ctolden Lady. Written and Illustrated 
by C. H. Bennett, Twenty- four Engravings. 

Nnrsery Times, or Stories about the Little Ones. By an Old 
Nurse. 

Peep at the Pixies, (A), or Legends of the West. By Mrs. Bbay. 

Seven Birthdays (The), or The Children of Fortune. By 
Ka-thleen Knox. 

Starlight Stories, told to Bright Eyes and Listening Eabs. 
By Fanny Lablache. 

Stories of Edward and his Little Friends. 

Tales of Magic and Meaning. Written and Illustrated by Alfbed 
Crowquill. 



Three Shillings and SiJcpence plain, cloth elegant, with 
Illustrations hj eminent Artists, or ivith gilt edges^ price 4^, 

Cast Adrift, the Story of a Waif. By Mrs. Herbert IMartin. 

Castles and their Heroes. By Barbara Hutton. 

Clement's Trial and Victory, or Sowing and Reaping. By 
M. E. B. (Mrs. Gellie). Third Thousand. 

College Days at Oxford. By the Rev. 0. H. Adams. 

Faggots for the Fireside, or Tales op Fact and Fancy. By 
P£Ter Parley. 
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Three Shillings and Sixpence each — continued. 

Great and Small ; Scenes in the Life of Children. Translated 
from the French by Miss Harriett Poole. 61 Illustrations. 

Grey Towers ; or Aunt Hetty's Will. By M. M. Pollard. 
Isabel's Difficulties, or Light on the Daily Path. By M. R. Carey. 
Joachim's Spectacles : A Leqend of Florenthal. By M. & C. Lee. 
Kingston's (W. H. G.) Fred Markham in Bnssia, or, The Boy 
Travellers in the Land of the Czar. 

,, Manco the Femyian Chief. 

„ Hark Seaworth ; a Tale of the Indian Ocean. 

„ Feter the Whaler; ms Early Life and Adventures 

IN THE Arctic Reqions. 
, , Salt jWater, or Neil D'Arcy's Sea Life and Adventures . 
Lee (Mrs.) Anecdotes of the Habits and Instincts of Animals. 

„ Anecdotes of the Habits and Instincts of Birds, Beptiles, 
and Fishes. 

„ Adventures in Australia, or The Wanderings of Captain 
Spencer in the Bush and the Wilds. 

„ The African Wanderers, or Carlos and Antonio. 

Little Hay's Friends, or Country Pets and Pastimes. By 
Annie Whittem. 

Millicent and Her Cousins. By the Hon. Augusta Bethell. 
Mudge and Her Chicks : A Story of Children's Home Doings. By 
a Brother and Sister. 

New Girl CThe), or The Rivals ; a Tale of School Life. By 
M. E. B. (Mrs. Gbllib). 

Nimpo's Troubles. By Olive Thorne Miller, Author of << Little 
Folks in Feather and Fur." 

North Fole (The) ; and How Charlie Wilson Discovered rr. By 
the Author of " Realms of the Ice King," &c. 

Our Old Uncle's Home; and what the Boys did there. By 
Mother Carey. 

Queen Dora: The Life and Lessons of a Littlb Girl. By 
EIathleen Knox. 

Bosamond Fane, or the Prisoners of St. Jambs. By M. and 0. 
Lee. 

Talent in Tatters, or some Vicissitudes in the Life of an 
English Boy. By Hope Wraythb. 

The Triumphs of Steam, or Stories from the Lives of Watt, 
Abkwright, and Stephenson. 

The Whispers of a Shell, or Stories of thb Sea. By Frances 
Freeling Broderip. 
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Three Shillings and Sixpence each, cloth elegant, Illustrated, 

Among the Zulus. By Lxeut.-Col. Dbatbon. Cloth, gilt edges. 

Attractive Pietnre Book (The). A New Gift Book from the Old 
Comer, containing numerous Illostrations by eminent Artists. 

Bound in Elegant Paper Boards, Royal ito, price Ss. Gd, ecufh. 
plain; 7$, &il, coloured; 10«. 6(f. mounted on cloth and coloured. 

Berries and Blossoms: a Verse Book for Young People. By T. 

Wbstwood. 
Bible Ulnstrations, or A Dbsgbiption of AIanners and Customs 

PECULIAR TO THB East. By the Rev. B. H. Drafeb. Reyised 

by Dr. Krrro. 
British History Briefly Told (The), and a desgbiption of the 

Anodbnt Customs, Sports, and Pastimes of the English. 
Four Seasons (The) ; A Short Account of the Structure of Plants, 

being Four Lectures written for the Working Men's Institute, 

Paris. With Illustrations. Imperial IGmo. 

Family Bible Newly Opened (The); with Uncle Goodwin's 
Account of it. By Jeffreys Taylor. Fcap. 8vo. 

Glimpses of Nature, and Objects of Interest describbd durinq 
A Visit to the Isle of Wight. By Mrs. Loudon. Forty- 
one Illustrations. 

History of the Bobins (The). By Mrs. Trimmer. In Words of 
One Syllable. Edited by the Rev. Charles Swete, M.A. 

Historical Acting Charades, or Amusements for Winter Evenings. 
By the Author of " Cat and Dog," etc. Fcap. 8vo. 

Infant Amusements, or How to make a Nursery Happy. With 
Practical Hints on the Moral and Physical Training of Children. 
By W. H. G. Kingston. 

Little Margaret's Bide to the Isle of Wight ; or, Tbe Wonderful 
Rocking Horse. By Mrs. Frederick Brown. With Eight 
Illustrations in chromo-lithogi*aphy, by Helen S. Tatham. 
Crown 4to, 

Man's Boot (The), and other Stories in words of One Syllable. 
Illustrations by Harrison Weir. 4to, gilt edges. 

The Mine, or Subterranean Wonders. An Account of the Opera- 
tions of the Miner and the Products of his Labours. 

Modem Sphinx (The). A Collection of Enigmas, Charades, Re- 
buses, Double and Triple Acrostics/ Anagrams, Logogrifhs, 
Metagrams, Verbal Puzzles, Conundrums, etc. Fcap. 8vo. 

The Bird and Insects' Post Office. By Robert Bloomfield, Author 
of "Rural Tales, etc. Illustrated with Thirty-five Wood 
Engravings. Crown 4 to, paper boards, with Chrome side, (or 
cloth elegant, 6s.) 
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TTiree Shillings and Sixpence each — continued. 

Sunbeam : a Fairy Tale. By Mrs. Pietzker. 

Sylvia's New Home, a Story for the Young. By Mrs. J. F. B. 
Firth. 

Taking Tales. Edited by W, H. G. Kingston. In Plain Language 
and Large Type. New Edition. Two vols. 

May also be had in 4 vols, Is. Qd, each ; and 12 parts, 6d, and id. each. 



Three Shillpigs and Sixpence plain ; Five Shillings coloured. 

Bear King (The) : a Narrative confided to the Marines by Jambs 
Greenwood. With Illustrations by Ernest Gbiset. Small 4to. 

Familiar Natural History. By Mrs. R. Lee. With 42 lUustra- 
tions by Harrison Weir. 

♦^* Also in Two Vols., entitled *' British Animals and Birds," 
*' Foreign Animals and Birds.'' Is, each, plain ; 28, Qd, coloured. 

Old Nurse's Book of Bhymes, Jixigles, and Ditties. Illustrated 
by 0. H. Bennett. Ninety Engravings. 



Three Shillings^ or gilt edges, Three and Sixpence, 

Our Soldiers, or Anecdotes of the Campaigns and Gallant 
Deeds op the British Army during the Reign op Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria. By W. H. G. Kingston. With 
Frontispiece. New and Revised Edition. Eighth Thousand. 

Our Sailors, or Anecdotes op the Engagements and Gallant 
Deeds op the British Navy. With Frontispiece. New 
and Revised Edition. Eighth Thousand. 

The Favourite Picture Book and Nursery Companion. Compiled 
anew by Uncle Charlie. With 450 Illustrations by eminent 
artists. In Two Vols., Cloth elegant (or coloured Illustrations, 
price bs.) 

May also be had in the following styles. One Vol., Cloth, 5«., or 
coloured Illustrations, gilt, \0s. Sd. Four Parts, paper covers. 
Is. each, or coloured Illustrations, 2s, each. 

Pruits of Enterprise, exhibited in the Travels op Bblisoni. ik 
EoTPT AND Nubia. With Si^s. E.T\gT«i.V\u%'&>y3 ^\kkk^ '^ a«\:«»~ 
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Ttvo Shillings and Sixpence plairij Super Royal IQmo, 
cloth elegant, with Illustrations by Harrison Weir 

and others. 

Adventures and Experiences of Biddy Dorking and of the Eat 
Frog. Edited by Mrs. S. C. Hall. 

Amy's Wish, and What Came of It. By Mrs. Ttlee. 

Animals and their Social Powers. By Mary Turner-Andrewes. 

Cat and Dog, or Memoirs of Puss and the Captain. 

Crib and Fly : a Tale of Two Terriers. 

Doll and Her Friends (The), or Memoirs of the Lady Seraphina. 

By the Author of ** Cat and Dog." 

Early Dawn (The), or Stories to think about. 

Every Inch a Xing, or The Story of Rex and his Friends. By 
Mrs. J. Worthington Bliss. 

Fairy Gifts, or A Wallet of Wonders. By Kathleen Knox. 

Fanny Fables for Little Folks. 

Fun and Earnest, or Rhymes with Reason. By D'Arcy W. 
Thompson. Illustrated by C. H. Bennett. Imperial IGmo. 

Oerty and May. Eighth Thousand. 

J5y the same Author. 

Oranny's Story Box. New Edition. With 20 Engravings. 



Children of the Parsonage. 
Onr White Violet. 



Sunny Days, or A Month at 
THE Great Stowe. 



The New Baby. 



Jack Frost and Betty Snow ; with other Tales for Wintry Nights 
and Rainy Days. ^ 

Lost in the Jungle; A Tale op the Indian Mutiny. By 
Augusta Marryat. 

Madelon. By Esther Carr. 

Neptune: or The Autobiography of a Newfoundland Dog. 

Norris (Emilia Marryat.) A Week by Themselves. 

jBy the same Author, 

Adrift on the Sea. I Snowed Up. 

Geoffiry's Great Fault. I Stolen Cherries. 

Seaside Home. 'W[i«A.\i^t^'n!kft^\^^toass:5. 
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Two Shillings and Sixpence each — continued. 

Odd Stoiios about Animals : told in Short and Easy Words. 

Our Home in the Harsh Land, or Days of Adld Lang Syne. 
By E. L. F. 

Soriptnre Histories for Little Children. With Sixteen Illustrations 
by John Gilbeet. 

Contents : — The History of Joseph — History of Moses —History 
of our Saviour — The Miracles of Christ. 

Sold separately Od, each, plain ; \s, coloured. 

Secret of Wrexford (The), or Stella Desmond's Secret. By 
Esther Carr. 

Tales from Catland. Dedicated to the Toung Kittens of England. 
By an Old Tabby. Seventh Thousand. 

Talking Bird (The), or The Little Girl who knew what was 
GOING TO happen. By M. and E. Kirby. 

Ten of Them, or The Children of Danehurst. By Mrs. R. M. 
Bray. 

« Those Unlucky Twins ! " By A. Lyster. 

Tiny Stories for Tiny Beaders in Tiny Words. 

Tittle Tattle ; and other Stories for Children. By the Author of 
" Little Tales for Tmy Tots," etc. 

Trottie's Story Book: True Tales in Short Words and Large 
Type. 

Tnppy, or The Autobiography of a Donkey. 

Wandering Blindfold, or A Boy*s Troubles. By Mary Albert. 



Two Shillings antl Sixpence^ with Illustrations, cloth 
elegant, or tvith gilt edges, Three Shillings, 

Adventures of Kwei, the Chinese Girl. By M. E. B. (Mrs. Gellie). 
Davenport's (Mrs.) Our Birthdays, and How to Improve Them. 

„ „ The Holidays Abroad, or Right at Last. 

William Allair, or Running away to Sea. By Mrs. H. Wood. 



Two Shillings and Sixpence each. Illustrated, 

Among the Zulus : the Adventures of Hans Sterk, South African 
Hunter and Pioneer. By Lieut.- Colonel A. W. Drayson, R.A. 

Boy*s Own Toy Maker (The) : a Practical Illustrated Guide to the 
useful employment of Leisure Hours. By £. Landells^ 2QQ 
Illustrations. 
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Two Shillings and Sixpence each^continued. 

The Cmiie of mysies and His Men; or, Tales and Adventures 
from the Odyssey, for Boys and Girls. By C. M. Bill. With 
Se^en Illustrations hy P. Pbiolo. Fcap. 8vo. 

Oirrs Own Toy Maker (The), and Book of Becreatiok. By E. 
and A. Laxdells. With 200 Illustrations. 

The OnestB of Flowen : A Botanical Sketch. By Mrs. ^Iebtkvbke. 
With Prefatory Letter hy Dr. Theodore Kerner. Cloth, 
small 4to. 

Little Child's Fahle Book. Arranged Progressively in One, Two 
and Three Syllahles. 16PageIllus. {is. 6c/. colowedf giU edges,') 

Little Pilgrim (The). Revised and Illustrated by Helen Petrib. 

Model Yachts, and Model Yacht Sailing: How to Build, Rio, 
AND Sail a Self-actino Model Tacut. By Jas. E. Walton, 
V.M.Y.C. Fcap. 4to, with 58 Woodcuts. 

Silly Peter : A Queer Stort of a Daft Bot, a Prince, and a 

MiLLER*8 Daughter. By W. Norris. 
Spring Time; or, Words in Season. A Book for Girls. By 

Sidney Ck>x. Third Edition. 



A NEW UNIFORM SERIES OF HALF-CROWN BOOKS. 

Cloth elegant, fully llhstraied, 

African Pets : or, Chats about our Animal Friends in Natal. 
With a Sketch of Kaffir Life. By F. Clinton Parry. 

Bunchy : or, The Children of Scarsbrook Farm. By Miss E. C. 
Phillips, Author of ** The Orphans,*' &c. 

A Daring Voyage across the Atlantic, by Two Americans, the 
Brothers Andrews, in a small Boat, the Nautilus. The Log 
of the Voyage by Captain W. A. Andrews, with Introduction 
and Notes by Dr. Macaulat, Editor of the Bog's Own Paper. 

Hilda and Her Doll. By E. C. Phillips, Author of "Bunchy,*' &c. 

The House on the Bridge, and other Tales. By C. E. Bowen, 

Author of " Among the Brigands," &c. 

Kitty and Bo : or, The Story of a Very Little Girl and Boy. 
By A. T. With Frontispiece. 

On the Leads : or, What the Planets Saw. By Mrs. A. A. 
Strange Butson. 

Two Bose Trees: The Adventures of Twin Sisters. By Mrs. 
Minnie Douglas. 

Ways and Trieks of Animals, with Stories about Aunt Mary's 
Pets. By Mary Hooper, 
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COMICAL PICTURE BOOKS. 

Two Shillings and Sixpence each. Coloured Plates^ 

fancy hoards. 

English Stmwwelpeter (The) : or Psettt Stories and Fcnnt 
Pictures for Little Children. After the celebrated German 
Work, Dr. Heikricu Hoffmann. Twenty-sixth Edition. 
Twenty-four pages of Illustrations (or mounted on linen, .5«.) 

Funny Picture Book (The); or 25 Funnt Little Lessons. A 

free Translation from the German of '* Der Kleine, A.B.C. 

ScHiiTZ." Paper Boards. 
Loves of Tom Tncker and Little Bo-?eep. Written and lUus- 

trated by Thomas Hood. 
Spectropia, or Surprising Spectral Illusions, showing Ghosts 

everywhere, and of any colour. By J. H. Brown. 

Upside Down : a Series of Amusing Pictures from Sketches by the 
late W. McCoNNELL, with Verses by Thomas Hood. 

Two Shillings, cloth elegant^ with Illustrations^ or with 
coloured plates^ gilt edges, Three Shillings, 

Fanny and Her Hamxna, or, East Lessons for Children. 

Good in Eyerything, or The Early History of Gilbert 
Harland. By Mrs. Barwell. 

Little Lessons for Little Learners, in Words of One Syllable. By 

Mrs. Barwell. 
Mamma's Bible Stories, for Her Little Boys and Girls. 

Mammals Bible Stories (A Sequel to). 

Mamma's Lessons, for her Little Boys and Girls. 

Silver Swan (The) ; a Fairy Tale. By Madame db Chatelain. 

Tales of School Life. By Agnes Loudon. 

Wonders of Home, in Eleven Stories (The). By Grandfather 
Grey. 

Two Shillings each. 

Confessions of a Lost Dog (The). Boported by her Mistress, 
Frances Power Cobbe. With a Photograph of the Dog from 
Life, by Frank Haes. 

Home Amusements : a Choice Collection of Riddles, Charades, 

Conundrums, Parlour Games, and Forfeits. 
How to Make Dolls' Furniture and to Furnish a Doll's House. 

With 70 Illustrations. Small 4to. 
Illustrated Paper Model Maker. By E. Landells. 
Seenes of Aidmal Life and Charaeter, from nature and 

RBOOLLEOnoN. In Twenty Plates. By J. B. 4to, fancy boards. 
Snrpriiing Adventures of the Clumsy Boy Cruaoft ^JOa^. ^^ 

Charles H. Ross. With Twenty -Wix^ift C.<Aw«^^\!^^>&^^'^•C\^'«»'. 
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UNIFORM IN SIZE AND STYLE. 

Pi-ice One Shilling and Sixpence each, cloth elegant^ 

fully Illustrated. 

Angelo; oi\ The Pine Forest in the Alps. By Gesaldinb 
E. Jewsburt. 5th Thousancl. 

Aunt Annette's Stories to Ada. By Annette A. Salaman. 

Brave Nelly; or, Weak Hands and a Willing Heart. By 
M. E. B. (Mrs. Gellie). 5th Thousand. 

Featherland; or, How the Birds Lived at Greenlawn. By 
G. M. Fenn. 4th Thousand. 

Humible Life : a Tale of Humble Homes. By the Author of 
** Gerty and May," &c, 

Kingston's (W. H. G.) Child of the Wreck : or, The Loss of 
THE Royal George. 

Lee's (Mrs. B.) Playing at Settlers ; or, The Faggot Housb. 

Twelve Stories of the Sayings and Doings 

of Animals. 

Little Lisette, the Orphan of Alsace. By M.E.B. (Mrs. Gellib). 

Live Toys ; or. Anecdotes of our Four-Legged and other Pets. 
By Emma Davenport. 

Long Evenings ; or, Stories for My Littlk Friends. By Emilia 
Marryat. 

Three Wishes (The). By M.E.B. (Mrs. Gellie). 



NEW SERIES OF UNIFORM BOOKS AT l.s. Gd. EACH. 

All Illustrated. Attractively hound in cloth, printed in red and gold. 

Adventures in Fanti-land. By Mrs. R. Lee, Author of '< The 
African Wanderers," &c. 

Always Happy, or, Anecdotes of Felix and his Sister Serena. 
By a Mother. Twentieth Thousand. 

Child's Influence (A), or Kathleen and her Great Uncle. By 
Lisa Lockyer. 

Constance and Nellie ; or, the Lost Will. By Emma Davenport. 

Comer Cottage, and Its Inmates. By Frances Osborne. 

Father Time's Story Book for the Little Ones. By Kathleen Knox. 

From Feasant to Prince, or The Life of Alexander Menscui- 
koff. By Mrs. Pietzker. 

Granny's Wonderful Chair. By Frances Browne. 

Happy Holidays : or, Brothers and Sisters at Home. By Emma 
Davenport. 
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One Shilling and Sixpence each — continued. 

XiiLgston (W. H. O.) The Heroic Wife ; or, Thb Adyentdbes of 

A Family on the Banks of the Amazon. 
Lucy* 8 Campaign : a Story of Adventure. By Mary and 

Cathebine Lee. 

Hy Orandxnotlier's Budget of Stobies and Yebses. By Mrs. 
Bbodebip. 

Frtce One Shilling and Sixpence each. 

Every-Day Things, or Useful Knowledge respecting the prin- 
cipal Animal, Vegetable, and ]Min£ral Substances in 
COMMON use. 

Little Roebuck (The), from the German. Illustrated by Losson. 
Fancy boards (2s. coloured). 

Taking Tales. Edited by AV. H. G. Kingston. In Plain Language 
and large Type. Four vols. 

May also be had in Two vols., 3s. 6rf. each ; and in 12 parts, 
paper covers, price Ad. each ; or cloth limp, 6rf. each. 

Trimmer's (Mrs.) New Testament Lessons. With 40 Engravings. 



A NEW UNIFORM SERIES OF BOOKS AT Is. EACH. 
All Illustrated. Attractively bound in cloth ^ printed in silver and gold. 

Alice and Beatrice. By Grandmamma. 

Among the Brigands, and other Tales of Adventure. By C. E. 

BOWKN. 

Children's Picnic (The) : and What Game of it. By E. Mabryat 

NORRIS. 

Christian Elliott: or Mrs. Danver's Prize. By L. N. Comyn. 
Fourth Thousand. 

Discontented Children (The,) and how they were Cured. By M. 
and E. Kirby. 

Grandmamma's Belies, and her Stories about them. By C. E. 

BOWEN, 

Harry at School. A Story for Boys. By E. Marry at Norris. 

Holiday Tales. By Florence Wilford. 

Holidays among the Mountains, or Scenes and Stories of Wales. 
By M. Betham Edwards. 

Julia Maitland, or, Pride goes befobe a Fall. By M. & E. Kibby. 

Paul Howard's Captivity, and Why He Escaped. By E. 
Marryat Norbk. 

Wrecked, Not Lost ; or, The Pilot and his Companion. By the 
Hon. Mrs. Dcndas. Fifth Thousand. 
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THE FAVOUEITE LIBBAEY. 

New Editions of tbe Yolumos in this Series are boin^ issued, and 
other Volumes by Popular Authors will bo added. 

Cloth elegant^ with coloured Jrontispiece and title-page. 

One Shilling each. 

1. The Eikdale Herd Boy. Br Ladt Stoddart. 

2. Mrs. Leicester's School. Bt Chables and Mart Lamb. 

3. The Hiitory of the Bobins. Bt Mrs. Trimmer. 

4. Memoir of Bob, The Spotted Terrier. 

5. Keeper's Travels in Search of His Master. 
^. The Scottish Orphans. Bt Ladt Stoddart. 

7. Never Wrong ; or. the Young Disputant ; ft It was only in Fun. 

8. The Life and Perambulations of a Mouse. 

9. The Son of a Ctonius. Bt Mrs. Hofland. 

10. The Daughter of a Genius. Bt Mrs. Hoflastd. 

11. Ellen, the Teacher. Bt Mrs. Hofland. 

12. Theodore; or The Crusaders. Bt Mr8. Hofland. 

1.3. Bight and Wrong. By the Author of " Alwats Happt.*' 

14. Harry's Holiday. Bt Jeffrrts Tatlob. 

15. Short Poems and Hymns for Children. 



Price One Shilling each, in various styles of binding. 

The Picturesque Primer. Paper Boards. 

Fragments of Knowledge for Little Folk. Paper Boards. 

Easy Beading for Little Beaders. Paper Boards 

The Nursery Companion. Paper Boards. 

These Fovr Volumes contain about 460 pictures. JCach one being 
complete in itself , and hound in an attrac'ive paper cover^ in boards 
(also with cohm-ed Ifhustrations, 2s.), or in Two Vols., cloth, 8«., or 
coloured Illustrations, 5s. 

The Four Volumes bound together form the ** Favourite Picture Book," 
bound in chth, price 5s., or coloured Illustrations, gilt edges, 10«. 6(L 

Australian Babes in the Wood (The) : a True Story told in Rhyme 
for the Young. Price Is. boards, Is, Gd, cloth, gilt edges. 

Cowslip (The). Fully Illustrated cloth, Is. plain; Is, 6d. coloured, 
Daisy (The). Fully illustrated cloth, Is. plain : Is. Od. coloured. 

Dame Fartlett's Farm. An Account of the Riches she obtained 
BT Industrt, &c. Coloured Illustrations, sewed. 

Female Christian Names, and their Teachings. A Gift Book for 
Girls. By Mart E. Bromfield. Cloth, gilt edges 

Gtolden Words for Children, from the Book of Life. In English, 
French, and German. A set of Illuminatod Cards in Packet. 
Or bound in cloth intorloaved, price 2s. (Uf. gilt edges. 
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One Shilling each — continued. 

Goody Two Shoes : or The History op Littlb Mabgeky Mean- 
well IN Rhyme. Fully Illustrated, cloth. 

Hand Shadows, to be thrown upon the Wall. Novel and amusing 
figures formed by the hand. By Henry Bursill. Now and 
cheaper Edition. Twelfth Thousand. Two Series in one. 
(Or coloured Illustrations, Is. Gd.) 

Headlong Career (The) and Woefol Ending of Precocious Piggy* 
By Thomas Hood. Illustrated by his Son. Printed in coloui-s. 
Fancy wrapper, 4to, (Or mounted on cloth, untearable, 2s.) 

Johnny Miller ; or Truth and Perseverance. By Felix Weiss. 

Xine Lives of a Cat (The) : a Tale of Wonder. Written and Illus- 
trated by C. H. Bennett. 24 Coloured Engravings, sewed. 

Peter Piper. Practical Principles op Plain and Perfect Pro- 
nunciation. Coloured Illustrations, sewed. 

Plaiting Pictures. A Novel Pastime by which Children can 

construct and reconstruct pictures for themselves. Four 

Series in Fancy Coloui-ed Wrappers. Oblong 4to. 

First Series. — JuTenile Party— Zooloirical Gardens — The Gleaner. 
Second Series. — Birds* Pic-nic— Cats' Concert — lliree Beai s. 
Third Series,— lilind Man's Buff — Children in the "Wood— Snow Man. 
Fourth Series. — Grandfather's Birthday — Gymnasium— Playroom. 

Primrose Pilgrimage (The) : a Woodland Story. By M. Betham 
Edwards. Blustrated by Macquoid. Sewed. 

Bhymes and Pictures about Bread, Tea, Sugar, Cotton, Coals, 
AND Gold. By William Newman. Seventy-two Illustrations. 
Price Is. plain; 2s. Gd. coloured. 

•^* Each Subject may be had separately. Qd. plain ; Is. coloured. 

Short and Simple Prayers, with Hymns for the Use of 

Children. By the Author of ** Mamma's Bible Stories." Six- 
teenth Thousand. Cloth. 
Whittington and his Cat. Coloured Illustrations, sewed. 

Young Vocalist (The). A Collection of Twelve Songs, each with 
an Accompaniment for the Pianoforte. By ^Irs. Mounsey 
Bartholomew. New and Cheaper Edition. (Or bound in 
cloth, price 2s.) 



DURABLE NURSERY BOOKS. 
Mounted on cloth with coloured plates^ One Shilling each. 

1. Cock Robin. I 8. Dame Tbot and her Cat. 

2. CouBTSHip op Jennt Wekn. I 4. House that Jack Built. 

5. Puss IN Boots. 
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Fnce Sixpence each. Plain ; One Shilling, coloured. 

ILLU8TRATBD BY HABKI80N WEIR AND JOHX OILBEBT. 



1. Britiah Animals. Ist Series. 

5. BritUh ADinuds. 2nd Series. 
8. British Birds. 

4. Foreign Aninudfl. let Series. 

6. ForeigB Animals. 2nd Series. 

6. Foreiin Birds. 

7. The Farm and its Soenes. 



18. Hirades of Christ 



8. The direztiBf History «f John 

Oilpin. 

9. Tht FeMoek^s Hans anil Bntttr- 

iy'sBaU. 

10. Eisto^ of Joseph. 

11. BSstory of Moses. 

12. Lift of «ar SftTioiir. 



His Name was Hero. 



Price \».t sewed. 

By the same Author. 



How I became a Ooveness. SrdEdit. 

2s. cloth ; 2s. 6d. gilt edges. 
Xy Pretty Puss. With Frontispiece. 

Price 6d. 



TheOnttefulBpamw: aTraeStory. 

Fifth Edition. Price 6d. 
The Adventuzet of a Bntfcizfly. 

Price 8d. 



Tho Han tiuit Found his Way Home Price 6d. 



W0EK8 FOB DISTRIBUTION. 

A Woman's Secret; or. How to xakk 
IIomkUappy. Thirty-third Thou- 
sand. 18mo, price (k^. 



By the :^ame Author, unifimn in dze 
and i>rice. 

Woman's Work; or, IIow shk can 
IIkt.p TUK Sick. 19th Thousand. 

A Chapter of Accidents; or, The 
Mother's Assistant ix Cashes 
OF Br UN 8, Scalds, Cuts, &c. 
Xinth Thousand. 



Pay to-day, Trust to-monrow: il- 
luatraang the Evils of the Tally 
System. Seventh Thousand. 

Vnrsezy Work ; or, Hankah Bakkk's 
First Place. Fifth Thousand. 



The Cook and the Bootor; or, Chxap 

ReCIPKH AN» XJSEfCI. RXXKDIKR. 

Selected from the first three hook.it. 

Price 2rf. 
Home Biffieulties. A Few Woitht on 

the Servant Question. 4d. 
Family Prayers for Cottage Homos. 

Price 2rf. 



Price \i(L each, elegantly hound in Paper Boards^ with Covers 

in Chomolit1u>grn})hy. 

THE TINY NATURAL HISTORY SERIES 

OF STOKY BOOKS ABOUT ANIMALS FOR LITTLE HEADERS. 

ALL PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED BY THE BEST ARTISTS. 

Especially adapted for Sunday School Prizes and Rewards. In one way or 

another, the books either impart knowledge about Animals or inculcate the 

desirableness of treating them with kindness. 



Little Nellie's Bird Cage. By Airs. 

R. Lke, Author of " The African 

"Wanderers," &c. 
The Tiny Menagerie. By Mn>. R. 

Lee, Author of "The African 

"Wanderers," &c. 
The Dog Postman. Dy the Author of 

" Odd Stories." 
The Mischievous Monkey. By the 

Author of *• Odd Stones.'' 
Lily's Letters from the Farm. By 

Mart iioopEn, Author of "Ways 

and Iricks of Animals." 
Our Dog Prin. By Mart Hoopkr, 

Author of ""Ways and Tricks of 

Animals." 

The above 12 vols, in Cardboard Boxuvitb Picture Top, price 9«. 



Little Keddie's Menagerie. By Mrs. 

R. Lkk, Author oi " The African 

"Wanderers," &c 
Froliosome Frisk and his Friends. 

By the Author of "Trottie's 

Story Book." 
Wise Birds and Clever Dogs. By the 

Author of "Tuppy," "Tiny 

Stories," &c. 
Artful Pussy. By the Author of " Odd 

Stories,^' &c. 
The Pet Pony. By the Author of 

*'Trottie*s Story Book.'* 
Bow Wow Bobby. By the Author of 

** Tuppy/» " Odd Stories," &c. 
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In 12 Parts, cloth limp ^ fancy binding, with Chromo on side 
Price 6d. each, or paper covers 4rf. each. 

TAKING TALES. 

Edited by W. H. G. Kingston. Fnlly illustrated. 
N.B. — Each Tale is Illustrated and complete in itself. 



1. ne Miller of HiUbrook : a Eural 

Tale. 
8. Tom Trueraan, a Sailob in a 

Mercuani^ax. 

3. Michael Hale and his Family in 

CanacUu 

4. John Armstroog, the Soldier. 

5. Joseph Eudge, the Australian 

Shephvru. 

6. Life Undergroiind ; or Dick, the 

Colliery Boy. 



7. Life on the Coast; or the Little 
FisHEB Girl. 

8. Adventures of Two Orphans in 
London. 

9. Early Days on Board a Man-of- 
War. 

10. Walter, the Fonndling : a Tale of 
Olden Tixes. 

11. The Tenants of Sunnyside Farm. 

12. Holm^ood: or, the Kkw Zea- 
land Settler. 



N,B. — May also be had in 4 vols. Is. Qd, each, and 2 vols, Ss. Gd. each. 



OUE BOY'S LITTLE LIBEAEY. 

PICTUEES AND EEADING FOE LITTLE FOLK. 

A Series of 2'welve elegant little volumes in Paper Boards, with 

attractive Covers in Chromolitltography, price ^d, each; or in cloth 

extra, price 6d, each. The 12 vols, in a Box with Fancy Lid, price 

4s, and 6s, Every page is Illustrated, 

They are especially suited for Sunday School Prizes and Eewards. 



1. 

8. 
8. 
4. 
6. 
6. 



Papa's Pretty Gift Book. 
Mamma's Pretty Gift Book. 
Neddy's Pioture Story Book. 
Stories for Play Time. 
The Christmas Gift Book. 
The Prize Pioture Book. 



7. Little Tommy's Story Book. 

8. Bright Pioture Pages. 

9. My Little Boy's Story Book 

10. what Santa Claus gave me. 

11. Tiny Stories for Tiny Boys. 

12. Little Boy Blue's Picture Book. 



OUE GIEL'S LITTLE LEBEABY. 

PICTUEES AJSm BEADING FOE LITTLE FOLK. 

A series of Twelve el^ant little volumes in Paper Boards, with 

attractive Covers in (fhromolithography, price 4a. each ; or in cloth 

extra, price 6d, each. The 12 vols, in nox with Fancy Lid, price 

4s. and Qs, Every page is Illustrated 

They are especially suited for Sunday School Prizes and Bewards. 

7. Daisy's Pioture Album. 

8. Wee-Wee Storiet for We«-Wee 
Girli. 

9. May's Little Story Book. 

10. Glut's Favourite Companion. 

11. My Own Stonr Book. 
18. Pxetl^¥«!e«%SSt'&R)^iu 



L 
8. 

8. 
4* 
fi. 
6. 



Hellie's Piotore Stories. 

Stories and Piotnres for Little 

TrooUesome. 

Little Xiotabout's Pioture Stories. 

Biidifli's Seras Book. 

StoriAS for Little Curly Looks. 

Brii^ Pictures for Bc^uish Eyei. 



I 



28 NEW AND POPULAB WOBKS 

HISTOBY. 

SPECIAL SUBJECT READING BOOKS. 

HISTOBY AS A CLASS STHSJECT. 
A New Series of 

Specially adapted to the requirements of the Education Department, as ex- 
pressed in a circular to Her Majesty's Inspectors, No. 187. They are written 

by Mr. H. Majok, B.A., B.So. 

N.li. — Special xMuns have been taken to secure a strong and durable bindinf^. 

History Beader. Part I. British History from b.o. 55 to A.D. 1066. 

Arranged in Forty Sections. For Standard II. in Elementary 

Schools, and Jnniors in Public and Private Schools. Uniform 

with Mr. Blakiston's *' Qlimpses of the Globe." Cloth limp, 

price Is, 
History Beader. Part 11. Intended for the Use of Standard III. 

From A.D. 1066 to a.d. 1485. Uniform with the above, 128pp. 

Cloth, price Is. 
History sieader. Part IIL Intended for the nse of Standard IV. 

From A.D. 1485 to A j>. 1688. Containing about 192 pp. Cloth, 

price Is. Qd, 
History Beader. Part IV. From a.d. 1688 to a.i>. 1880. Intended 

for the use of Standards Y. and YI. Containing about 192pp. 

Uniform with the above. Cloth, price 1*. 6c?. 

Britannia : a Collection of the Principal Passages in Latin Authors 
that refer to this Island, with Vocabulary and Notes. By 
T. S. Catzer. niustratod with a Map and 29 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo. Price Ss. 6d. 

True Stories from Ancient History, chronologically arranged from 
the Creation of the World to the Death of Charlemagne. 
12mo., 5^. cloth. 

Mrs. Trimmer's Concise History of England, revised and brought 
down to the present time. By Mrs. Milneb. With Portraits 
of the Sovereigns. 5s. cloth. 

Bhymes of Boyalty : the History of England in Verse, from the 
Norman Conquest to the reign of Vicjtoria ; with a summary 
of the leading events in each reign. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. cloth. 

GEOGEAPHY. 
Pictorial Geography for the Instruction of Young Children. 

Price Is. dd.; mounted on rollers, 3s. 6d. 

Gaul tier's Familiar Geography. With a concise Treatise on the 
Artificial Sphere, and two coloured Maps, illustrative of the 
principal Geographical Terms. 16mo, 3s, cloth. 

Butler's Outline Maps, and Key, or Geogbaphical and Biogra- 
phical Exercises ; with a set of Coloured Outline Maps, designed 
for the use of Young Persons. By the late William Butler. 
Enlarged \)y the AulViot a ^ox^^ 5 . .'^^itl.ik^. "^^e^sviekd 4a, 
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GEOGRAPHY— fonftnuec?. 
SPEOIA.L NOTICE. 

J. E. BLAKISTON'8 GEOGEAPHICAL READING BOOKS. 

The first fjeo Books cover the whole of the knowledge required to secure a 
Class Grant for Geography, each one containing materials for Eighty Lessons, 
in 156 pages. 

GlimpsOB of the Olob^ A First Geographical Reading Book in 
forty chapters. By J. R. Blakiston, M.A., Author of "The 
Teacher," &c. Cloth, Is. 

Glimpses of England. A Geographical Reading Book in forty- 
chapters. By J. R. Blakibtok, M.A., Author of "The 
Teacher," &c. Cloth, Is. 
$^" A few copies of the Supplementary Chapters may be bought 

separately, for Schools using the earlier editions of these books. 

Price 6d. each. Shortly. 

Glimpses of the British Empire. By the same Author. A First 
Geographical Reading Book for the Upper Standards, in &j 
Ss ctions. Will be issued in time for Schools teaching Geography 
as a Class Subject in the School-year ending 30th September, 
1881. 

And will be followed in due course by 

Glimpses of the Old World (Europe, Africa, and Western Asia). 
By the same Author. and 

Glimpses of the New World (Eastern Asia and the Americas). By 
the same Author. For the Second and Third Years* Reading 
Lessons. 
The division of matter has been carefully considered and approved. 

All five books will be modelled so as to meet the requirements of 

the Education Department. 



GRAMMAR, &c. 

A Compendious Grammar, and Philologigal Hand-Book of the 
English Language, for the use of Schools and Candidates for 
the Army and Civil Service Examinations. By J. G. Oolqu- 
HOUN, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 25. 6<f, 

Darnell, G. Grammar made Intelligible to Children. Being 
a Series of short and simple Rules, with ample Explanations of 
Every Difficulty, and copious Exercises for Parsing ; in Lan- 
guage adapted to the comprehension of very Young Students. 
New and Revised Edition. Cloth, \s. 

Darnell, G. Introduction to English Grammar. Price Zd. 
Being the first 32 pages of " Grammar made Intelligible," 

Darnell, T. Parsing Simplified : an Introduction and Companion 
to all Grammars; consisting of Short and Easy Rules, with 
Parsing Lessons to each. Price Is. cloth. 

LovMhilds, Mrs. The Child's Grammar. 50th Edltlow. ^d. O^c^K^. 
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GRAMMAR — continued. 

A Word to the Wise, or Hints on the Current Improprieties 
OF Expression in Writino and Speaeinq. By Parry 
GwTNNE. IGth Thousand. 6d. sewed ; or Is, cloth, gilt edges. 

Harry Hawkins's H'^^'^ ; showing how he learned to aspirate 
his H'<3' I^ghth Thousand. Sewed, price 6d, 

Prince of Wales's Primer (The). With 340 Illustrations by 
J. Gilbert. Price 6(L 

Darnell, G. Short and Certain Bead to Beading. Being a Series of 
Easy Lessons in which the Alphabet is so diyided as to enable 
the Child to read many pages of Familiar Phrases before he has 
learned half the letters. Cloth, 6d. ; or in Four parts, paper 
covers, l^d, each. 

Sheet Lessons. Being Extracts from the above, printed in very 
large, bold type. Price, for the Set of Six Sheets, Gd; or 
neatly mounted on boards, 3*. 



AEITHMETIO and ALGEBRA. 

Darnell, O. Arithmetic made Intelligible to Children. Being 
a Series of Gradually Adyancino Exercises, intended to 
employ the reason rather than the Memory of the Pupil ; with 
ample Explanations of Every Difficulty, in Language adapted 
to the comprehension of very young Students. Cloth, Is. Gd, 

*♦* This work may be had in Three parts — Part L, price Gd, 
Part II., price dd. Part ILL, price Gd. A KEY to Parts IL 
and III., price Is. (Part I. does not requu-e a Key. ) 

Cayzer, T. S. One Thousand Arithmetical Tests, or The 

ExA^nNER's Assistant. Specially adapted, by a novel ♦arrange- 
ment of the subject, for Examination Purposes, but also suited 
for general use in Schools. With a complete set of Examples 
and Models of Work. Price Is. 6c?. 

Key with Solutions of all the Examples in the One Thousand 
Arithmetical Tests. 4s. Gd. cloth. The Answers only, Is. Gd. 

One Thousand Algebraical Tests ; on the same plan. 8vo, price 
2s. Gd. cloth. 

Answers to the Algebraical Tests, price 2s. Gd. cloth. 

Theory and Practice of the Metric System of Weights and 
Measures. By Prof. Leone Levi, F.S.A., F. S.S. Sewed Is. 

JEssenlials of Geometry, Plane and Solid (The), as taught in Ger- 
many and France. By J. R. Morell. Numerous Diagrams. 
2s., cloth. 

Artizan Cookery and How to Teach it. By a Pupil of the 
National Training School for Cookery, South Kensington. 
Sewed, price Gd. 
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NEEDLEWORK. 

By the Senior Examiner of Needlework to the School Board for 

London. 

Plain Hints for those who have to Examine Needlework, whether 
for Gk>vemment Grants, Prize Aasociations, or Local Managers, 
to which is added Skeleton Demonstration Lessons to be used 
with the Demonstration Frames, and a Glossary of terms used 
in the Needlework required from the scholars in public ele- 
mentary schools. Price 28, 

NEEDLEWOBE DEHONSTBATION SHEETS 

Exhibit by Diagrams and Descriptions, the Formation of Stitches in 
Elementary Needlework. The size of the Sheets is 30 x 22 inches. 

Price 9d each ; or, mounted on rollers and varnished, 25. 6d. 



Whip Stitoh for Frills and 

Fern or Coral Stitoh ... 1 Sheet 
Hemming, Seaming, and 

Stitchins 1 

Button Hole 1 

Fiaherman't Stitoh for Braid- 

ini^Keta .•• 1 

HerrmgBone 1 

Ozaftiag Stocking Xaterial... 1 



it 
ft 



it 
n 
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Stocking Web Stitoh 1 Sheet 

True Marking Stitoh 1 

Alphabeta fer Marking ... 6 
Setting in Gathers or *' Stock- 
ing" Knotting or Seeding 

(English Method) 1 

Knots, Shortening Knots, 

Slip Knots ft Joining Knots 1 
Stocking Sheet 1 



»» 
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The Demonstration Frame for Class Teaching, with Special Needle 
and Cord. Price complete, 7s. 6d 

Plain Needlework arranged in Six Standards, with Hints for 
the Management of Classes, and Appendix on Simultaneous 
Teaching. Twentieth Thousand. Price 6c?. 

Plain Knitting and Mending arranged in Six Standards, with 
20 Diagrams. Thirteenth Thousand. Price 6d» 

Plain Cutting Out for Standards IV., V., and VI., as now required 
by the Goyemment Educational Department. Adapted to the 
principles of Elementary Geometry. Sixth Thousand. Price Is, 

A set of the Diagrams referred to in the book may bo had separately, 
printed on stout paper and enclosed in an envelope. Price l.s. 

•^* These works care recommended in the published Code of the 

Educational Department. 



Needlework Schedule in. Exemplified and Illustrated. 
Intended for the use of Young Teachers and of the Upper 
Standards in Elementary Schools. By Mrs. E. A. G^bx\&. 
Cloth limp, with 80 IlliistrationB, 6t\iT\iO\:kBa£Ldi^'^Tv^^\-^< 
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DARNELL'S 
COPY-BOOKS 

FOR BOARD, PRIVATE, & PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Adapted to the Grades of the New Educational Code. 

DARNELL'S LARGE POST COPY-BOOKS, 

16 N08., 6<l. eaolL . ' 

The first ten of which <have, on every alternatu line, appropriate and oarcftiUy- 
written coxnes in Pencil-coloured Ink, to be first written over and then imitated, 
the remaining nmnbera having Black Head-lines for imitation only, ^chx w^olk 

GRADUALLY AOVARCIKO FROM A SIMPLE RTROKE TO A 8T7PERIOR SMALL UaND. 

DARNELL'S FOOLSCAP COPT-BOOKS, 

24 Nos., oblonff, 3d. eaob, on tbe same puui; 
or, Superior Paper, Marlile Covers, 4<L eaoli. 

DARNELL'S UNIVERSAL GOFT-BOOKS, 

16 Nob., 2<L eacb, on the same plan. 

ELEMENTARY FRENCH and GERMAN WORKS. 

L'Ah^cMaire of French PronimciatioTi: A Manual for TeacherR 
and Students. By G. Leprevost, of Paris, Professor of 
Languages. Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 

Le Babillard : an Amusing Introduction to the French Language. 
By a French Lady. Ninth Edition. 16 Plates. 2s. cloth. 

Les Jennes Karrateurs, ou Petits Costes Moraux. With a Key 
to the diflBcult Words and Phrases. 3rd Edition. 2s. cloth. 

Pictorial French G-rammar (The). For the use of Children. By 
Marin de la Voye. With 80 Illus. Royal IGmo, Is. 6c?. cloth. 

Bowhotham's New and Easy Method of Learning the French 

Genders. New Edition. Or/. 

Bellenger's French Word and Phrase Book ; containing a select 
Vocabulary and Dialogues. New Edition. Price 1«. 



Der Schwatzer, or The Prattler. An Amusing Introduction to 
the German Language. Sixteen Illustrations. Price *2$, cloth. 
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